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PREFACE 


Planning is the vital instrument we have adopted to realise 
the social objectives enshrinr d in our Constitution. Through 
the Five Year Plans we have already achieved a significant 
increase in the national income in the past eighteen years 
and laid the foundations of technological advance. The Plan 
is fast modernising our agriculture and strengthening and 
diversifying our industry. Above all, it has reinforced 
national unity and purpose. 

The attack on our territory in 1962 and again in 1965 
forced us to modify the pattern of national expenditure. 
Before we could reconcile the competing claims of develop¬ 
ment and defence, drought struck us. Foreign credits be¬ 
came uncertain. Recession followed. All these seriously 
restricted our freedom of choice. We had to divert our 
energies to fight drought and near famine and their after- 
math. For some time, long-term planning had to be virtually 
1 suspended. But we succeeded in turning adversity to good 
, use. We concentrated on import substitution which further 
enlarged our industrial base. This along with the need for 
more foreign exchange put us on the path of a more fruitful 
export drive. We maintained our investment in develop¬ 
ment work, especially in intensive agricultural programmes. 

A new period has now opened. There is a welcome up¬ 
surge in the economy, and the increases in agricultural pro¬ 
duction have brought us nearer to self-sufficiency in food- 
grains. But, inevitably, there are other problems, and a 
fresh challenge to face. Rural disparities have increased, 
partly owing to the very efforts we have made to move 
rapidly towards self-sufficiency in food, and partly owing to 
a certain tardiness in the matter of implementing the land 
























reforms. Although the industrial recession has waned, new 

industries are not coming up fast enough and MW* 
esoecially of technically trained persons, continues to 
acute We have a larger and, understandably enough, a more 

articulate population. 


Planning is the method to which we are commiuedfor 

meeting suet, challenges itself 


Vear Plans. Each Five Year Plan has addressed itselt 
specially to problems which have emerged either because of 

in the world, or as a consequence of progress already achiev 
ed The priorities and the emphasis have necessarily erange 
and have had to be adjusted from Plan to Plan, but we have 
always kept in view our long-term objectives. - 


The Fourth Plan represents a conscious, internally con- 

. . . __. m. trim mnfit 


sistent and carefully thought out pro gramme for the^most 
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efficient exploitation of our resources possible in 

The basic aim is to raise the standard of living 

a aft 1 Jl •# — 




process bf'tocreased production, but rational distribution of 

* - - m i _inemrQtinn THUSt DC S 


Our planning should result not only in an integrated 

* _ . •• * x ! . ^ 1 A irfriUntinn ci t 


the added wealth. The overriding inspiration must be a 


1 e f f * nc : a i ; us tice While increased production 

burning sense of social justice, wm „ mnve . 


is of the utmost importance, it is 


or reduce, and prevent the concentration 

The benefits of development 


should 
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"n be fully unleashed. A sense of involvement, of partici 
can uc it j si. thm .Qiipress o 




ion bv the people as a whole, is vital for the success of _ 
plan of rapW economic growth. This can only be evoked 


curing social justice, by reducing disparities of income 

' -ional imbalances. A re- 


ion of our socio-economic institutions in this spirit is, 


a first necessity. 


One year of this Plan has already gone by. Between the 
Draft Plan and the present document, certain important 
changes have been made. The projected investment in the 
public sector lias been stepped up so as to enable us to 
undertake a larger and bolder agenda of work. New 
schemes have been added to help the small farmer through¬ 
out the country, especially in the unirrigated areas. The 
emphasis is squarely on areas that have hitherto suffered 
from neglect. Transport and housing problems in urban 
regions will receive more attention. A small but significant 
beginning is also being made with special programmes for 

children. 

The Fourth Plan thus provides a necessary corrective to 
the earlier trend which helped particularly the stronger sec¬ 
tions in agriculture as well as in industry to enable them 
rapidly to enlarge and diversify the production base. In the 
long run, the full potential of growth cannot be realised 
unless the energies of all our people are put to profitable 
use. The emphasis on spreading the impetus and benefits oi 
economic growth to the weaker sections is thus necessary 
in the interest of equality as well as growth. The Plan 
will now assist the less prosperous sections of our farming 
population to improve their position and make a yet bigger 
contribution to the national economy. Greater industrial 
activity and the modernisation of agriculture such as is pro¬ 
posed through the wider use of electric power and the 
adoption of intensive methods of cultivation in both irrigated 
and dry areas, would mean that a larger proportion of young 
people seeking jobs could find employment nearer home. At 
the same time, there are some new schemes, c.g., for a net¬ 
work of service centres in the rural areas, which will open 
out opportunities for young entrepreneurs. 

The nationalisation .of the fourteen big banks is evidence 
of our determination to bring a greater volume of resources 
within the area of social decision. It has effected a major 
change in our economic structure. It enables us to pay more 
attention to the “small man’s” needs, and it restricts the 
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scope for the monopolistic operations of the privileged few. 
Among other areas where social considerations have still to 
make a comparable impact are the enforcement of land laws, 
the management of public sector enterprises, and the toning 
up of the administration as a whole. 

There can be no doubt that the responsibilities devolv¬ 
ing upon the public sector—without diminishing those of the 
private sector, in our mixed economy—will grow in range 
and volume. Socialism involves a reordering of society on a 
rational and equitable basis and this can only be achieved 
by assigning an expanding role to the public sector. Fol¬ 
lowing the reorganisation of credit policies resulting from 
the nationalisation of major banks, the public sector can be 
expected more and more to occupy the commanding heights 
of the economy. It alone would be in a position to under¬ 
take investments of the requisite magnitude in such indus¬ 
tries of vital importance to us as steel, machinery, machine 

tools, power generation, ship-building, petrochemicals, fuels 
and drugs. Naturally, the administration of public enter¬ 
prises poses some problems of its own (here as in other 
countries) but they are not insuperable and will be over¬ 
come as we gain experience. 

In addition to the fight against poverty and economic 
inequalities, the Plan seeks to enlarge the area of self- 
reliance in terms of financial resources and technological 
inputs. Here, too, the public sector has an important part 
to play. Besides striving to set an example in better manage¬ 
ment methods and ushering in a new pattern of worker- 
management relations, the public sector should increasingly 
base itself on domestic know-how. The public and private 
sectors have both been too ready to look to foreign collabo¬ 
ration not only for financial but for technological resources. 
Such collaboration may be unavoidable when new processes 
have to be introduced, but excessive reliance on it has induced 
a state of mind which inhibits the development of our own 
technological skills and managerial talents. We should rely 
more and more on our own machinery and technical know- 
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how, even though it may entail some initial risks and diffi¬ 
culties. This does not mean that we should be indifferent to 
the latest developments in technology, especially in the fast- 
growing sectors. But it would be folly to forget that a 

nation s strength ultimately consists in what it can do on its 
own and not in what it can borrow from other§. 


There has been a noticeable change in recent years in 
the climate of international economic cooperation. It is now 
increasingly reaffirmed by responsible sections of public 
opinion in the lending as well as in the borrowing^^BB 


that development assistance should not be regarded as an 
instrument of foreign or commercial policy but as a means 
of correcting dangerous imbalances in the world economy. 
However, “aid” is in reality credits which have to be repaid; 
and even if such credits are available on terms which are 
concessional in some respects, they often have features which 
are not consistent strictly with the objective of development. 

f/vMA 4 I-^ i. ^ _ . _ * 


For some lime to come 



can benefit by more external 


credits, especially untied credits on concessional terms. But 

we have to take note of international realities as they are and 
reduce our reliance on foreign credits 


The policy of self-reliance does not mean that we should 
be actually reducing imports from the rest of the world. In 
fact, as the pace of development quickens, imports of indus¬ 
trial raw materials, intermediates and special components 

go up. But we propose to pay for them increasingly 
through our own earnings from exports. Economic inde¬ 
pendence. therefore, hinges to a considerable extent on how 
we fare in export markets; and our export performance in 
turn would depend on the state of our economy at home and 

our success in developing a purposive, planned approach to 
the problem. i’Tf. HS1S 



'The complaint that planning has led to a rise in prices 
|jth*t planning is, therefore, harmful, is misconceived and 
unfounded. Grmsumers with fixed incomes, particularly in 
urban areas face hardship when prices rise; but at the other 
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extreme, when prices are reduced or depressed to uneconomic 
level, producers suffer and employment sags. If develop¬ 
ment means larger real incomes to ever larger numbers of 
people, some price increases can hardly be avoided. What 
we must ensure, however, is stability in respect of the core 
items of family consumption. An adequate supply of foo 
grains and articles of everyday use must be maintained at 
fairly stable prices. Agricultural scientists who have 
brought about such notable increases in yields of wheat, and 
to some extent of millets and rice, have now turned to the 
task of bringing about similar gains in pulses and cash ciops 
like oilseeds, cotton and sugarcane. In general, the possib e 
impact of development plans on the price situation as een 
carefully studied, and every effort will be made to keep pro¬ 
duction and prices in balance. 


’"'Planning certainly has its critics, but the fact remains that 
in modern conditions! and in a developing country like ours, 
economic planning has become indispensable. Compared to 
the tasks to be accomplished, the resources of money, trained 
manpower and administrative and managerial skills are m 
short supply, and they have to be allocated primarily 

fview Tth y ; nationaHnterest rather than the n™fany 

private individual or group. This is, after all what the Plan 
P At the same time, and through such lational 

* ** J ■ _ _bi — — W V i ’ 


seeks to do. 


augmentation 


resources,’and thus gradually extend the limits of our econo- 


mic freedom. 


C/X por us in India, planning is a charter of orderly progress. 

,t provides a framework of time and space that binds sectors 

and regions together and relates each year’s effort to the suc- 
a 5 .___ „n orvnctontiv to neater co¬ 


impelling 


greater co- 

lg wo UU VV*A»J — o 

operative endeavour. By strengthening the economic fabric 

of tiie country as a whole and of the different regions it 

makes a powerful contribution to our goal of national in e- 
maKes a p _ ^nression to our national 


gration. 

purpose 


The Plan gives concrete expression to our national 

a _x! el^oii Vi'.ivp nflvnneed 


implementation 
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yet another stage towards our goal of a prosperous, demo¬ 
cratic, modern, socialist society. In meetings of the National 
Development Council, I have found that all States, irrespec¬ 
tive of the political beliefs their Governments hold, have very 
similar expectations of the Plan. This is so, because our 
people as a whole have pinned their hopes on the Plan, and 
want it to succeed. I am confident that they will not spare 
themselves in a determined effort to ensure that it does 

succeed. IM 


IS Julv 1970 


Indira Gandhi 
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CHAPTER 1 

APPROACH AND POLICY 


X 

Aims and Objectives of Planning 

The Constitution of India enunciates Directive Principles of State 
Policy, which though not enforceable by any Court, are “nevertheless 
fundamental in the governance of the country and it shall be the duty 
of the State to apply these principles in making laws.” Two of the 
Articles in this part. Article 38 and Article 39(a), (b) and (c) are 
cited in the resolution of 15th March 1950 by which the Planning 
Commission was set up. These are : 


“The State shall strive to promote the welfare of the people by 
securing and protecting, as effectively as it may, a social order in 
which justice, social, economic and political, shall inform all the 
institutions of national life.” (Article 38). 

“The State shall, in particular, direct its policy towards securing— 


(a) that the citizens, men and women, equally, have the right 
to an adequate means of livelihood; 

i b) that the ownership and control of the material resources 

' f th community are so distributed as best to subserve 
the common good; 

(c) that tiie operation of the economic system does not 
result in the concentration of wealth and means of pro¬ 
duction to the common detriment.” (Article 39) 

1.2. In the context of planning it is useful to draw attention to 
three other Articles : 

The State shall, within the limits of its economic capacity 
and development, make effective provision for securing the right 

to work, to education and to public assistance in cases of unem¬ 
ployment, old age, sickness and disablement, and in other cases 
of undeserved want.” (Article 41). 

“The State shall endeavour to provide, within a period of ten 
years from the commencement of this Constitution, for free and 
compulsory education for all children until they complete the age 
of fourteen years.” (Article 45). 

The State shall promote with special care the educational and 
L3 pc 7°-2 C interests of the weaker sections of the people, and, in 
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particular, of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and 
shall protect them from social injustice and all forms of exploita¬ 
tion.” (Article 46). 


1.3. Planning in India was intended, in the words or the Govern¬ 
ment Resolution of March 1950, “to promote a rapid rise m the 
standard of living of the people by efficient exploitation of the re¬ 
sources of the country, increasing production, and offering opportuni¬ 
ties to all for employment in the service of the community”. 

1.4. In December 1954, Parliament adopted a resolution which 
contained the following clauses : 


The objective of econo 
Pattern of Society: and 


(2) Towards this end the tempo oi . - ctivity in 

general and industrial development in particular should 
be stepped up to the maximum possible extent.” 


1.5. The ter 


‘Socialistic Pattern of Society’ was commented upon 


and elaborated in the Second Five Year Plan document and a long¬ 
term strategy for economic advance was formulated based on that 
concept. In the words of the Second Five Year Plan, as quoted iu 

the Third Five Year Plan document : 


“The task before an underdeveloped country is not merely to 
get better results within the existing framework of economic and 
social institutions, but to mould and refashion these so that they 
contribute effectively to the realisation of wider and deeper social 

values. 


“These values or basic objectives have recently been summed 
up in the phrase ‘socialist pattern of society’. Essentially, this 
means that the basic criterion for determining lines of advance 
must not be private profit, but social gain, and that the pattern of 
development and the structure of socio-economic relations should 
be so planned that they result not only in appreciable increases in 
national income and employment but also in greater equality in 
incomes and wealth. Major decisions regarding production, dis¬ 
tribution, consumption and investment—and in fact all significant 
socio-economic relationships—must be made by agencies informed 
by social purpose. The benefits of economic development must 

accrue more and more to the relatively less privileged classes of 
society, and there should be progressive reduction of the concen- 
tration of incomes, wealth and economic power. The problem is 
to create a milieu in which the small man who has so far had little 
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opportunity of perceiving and participating in the immense possi¬ 
bilities of growth through organised effort is enabled to put in his 
best in the interests of a higher standard of life for him self and 
increased prosperity for the country. In the process, he rises in 
economic and social status. Vertical mobility of labour is thus no 
less important than horizontal mobility for nothing is more des¬ 
tructive of hope and more inhibitive of effort than a feeling that 
the accident of birth or of a poor start in life is likely to come in 

the way of a capable person rising in life in terms of economic 
and social status. 


" t he socialist pattern of society is apt to be regarded as some 
fixed or rigid pattern. It is not rooted in any doctrine or dogma. 
Each country has to develop according to its own genius and tradi¬ 
tions. Economic and social policy has to be shaped from t im e 
to time in the light of historical circumstances. It is neither neces¬ 
sary nor desirable that the economy should become a monolithic 

type of organisation offering little play for experimentation either 
as to forms or as to modes of functioning. Nor should expansion 
of the public sector mean centralisation of decision-making and of 

exercise of authority. In fact, the aim should be to secure an 
appropriate devolution of functions and to ensure to public enter¬ 
prises the fullest freedom to operate within a framework of broad 
directives or rules of the game. 

.The accent of the socialist pattern of society is on the 

the attainment of positive goals, the raising of living standards, the 
enlargement of opportunities for all, the promotion of enterprise 
among the disadvantaged classes and the creation of a sense of 
partnership among all sections of the community. These positive 
goals provide the criteria for basic decisions. The directive 
principles of State policy in the Constitution have indicated the 
approach in broad terms ; the socialist pattern of society is a more 
concretised expression of this approach. Economic policy and 
institutional changes have to be planned in a manner that would 
secure economic advance along democratic and egalitarian lines. 

. emocra 7> ^ ^as been said, is a way of life rather than a particu¬ 
lar set of institutional arrangements. The same could well' be 
said of the socialist pattern.” 

- ^ ™ rd Plan stated “economic activity must be so 

able ‘ -r “ StS ofproduc,ion and sro™* and those of equit- 
sustain.?« ? re Cquallv met A hi « h rate of economic growth 
rising feLTrf r •° nS , P * n0d is 1116 essential condition for achieving a 

come molf V° r £ Cidzens md specia »V those in low in- 

lacking the opportunity to work.A socialist 
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economy must be efficient, progressive in its approach to science and 

technology and capable of growing steadily to «to v a w 
being of the mass of population can byecur^ h 

nities of growth arise for both the public and the pnvate sectors and 
in many ways their activities are complementary ..... Ihe 
Year Plans enlarge the scope for individual initiative as 

cooperative and corporate effort.In t e con x o develop 

development the private sector has a large area in w l f 

and expand. It has to function, of course, within *e framework of 

national planning and in harmony with its overall aim , . 

must be continuous stress on undertakings in the pnvate sector act g 
with an understanding of obligations towards the community as a 
whole At the same time it is essential to ensure that the opp 1 mi 

available in the private sector do not lead to the concentrat.on of eco- 

nomic power in the hands of small numbers of individuals andl busi¬ 
nesses and that disparities in income and wealth are pr °^ ss " ^ 
j nced . On behalf of the community as a whole the State 

has a large responsibility for assessing the wider long-term needs o 
fte nation as against the claims of individuals ^sectional or regional 
interests, and in setting the goals to be achieved. 


Mfl Planning in India has thus to organise the efficient exploita¬ 
tion of’the resources of the country, increase production and step up 

the tempo of economic activity in general and mdustnal' 
n particular to the maximum possible extent. The basic goal is a 

rapid increase in the ^ Emphasis is placed 

which also promote epuaUW « 

is"laid down m ffiat m planning should result in greater equality m mcome 

and wealth, that there should be progressive n 

tion of incomes, wealth and economic power and that be ° efits ° f f e J e d 
lopment should accrue more and more to the relative y ess 
classes of society, and, in particular, the scheduled ^ be 

scheduled tribes whose economic and educational interes s 

promoted wit v special ^are. 

1 8 Rapid economic development which is oriented ^ owa j^ s 

tablishing social iustice must involve refashioning of soao-ec 
?tiQtimtions. In part, the social objectives will be the end result 

economic development, but in a large measure tbeir ^ all ^ b ° t ™ _ 

tent an appropriate structure of socio-economic institutions is evolved 
and operated. The strengthening of democracv m its social and 
nomic aspect has to be attained through this refashioning. It means 
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that major economic decisions and decisions regarding socio-economic 
relationships will be made by agencies informed with social purpose, 
that there will be a devolution of functions and that there will be scope 
for experimentation. Democratic values are given effect to by en¬ 
couraging the growth of a feeling of participation on the part of the 
small man. the promotion of enterprise among the disadvantaged 
classes and the creation of a sense of involvement in the transforma¬ 
tion of society among all sections of the community. The broad ob¬ 
jectives of planning could thus be defined as rapid economic develop¬ 
ment accompanied by continuous progress towards equality and social 

justice. 



Review op Economic and Social Situation 


Economic Situation 

1.9. It would be useful to review and analyse briefly the develop¬ 
ments since the beginning of the Third Five Year Plan and to make 
an assessment of the existing situation before describing the approach 

to the Fourth Five Year Plan. During the Third Plan national in¬ 
come (revised series) at 1960-61 prices rose by 20 per cent in the 
first four years and registered a decline 5.6 per cent in the last year. 

The movement of national income, and output of agriculture and 
organised industry during the last eight years is shown in table 1. 
Per capita real income in 1965-66 was about the same as it was 
in 1960-61, the results of the meagre growth rate of national income 
having been almost completely neutralised by the 2.5 per cent rate of 
growth of population. In 1966-67, following a severe drought, 
national income registered only a nominal increase of 0.9 per cent. 

However, the record harvest of 1967-68, marking a significant increase 
in agricultural output, was instrumental in raising national income by 
9 per cent that year. The estimated national income in 1968-69 has 
been put at 1.8 per cent higher than in the previous year. 


1-10. Fluctuations in the aggregate income were a reflection of 
file erratic behaviour of agriculture. The performance of agriculture 

iQfi'U ^ ^ St t ^ lree vears fii e Third Plan was not satisfactory. In 
65, which was a year of favourable weather conditions, a record 
arvest was raised. The improvement proved short-lived. Agricul¬ 
tural production fell sharply, in the subsequent two years due to wide- 
spread drought conditions. In 1967-68, however, a sharp recovery 
too place as a combined result of the establishment of new varieties 
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of cereal seeds, the incentive of higher prices, increased use of fertili¬ 
sers, pesticides and water and, not the least, favourable weather con¬ 
ditions. On account of a less satisfactory season, the production in 
1968-69 was marginally lower than in the previous year, though the 
availability of inputs has continued to increase. The production of 
foodgrains in 1969-70, estimated at 100 million tonnes, is higher than 
the 196S-69 production by about 6 mil lion tonnes. 

■V 

1.11. The slow rate of growth in agricultural production not only 
depressed the rate of growth of the economy but also led to an 
■alarir.mg increase in the dependence on imports of foodgrains and 
other agricultural commodities. During the Third Plan the country 
imported 25 million tonnes of foodgrains, 3.9 million bales of cotton 
and 1.5 million bales of iute. During the subsequent three years, the 
imports continued to be heavy. Despite increased imports of food- 
grains, per capita availability was lower than the 1961 level, except 
- n 1965, and there was severe pressure on prices. 

1.12. Production of organised industry increased by 8 to 10 per 
•cent during the first four years of the Third Plan. In 1965-66, with 
tilt dislocation caused by the Indo-Pakistan conflict and the conse¬ 
quent disruption in the flow of foreign aid, the growth of industrial 
production slowed down to 5.3 per cent. Over the Third Plan, as a 

whole, the annual growth rate turned out to be 8.2 per cent compared 
to the target of 11 per cent. The slowing down of the public investment 

programme led to a further reduction in the rate of growth of industrial 
production in subsequent years. The index of industrial production 
(base 1960=100) increased by only 0.2 per cent in 1966-67 and 
there was hardly any growth (0.5 per cent) in 1967-68. This sharp 
deceleration was accompanied bv an increase in unutilised capacity 
in a number of industries. Many factors contributed to it : decline in 
purchasing power because of the setback on the agricultural front; 
stagnation in investment; shortage of foreign exchange because of the 
need for abnormally high imports of foodgrains and raw materials and 
for completion ot a number of projects started earlier. Even then the 

. ^ na tion was not general. It was most pronounced in certain capi- 
ai goods industries. In some important industries such as fertilisers, 
Petroleum products, non-ferrous metals, electrical machinery and 
P mps a satisfactory rate of growth continued to be maintained. As 
a resu t of several measures taken by Government—such as import 

i:i_p ra , 1Sa .* 10n following devaluation, decontrol of certain commodities 
s ee, coa , paper, fertilisers and commercial vehicles, delicensing 

° f industries ’ some increase in the public sector’s demand 

and a r i se in the exports of engineering 
’ an all-round industrial recovery began in January 1968 and 
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III lilt • „ f ner C ent in industrial production in 

resulted in an ;ncu a•-<- of 6.2 pe 

1968-69. 

1 13 t n i< 1962-63 the rise in wholesale prices was mi * 

subsequent years the nse was sharper. Tpc E 1960-61, ac- 

sale prices in 1965-66 was 32 per cent ig er ° art j c i es During 

1966-67, which was a drought year, wholesale P was no 

16 per cent and prices of food articles by 18 p rices rose 

respite even during the following year when £ rices , how _ 

further by 11 per cent and ^ od arUC o leS , gL 69 P due to the substantial 
ever, became relatively stable during 1968-69 due m ^ 

increase of foodgrains production in February 8 1969 was 

train, on expenditure. The general rndex as on **£%*£«£* 

205.8 as against 208.2 on February 10, 10 i o fi1 . ifiq in 1965- 
• n 4 pl M949—100) advanced from 1^-4 in 1960-61 o 
66 "91 nt 1966-67 and 213 in 1967-68. This increase m thepnee 

fevel necessitated increased grants of dearness 
ment employees and industrial workers. The resulting mere a e 

non-Plan expenditure affected adversely Government s ^apaciP/ 

• a* thp enm* tim e as a result of many labors, 

6 rcos,“rproduc.ion in the economy increased and profitability of 
enterprises was generally reduced. 

1 14 On the balance of payments side, strains had begun to 
develop at the very beginning of the Third Plan. In the face of rising 
food and other imports and insufficient increase m exports the ^m 
tkm worsened- the country sought larger and larger foreign assistance. 
Hostilities in ’l965 followed by the two bad harvests u _*S8T 
vated an already difficult situation. In order to meet ^ e ^rease m 
defence expenditure and other elements of non-Plan expenditur , 

bold effort at raising taxes was made during some years of the __ 

Plan and in particular in 1963-64. The larger comm 
Plan expenditure and the rising costs of investment could not, h 
ever be fullv met bv domestic resource mobilisation. This again in- 
creased the dependence on foreign aid and led to larger deficit fimrnc- 
ing. In the event, inflationary pressures were generated affecting 
domestic savings and eroding resources for financing development. 

1 15. A growing trade deficit and mounting debt obligations 
characterised the situation. Despite larger utilisation of foreign aid, 
there was frequent recourse to borrowing from the International Mone¬ 
tary- Fund. The temporary suspension of foreign aid in 1965 put 
further pressure on the already strained foreign exchange position. 
ThiTwas increased bv the need to import large quantities of food that 

The rupee was devalued in Jane 1966. This did not inline- 
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diately improve the balance of payments as in 1966-67 exports regis¬ 
tered a decline as well as imports. However, there was some improve¬ 
ment in 1967-68 which has continued. 


1.16. While the difficulties of the last few years have unquestion¬ 
ably risen from factors beyond control there are still a number of 
lacunae which have evoked legitimate criticism. Despite larger out¬ 
lays, actual developments have often fallen short of targets. In many 
ke\ sectors, delays in construction, escalation of costs and the failure 
to utilise capacity fully have added to the difficulties. Many of the 
projects undertaken in the public sector represent new and complex 


ventures and, to an extent, initial difficulties are only to be expected. 

But even after allowing for this, the fact remains that the concern for 

speed, economy and efficiency has not been as pervasive as it ought 

to be. The public sector has the responsibility to set better standards 

of performance and it has yet to fulfil its role of generating adequate 
surpluses for investment. 


1.17. In order to present a balanced picture it is necessary to draw 
attention to certain long-term favourable features of the developments 
during this period. Agriculture has always enjoyed a high priority in 
Indian planning and emphasis on irrigation, improved practices and 
community development and cooperation has marked all Plans. How¬ 
ever, progress in agricultural production was unsatisfactory during the 
Third Plan. A number of circumstances have changed the situation 
during recent years. Successful research in plant breeding using 
foreign genetic material has resulted in the establishment of high- 
yielding varieties of cereal seeds. With a new awareness of the im¬ 
portance of irrigation, intensive use of subsoil water in many areas has 
emerged. There has been much greater demand and increasing use 
cf chemical fertilisers, insecticides and other inputs. Higher prices 
have made farmers in many parts of the country readily receptive to 
new practices and inputs. The possibility of an upward surge in 
agricultural production seems to have been established. 

1.18. In industry the notable feature has been the continuous in¬ 
crease and diversification of production capacity which has gone on 

spite of fluctuations and the near stagnation of recent years Gains 
nave been registered in many important fields. Increases in capacity 
ve been most notable m production of steel and aluminium, a wide 

eouinm^nt 1113 ^ too ^ s ’ industrial machinery, electrical and transport 
» ’ ert, lisers, drugs and pharmaceuticals, petroleum pro- 

also^ 111611 ! 1 ' min . erals and a var iety of consumer goods. There has 

™ 3 “ Cr f aSe ' m manufacturing capacity for power 
erators. All this has contributed to the strengthening of the in- 
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dustrial and a valuablc P° Kntial for 

progress in the future has been created. 

1-19- situation regarding 

Though the recent rise in pric considerable cost con- 

vaiiing stagnation induced, at of imports. The existence 

sciousness. Devaluation w ere attention of industry the need 

of unutilised capacity has force on e 0 f demand 

t0 seek export outlets tor iti o„ar ex- 

in the domestic market. The r , or , np «. c 0 f cos t and given some 

ports indicates that with con ' inue ^'' , the international market. 

rs ss 

'lixtcmal costs Efld prices. 




Social 5i*i t i•* tiiorp ire two 

1 no In the matter o£ social justice and equality th « e are " 

aspects to be considered. prnnom i c power is one; improvement 

in the condition of the comjBOn‘ n d d education, is the other. 

As regards the former, in ft* been a notable achievement, 
including the ceiling on land f lbe public sector, in¬ 
to the urban industrial sector the ^ main instru- 

d .trial licensing and taxation measures have been th 

ments used. 

22 

be fulfilled and to, in some States to W,o cover 

Also, facilities like those of pnmarv e services they afford 

the whole country adequatelv and the dua 1 there has been 

STfiSrST-to 52 in >^ 7-68 and to tmpressrve 

million in 1968-69. The rapid spread of the facilities tor 
and higher education has been mainly responsible for facilita mg 

amelioration of conditions of scheduled castes and 

enmp. proum among the weaker sections. Assistance 
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been given to village and small industries in a variety of ways and some 
relief afforded through activities of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission. Minimum wages have been prescribed for many cate¬ 
gories of labour and considerable progress made in legislation regard¬ 
ing industrial relations and labour welfare. 


1.22. In the refashioning of institutions for establishing socio¬ 
economic democracy the most notable achievement has been the aboli¬ 
tion of intermediaries in areas where landlords predominated. The 
“land to the tiller” legislation in some ryotwari regions was also radi¬ 
cally conceived. Legislation intended to afford security to tenants and 
the imposition of ceiling on landholding have been enacted in most 
States. Community Development programmes which were initially 
considered as main instruments of rural transformation were found to 
be too official-oriented and emphasis shifted to the creation of Pan- 
cbayati Raj institutions. A comprehensive programme of rural co- 
operativisation w'as also launched with the beginning of the Second 

Plan. 


1.23. In terms of regional development, there has been a natural 
tendency for new enterprises and investments to gravitate towards the 
already overcrowded metropolitan areas because they are better en¬ 
dowed with economic and social infrastructure. Not enough has been 
done to restrain this process. While a certain measure of dispersal 
has been achieved, a much larger effort is necessary to bring about 
greater dispersal of industrial activity. 


1.24. For Government to take a more dynamic role in accelerat¬ 
ing the pace of development, spreading its benefits widely, seeking to 

mitigate inequalities or to correct regional imbalances, it must have 
greater command over the economic resources of the country. While 
there has been progress in this direction, much remains to be done to 
strengthen the financial capability of the Centre and States to discharge 
these responsibilities of any modern government. However, even in 
the existing situation it is possible to frame suitable policies which, if 
consistently followed over a series of years, will make for significant 
progress in the desired directions. 


1.25. In respect of the objective of equality, sufficient data are not 
available to base a definite statement about income inequality. Avail¬ 
able information does not indicate any trend towards reduction in the 
concentration of income and wealth. 


Nor is there any indication that 
there has been any lessening of disparity in the standards of living of 
various classes. There is also the complaint that even in institutions 
like the cooperatives which were fashioned to promote socio-economic 
democracy, the propertied classes and the rich dominate. Problems 
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of lew income, unemployment and attracted attention, 

able. Regional imbalances in development hav, at ^ ^ ^ 

1.26. The inability to mitigate in ^flecto oMhe dilemma which 
equalities of income and wealth is a possible in the short 

arises in the present Phasefii^ome opportunities for people em- 

ployed in traditional industries b y, increa ses in productivity 

modern sectors. However, over the * resu i t f r om improve- 

and incomes of traditional indaSt ” eS ’ e uire lar ^ e capital intensive in- 
ments in the economy as a wo , . producing basic raw 

vestments in building con cem for achiev- 

ing the desired increase in Production m Ae thottm*, ^ 

tates the concentration of e or 1 growth opportunities. This 

already have the capability to respond . * J dev elopment of irrigated 
consideration shaped the strategy o . areas wbich have the 

agriculture. Output increases more ra P ld ^ o£ assista nce re- 

basic infrastructure. The opera l ° n , ° the larger producers in the 

private sector. A smifl numbeof *—*2* o£ the expansion 
resources have been able to take grcaici 

Of opportunities for profitable ^ ^ beginning 0 f the 

1.27. Analysis of the varied f some conc i u sions wbich are 

Third Five Year Plan a ” pears appr0 ach to the Fourth Plan. In 

relevant to the framing o vears shows that the basic strategy 

of Indian planning as definedatt which the economy 

not at fault. At the same tune *e dm ^ (he ose „ { 

has run emphasise the nee an(£ instruments to carry out the 

a number of supplementary important lesson is the need to 

necessary adjustments. » ” relatively stable conditions while 
adopt measures which will situation at present the supplies 

development proceeds. In the m ticularlv ? f food, plav a 

and prices of WjjiS^ Lability. Therefore, continuing increase 1 
crucial role m attainmg cnnnlies and careful management o 

agricultural Production and fo posmon in Indian Plans. Better 

available supplies must h howev e r not be sufficient. An impor 

food management al °. ne tbe method of financing the development 
rant relevant factor >s also * how ^ level of prices Jhe 

Sv aud - 

of f00d ■* 

dities. - { . ii i • • :. ; d ||ijj5' |J . 1 lifir 
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1.28. Recent experience also underlines the need to take ; uck 
strides towards self-reliance. Increase in the total burden of fere 
obligations has highlighted the heavy costs of servicing and repay¬ 
ment. It is time to think boldly of progressive reduction of net 

aid. 



1.29. All these factors together point to very careful attention be¬ 
ing paid in planning to stepping up domestic savings and resources in 
the hands of Government, maintaining an even balance of payments 
through increasing exports and keeping down imports and above all 
maintaining flexibility and adjustability in planning operations so that 
fluctuations are adequately allowed for and unforeseen difficulties met 
with effort in appropriate directions. 


in 


General Approach to Fourth Plan 

Tempo of Development 

1.30. The Fourth Plan has to provide the next step forward in 
attaining accepted aims and objectives of Indian planning. In formu¬ 
lating it, note has to be taken of the successes and failures so far. the 
observed continuing trends in the economy and the specific experience 
of recent years. The most notable lesson is that the current tempo of 
economic activity is insufficient to provide productive employment to 
all, extend the base of social services and bring about significant im¬ 
provement in living standards of the people. The continuity of even 

this moderate rate of growth is likely to be threatened if instability 
emerges because of the weakness on the food front and too great a 
dependence on foreign aid. The Fourth Plan aims at acceleration of 
the tempo of development in conditions of stability and reduced un¬ 
certainties. It is proposed to introduce safeguards against the fluctu¬ 
ations of agricultural production as well as the uncertainties of foreign 
aid in the period of the Fourth Plan. Together with programmes of 
increased agricultural production the Plan provides for the building of 
sizeable buffer stocks to even out the supplies of foodgrains and other 
measures to stabilise foodgrain prices and the price level in general. 
Further in regard to the financing of the Plan emphasis is being placed 
on additional mobilisation of internal resources in a manner which will 
not give rise to inflationary pressures. The outlays on the Plan are 
proposed to be closely related to the possibility of raising resources in 
a non-inflationary way. National self-reliance and growth with stabi¬ 
lity can be attained only if additional effort is put forward at every 
level. Dependence on foreign aid will be greatly reduced in the course 
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Of the Fourth Plan. It 1. ^^ do 

ports of foodgrains under PL 480 bv 197L about ha if by the 

charges and interest payments , Planned in¬ 

end of the Fourth Plan compared to the current^ ^ manu£actured 

creases in production of foodg.ains, growth of other 

goods are calculated to make it possible to lumt * e ^“ f ° e rts 

Taho,., 7 p r «nt a y e m °s another essential element of strategy m 
£ Fourth Kan to secure balance on foreign account and approach 

speedily towards the goal of self-reliance. . 


1.31. These measures which seeK to - ^ 

and to avoid inflationary d ” an p“® The'resource position having im- 

proved it is possible to mcreasc^ investment mpuB.K ^ how . 

activit-,-, although the^mtlays will tfl of econom i c activity will 

ever, that even with these o \ o£ the pi an . jf the 

be stepped up * ouUays ip later years could be larger 

performance is better th d ands essentially on the extent of 

than provided for now. investment and on the operational 

internal effort made in s ^gg displayed by official and non-official 
efficiency and dts Pbne d^p.ayedW a(tention need s 

agencies and estabhshmem invcstment is expected to reach 

to be paid to tbe pu ^ original expectation of an expanding 

^bSTs^r wt' due course, substantia, resources for its con¬ 
tinued development, have not been realised. 

1 32 Social Justice and Equality .-Vac process of development 
nught lead, ui the wealth an d income, overgrowth of metropoli- 

tan centres and unewsn refflon l*** 31 P There ’ fore> m attainment of 
ployment and rural underismp Y requires more comprehensive 

planning and greater c ™^ in concentration of 

has been attemp e so ^ oroblem Action under the Monopo- 

used, and purposeful policies ot puo r ole in this re- 

nationalised banks are expected to play a sigmncam ru 

dilemma has to be faced. The largest corporate groups are 
advantageously placed to seek and obtain for :gn collabora- 
expand or ,o initiate a number of large and 

mrc'fore. acting through them may^appear the easiest "d <lumk« 
wav of industrial development. In the process tne 
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an increase in concentration of economic power. Government have 
formulated the new licensing policv to control and regulate the con¬ 
centration of economic power. While large corporate enterprises 
would have scope for taking up new ventures in technologically chal¬ 
lenging fields, deliberate encouragement will be given to wide disper¬ 
sal of enterpreneurship. 

1.33. Income Disparities. —To some extent income disparities can 
be reduced through fiscal measures aiming at reduction of income at 
the top levels; but for us it is important to lay far greater stress on 
positive steps for ameliorating the conditions of poorer people through 
planned economic development. In a rich country greater equality 
could be achieved in part by transfer of income through fiscal, pricing 
and other policies. No significant results can be achieved through 
such measures in a poor country, where whatever surpluses can be 
mobilised from the higher incomes of richer classes are needed for 
inv. tment in the economy to lay the basis for larger consumption in 
the future. We have to reach the social and economic objectives 
th eh more rapid growth of the economy, greater diffusion of enter¬ 
prise and of the ownership of the means of production, increasing 
productivity of the weaker units and widening opportunities of pro¬ 
ductive work and employment to the common man and particularly the 
less privileged sections of society. These measures have to be 

thought out in a number of different contexts and coordinated into 
effective, integrated programmes. 

1.34. Local Planning. —All suggestions for such diffusion and 
growth of activity and employment involve detailed, specific as also 

local planning and implementation. Their acceptance would require 
not only larger effort but also changes in planning procedures. Some 

studies have been initiated and some specific provisions made in this 
regard in the Central sector. In agriculture, schemes for area deve¬ 
lopment planning and for helping small farm economy have been in¬ 
cluded in the Central sector of the Plan. Special attention is proposed 

to be given to the development of rural industries in the local area 
plans. The main work has to be done in the States. In some States 
experimentation in district or regional planning is already under way. 

* successive Annual Plans, district planning in the States should 
become more general and detailed and coordinated programmes in 
v- us directions indicated above should be evolved. The Planning 
Commission has a responsibility in this behalf. It is equipping itself 
in a position to assist the States in the preparation and evaluation 
o. ’ncividual projects and programmes and also in dealing with the 
overall problems of regional and district planning. 
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The Problems of Weaker Sections . 

1 35 Weaker Producers .—It is only the adoption of this approac 

,o area and activity development that tan enable 
throughout the country to participate in and bene t 
of dte economy. This by itself will, however, not suffice o mee. the 

needs of the less privileged or the weaker sections or of^thosewno 
have an inadequate productive base. These classes me compo ed^ 
a large variety of categories whose problems and requirements 
widely different. In the case of each of these, the handicaps 
prevent them from taking advantage of existing general PW— 
wrn have to be studied and specific remedial measures adopted. Thts 

will have to be done in a number of directions. e ,cc 
programme for aU producer classes will be to make Jj? 

Ltance viable, and next to start them on the 
Schemes of technical and financial assistance, an . 
other organisations for production, credit and marketing will have to 
be specially adapted to the needs of these classes. Similarly,^ pp 
priate adiustments in procedures of 

vilSr^dtXTpattern or patterns of development programmes 
must be evolved which provide for technical progress and eoon m 

viability These must be capable of wide adop ton on ^ e . 

been experimentally established. A shnUar approach will !»»*«»£ 

1 36 Scheduled Tribes and Ccsies.- The problems of scheduled 
tribes and the scheduled castes have in addition some apema l features. 

agg h.-sssssts. -ttiaea; 

anoroach or that of a schematic block is inappropriate in s , 

Development plans must be formulated to sun u m 
ties and levels of development of separate regions or areas. Wirn ne 
scheduled castes the problem is rather of social mtegration within the 
rural community in which they live. In both ^eir case S ^e sp^ial 

Tribal blocks obtain from the general Plan outlays funds required f 
the development of basic infrastructure and their other needs 
should be able to use the supplementary resources for specific p g 
rammes of economic development. Similarly, members of the sche¬ 
duled castes must be enabled to share in the general programme 

economic, social and educational development of the mra ’ 

specific programmes meant for them should help m removing thei 

r^ntive backwardness. 
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1.37. Landless Labour. —The small producer is overwhelmingly 
numerous in our economy. If he is adequately looked after in deve¬ 
lopment programmes and helped to grow and be economically viable, 
diffusion of the ownership of the means of production and of enter¬ 
prise could be largely achieved. There remains, however, the very 
large class of landless labour having no productive base and depend¬ 
ing ior its livelihood on wage employment. Programmes can be 
thought ol for turning some of them into producers as throu gh animal 
husbandry enterprise or by distribution of land. There are obvious 
limitations to possibilities in these directions. In the main, this class 
must be looked after by the provision of larger employment opportuni¬ 
ties. In the long run this will happen as a result of the process of 
accelerated development as is taking place in some areas of intensive 
economic activity within the country. However, in much the larger 
part of the country there are not enough opportunities of continuous 
employment. These opportunities must be created to the largest ex¬ 
tent possible and in such manner as to advance further the process of 
development. The approach of area development and of dispersal of 
industrial and other activity fits this requirement. Programmes of 
building up the infrastructure and conserving and developing natural 
resources are usually labour intensive and they contribute toward 
farther growth and diffusion of economic activity. The rural works 
programme was conceived on these lines. However, it could not yield 
results commensuiate witn the expenditure because it was not integrated 
into local development planning. This deficiency is sought to be made 

good by integrating local programmes with area development plans 
and non-Plan schemes. It is'suggested that local plans, apart from 
their other objectives, should take into account local needs for creating 
employment opportunities and should also evolve appropriate proce¬ 
dures and organisations for absorbing local labour in works created 
through these plans. 

Correction of Regional Imbalances 

• T ^ le pr °b Iem imbalance in development as between States 

is lghly complex. Differences in development between State and 
tate arise out of variations in activity in the three sectors—coopera¬ 
tive, private and public. Development of the cooperatire sector is 
re ated to the strength and coverage of cooperatives in the State. The 
m erna resources of the cooperatives depend on this factor; it is even 
°! e ™P° r tant in the cooperatives obtaining financial assirtance from 
fcOB^finaiieial institutions such as the Reserve Bank, the Agricul- 
e e ance Corporation or the Life Insurance Corpontion. Deve- 
opment of this sector, therefore, will depend on the efforts of Gov- 

Foment sod thp npnnla /\f a rt aU 4.* i. i 
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organisations. No specific new P-grarnmes o, poiic.es of the Centtai 

Government ““'^^^.“fj/l^’ preneurship within the State and 
Vitv depends on the extent ol ^ - m{rastruct[iT e and other 

the resources commanded V _ , ripvelonment of such acti- 

developments within the State conducive _ P depen- 

vitv. Attracting ^ the State. 

indlm in imS or other productive acti- 

"V’and prW "" Bo^end 
“r~es o d t P ,he State and their proper utilised by 

f wTnt k the heart of the matter. This in turn depends on the 
developm and ^ efficiency shown in the manage- 

ment of its affairs, particularly financal. . In * 5 central 

tions in which the Centre can Wp aI V *> ad j ust ments In 

“ure’s and policies of national financial and other mstrtuhons. 

1 on 'Tr, ih P extent t at the deficiency of resources in a State is 

mt du!'to defects “ 'management, the allocation of Central assistance 
Sntr^assbtance fe to States sets aside ^per««f™S^.^ 

_ aV .» c fate , policy of locating large Central projects m 

ward States and areas, wherever such deliberate pl«em ent fa po^b le. 
is already accepted. Recent decisions on policies and procedures . 
financial and other institutions will help m inducing ad ltiona p 
and private sector investment in the backward areas. 

1.40. Balanced regional development and dispersal of 
activity are closely interrelated. Growth and djversificabon of 
mic activity in an under-developed area can take place only 
frastructure equired for this is provided m an adequate measure^ 
programmes for conservation and development of natur 
undertaken. Within a State, development planning has to satisfy th 
primary need, of each region or area. Proper attention must be paid 
l developmert of agricultural production. This will be made possib 
fl Uo bv schemes for dry areas. In the development of animal husban 
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drv. attention must be on the broadening and strengthening of the 
economic base of small farmers and other rural producers. An 
portant aim of industrial development must be to meet local demand 
through local processing and utilisation of locally available material. 
Diffusion of industrial activity will be facilitated by the rural electrifi¬ 
cation programme on which large outlays are proposed. 



><x id Services 



^HTTK^fn education attempt will be made to provide at the first 
stage free and compulsory education up to the age of 11 and to the 
extent the resources of the States permit to cover the age group 11-14. 
Emphasis is being laid on vocationalisation of education at the secon¬ 
dary age and on the provision of part-time and correspondence 
courses. In health the plan is to cover all the rural area blocks with 
an integrated form of medical services with the primary health centre 
at its base and to strengthen these to the extent possible; it is also pro¬ 
posed to take vigorous steps to control and eradicate major communi- 
cablc diseases. A very large increase is being provided in the outlay 

a family planning. All these activities are being planned as an inte¬ 
grated operation around the primary health centre. The greater diffu- 
sion of the educational and health facilities will help to improve con¬ 
ditions of the common man. • In view of the constraints of public 
finance, outlays on welfare activity have to be limited. A strict defi¬ 
nition of priorities becomes necessary in this sphere and significant 
outlays are confined to selected categories and requirements. The 
ogramme of nutrition of growing children is being extended and 
integrated in the Fourth Plan. 

1.42. For the major part public outlays have to be directed not 
towards welfare activity but towards strengthening the economic base 
of the weaker units; and more finance must be made available for this 
purpose in the Plan. There are two main ways in which this can be 

done. First, by strictly limiting the scope of free or subsidised ser- 

• * . 

vices or supplies given by the State. General subsidies in relation to 

agricultural supplies have been withdrawn to a large extent. It is 

hoped that expenditure on food subsidies will be eliminated. In a 

vxiety in which highly unequal distribution of income exists, it is 

uiKk>ir3ble to make unnecessarily low charges. Above a basic mini- 

®um of free service in, say, education and health, appropriate charges 

hav v to be levied; these have to be fully economic at the average level 

tjod Ci.aid with the possibility of discrimination be much higher for 
th">se wth the ability to pay them. 


i The other way is to encourage all those who are able to do 
*> to invest their own resources in development. This is to be done 
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though appropriate expansion of institutional finance. If loan facili¬ 
ties are offered for undertaking a work of either individual or group 
development in rural areas, it gets completed and savings are gene¬ 
rated through the need to repay. This has been the experience in a 
number of State sponsored schemes and in many cooperative pro¬ 
cessing ventures. Earlier an element of subsidy was incorporated as 
an incentive in a number of these programmes. This can ° ow 
withdrawn safely. In all rural areas where development activity is 
demonstrably successful, it is now necessary only to formulate worth¬ 
while schemes and make arrangements for institutional finance. It 
would be appropriate in this case also to expect a proportionately 
larger initial contribution from the richer individuals. Such an 
approach would provide for development as also incentives for savings, 
it could also free a portion of the public outlay for being applied to 
the development erf the weaker units. So that while, say, development 
of water resources for the substantial farmers would be financed through 
their own savings and loans, immediate investment for works which 
benefit the small farmer would be undertaken through public funds. 


Employment and National Minimum 

A major objective of the Plan is to create more employment 
opportunities in the rural and urban sectors on an increasing scale, 
ju thg rural areas, this will be through labour intensive schemes such 
as minor irrigation, soil conservation, ayacut and special area develop¬ 
ment and private house building. Extension of irrigation and multi¬ 
ple cropping should result in a considerable increase in the demand 


for agricultural labour in 


any areas. An important aspect of the 
Plan is to give support at a much higher level to institutional finance 
for rural development. In determining the volume of urban employ¬ 
ment recent experience indicates that employment in the manufactur¬ 
ing industry plays a crucial role. The growth of employment in the 
field depends to a considerable extent on public sector investments in 
industry and minerals, in transport and communications and in power. 
Plan investments and the expected increase in national income should 
lead to activisation of the economy. The greater self-reliance now 
attained in indigenous manufacture of plant and equipment, coupled 
with increased investments and resumption erf industrial growth should 
be reflected in fuller employment as well as wider job opportunities 
throughout the country. Further, as a consequence of the increased 
tempo of agricultural and industrial activity, larger employment is 
expected in the tertiary sector, particularly in road transport. In the 
aggregate, therefore, the effects of the Plan proposals in improving the 
employment situation may be expected to be significant. 


I 
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1.45. In nlanning it is necessary to aim not only at an increase in 
total income and employment but also at an appropriate distribution 
ol such increase. The distributive aim is particularly relevant to the 
goal of attaining a national minimum. Calculations indicate that with 
the expected growth in national income during the next two Plans, a 
ieascnable level of average per capita income may be attained at the 
end of 10 years. However, the consumption standards of the poor 
would still remain unduly low unless special efforts are made during 
this period to alter the existing pattern of distribution of incomes. 
The possibility of progress in the desired direction during the Fourth 
Plan depends on the success of a number of programmes proposed in 
the Plan. There are, for example, the special package scheme for 
small farmers, programmes of animal husbandry to support the eco¬ 
nomy of small farmers and landless labourers, administration of forestry 
schemes to benefit contiguous rural areas and forest labourers and 
dwellers, long-term programmes of rehabilitation and development on 
a viable basis of individual rural industries, and measures for dispersal 
of industry and for the protection and continuous technological progress 
of small scale industries. A pilot project to test the possibility of 
making a standing offer of employment to local labour in selected areas 
is under operation. A Working Group has recently reported on 
measures for encouraging development of industrial activity in identified 
backward districts. Success in all these directions depends on the 
organised supply of adequate credit, technical direction and manage¬ 
ment guidance and supervision. Detailed local and flexible planning 
and careful implementation will be necessary. 

1.46. The objective of fuller employment and social justice will 
not be realised without stricter economic discipline and greater readi- 

Irestraints on 
the faster 


ness on the part of the relatively well-to-do to accept 
their rising consumption in order to release resources for 

Speedier progress towards social justice 

distribution. When 


development of the economy. 

also postulates more radical policies of incomeBBB^BEBBWPIH 
incomes are rising the objectives of growth and social justice are easier 
to reconcile. In conditions of relative stagnation, however, progress 

considerable difficulties 

of 


towards these objectives is beset with very 
particularly in the context of a democratic parliamentary 
government. 


system 


Refashioning of Institutions 

1.47. The objective of strengthening democracy in its social and 
economic aspects is closely linked with refashionin g of institutions. 
Reference has been made to land reforms, specially to those giving 
security of operations to cultivators. In this context progress has 
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mainly to be in the direction of filling some gaps in le S islat ‘ 0 “ a “ d 
much more effective implementation. Good progress as _ g tates 

nr x rraas 

production. The latter is a particularly difficult problem. 

Organisation of Agricultural Production 

1 .48^t existing rates of grow* 

employment rt ^P ear ^ ,nev “^ continuously diminish for some time 
per worker in agriculture s « n riatp. unit of orga- 

m the futuie. inereiorc, «-uc F tackled under difficult 

nation for is possible 

T/rr condiS J market 

major part and the attemp {armer and provide him fuller em- 

or ancillary activities of _ however, tackle the problem of 

ployment. This approach d * p or tbis purpose some 

fuU and p^rope^ udUsation ^of h* la ^ ^ be brought to¬ 
gether for purpose of However, so 

tary basis, has been oflficia y. ade problems of motivation 

far no L^ttin his Approach have not ye, been success- 

and orgamsation met with_ _ PP Moreover> it h as not been 

fully solved on any signi k • , . body of opinion 

sponsored actively enough ^^Jxcept for continuing the present 

sible to propose any ^ provide another possible 

Gramdan movement and far ming opera- 

approach to pro ems , evidence of the results of the adop- 

r s 0 , “ P “SMSS-fudge how far and in wha, direc¬ 
tions it could provide useful answers to any specific problem. 

< Panchayati Raj and Planning ^mneraev through 

V 1.49. The establishment the seUing up of 

Panchayati Raj insutubons -^-^H***-**^ a, the local 
kvel. Utl To S the extent that they are vested with powers which enable 
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them to participate in the formulation of district plans and make them 
responsible for implementing local programmes and schemes they can 
play a vital part in planning development. With the shift of emphasis 
to district and local planning their importance should increase. How¬ 
ever, it is difficult to generalise in this field, t he organisation and 
powers of these institutions vary widely from State to State. Even 
where they are vested with planning powers their financial and adminis¬ 
trative autonomy appears limited. 


1.50. It is expected that as planning at the State level becomes 
more elaborate, the planning apparatus at the State and the district 
level will be strengthened. This can be most appropriately done at the 
district level through Panchayati Raj organisations. Such a develop¬ 
ment should lead to plan formulation being closely related to the pre¬ 
ferences of the people and to the physical conditions of the area and 
plan implementation being better coordinated and synchronised. Also, 
with more active popular participation resource raising for local plans 
should prove easier. Attention may be drawn to another possible 
aspect of this development, namely, inducing a proper appreciation 
among local communities of national objectives and policies. In the 
ultimate analysis problems such as those of improving the conditions 
and status of scheduled castes and tribes or conserving forest wealth 
or vegetation cover cannot be solved unless local communities under¬ 
stand the significance and importance of national objectives and 
participate actively in the programmes for their attainment. Such 
understanding could increase through participation in plan formulation 
and implementation. 


Contribution of Cooperatives 

1.5 cooperatives are, in the main, business organisations. 

Therefore, their operations are more directly connected with develop¬ 
ment planning. Growth and strengthening of cooperatives has been 
consistently pursued in successive Plans and encouraging results have 
been obtained in many States. Though their benefits have not yet 
reached the small man in a large measure, the cooperatives have been 
successful in many regions in freeing the middle peasant from the 
money-lender trader system and making him development oriented. 
Cooperative banking and credit already play a significant role in the 
rural economy of a number of States; cooperative processing has con¬ 
tributed substantially to the growth of agro-industry in some States and 
the cooperative marketing structure has proved an important agency 
in implementing Government's food policy in recent years. It remains 
true that most developments have been partial and uneven and that 
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. , f rt „nr» it necessary to take powers to set up new j 1 - 

Government has found it ne _ ty ^ programm e evolved 

cultural credit corporal,ons rn Sta Su „ eCommi ttfe has failed to 
after the report of the Rural _ w' 
make a real impression. 

iso It is imDortant for planned development to bring about gro 
of cooperatives m all parte.of the-e ^ organisations. It is only 

when cooperative organisations embrace aU ^esjrom^ ^ 

through credit, sale, supply, P r f“i?'At „ can fully discharge their 
and act as an integrated system to, toy can hto reache d 

social and economic ^P»s.b.hties. y 0 ^ e ^ ing to primary 

^the district institutions £££ 7 *** <* pr¬ 
at the State and national levels. Tn ision of primaries, assis- 

posals such as strengthening and P r °P er ® P . of cred it, 

tance to processing activity w ere 1 ls emP hasis on better manage¬ 
marketing and consumer systems^ It encourag ing to 

1.53. It has to be recognised 

lives may only partially meet re qulremmtein W* ^ help of the 

pX D sec" IV where‘appropriate, the private sector organisations 
have to be devised. 

‘ Cooperatives have been ^^^^^ 0 ^ 5 “^ 

of national policy as their °P“ a 10 * nsure that cooperative organisa- 

a social purpose. It » im P° . It has at i east two important 

tions fully recognise this democratic organisations and 

aspects. First is that of functio g ds c f the weaker 

the second t hat *‘ r “ ca “ 8 be a nd is in part ensured through 

among their members. -Hi organisati ons and through 

provisions embodied second is a matter of policy and 

insisting on open ^opriate. » « P»* f ** 

responribUity SZ federal units in ™ * 

tose aspects and supply correctives where necessary. 

tos. Government may have to intervene. 

Nationalisation of Banks ; 

Uk5J. The nationalisation , of d ba °« racy ” P ““.n do so & ensuring 
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business units is adequate and on reasonable terms. This will require 
not so much the diverting of large resources for the purpose as the 
creation of appropriate institutions, spreading them through all areas 
and evolving suitable procedures. 


1.56. An important aspect which makes for somewhat larger 
lays through public sector agencies emerged after the nationalisation 
of banks. Revised calculations have indicated that during next four 
years it should be possible to step up mobilisation of savings through 
credit institutions and that a part of this additional mobilisation could 
be made available in the form of borrowings by Governments, public 
corporations and financial institutions. The increase in resources in 
the public sector has been utilised to raise outlays for purposes for 
which larger allocations were considered necessary in the Plan. 
Moreover, it is now possible to move in at least a few areas with 
a comprehensive type of total development oriented to employment. The 
Small Fanners’ Development Agency will play a pioneering role in this 
regard. The idea is to deal as comprehensively as possible with all 
development outlays in one area and to see that through comprehensive 
coordination of these outlays some kind of assurance of continuous 
employment is provided for local areas. It will be realised that the 
problems of the weaker sections and the disadvantaged classes stem 
out of their inability to get full advantage of development initiated in 
other parts of the economy. Detailed and specific planning for help¬ 
ing these particular sections thus becomes urgent, and local and area 
planning assumes importance. This general emphasis on making as 
large a beginning as possible in dealing with problems of disparities 
and inequalities and employment orientation is being emphasised in all 
aspects of planning. In this context great significance is attached to the 
reorientation of credit institutions after the nationalisation of banking. 


Regulation of the Economic System 



1.57. It is an important concern of national policies that all 
strategic economic decisions are made by agencies informed with a 
purpose. Emphasis on dispersal of enterprise and the clear 
statement that expansion of the public sector should not mean centra¬ 
lisation of decision making is designed to improve efficiency of opera¬ 
tion. Decentralised decision making is also a value in itself. In the 
t-ral sector the exteojiion of cooperative activity could lead to the 
desired combination of social purpose and decentralised decision 
staking. In modem industry the important general allocatory controls 
3t exist today relate to the licensing of imports and to long-term 
ance through public financial institutions. The nationalisation of 
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many sources will be manage the buffer stock of 
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lions has to be added the experience that the existing industrial struc¬ 
ture has led generally to a high level of costs and that the present 
system does not appear to have prevented concentration. In some 
cases industry has been inappropriately sited and some desirable 
adjustments in regional locations have not taken place. Having regard 
to the fact that the legislation on monopolies and restrictive 
trade practices and regulation of credit through the nationalised banks 
will curb tendencies to corner essential supplies, that production in the 
basic and strategic sectors will be fully planned and that trading in sen¬ 
sitive areas will be in the hands of public agencies, a relaxation of the 
existing controls appears desirable and is, therefore, proposed. The 
main objecdves o 1 this revision should be two. It should encourage 
fully responsible decision making on the part of entrepreneurs. Fixa¬ 
tion of targets, licensing and some price and allocation controls seem 
to have affected the care with which entrepreneurs should weigh the 
long-term prospects of their investment decision. Secondly, it should 
introduce an element of competitiveness in the economy which would 
keep up cost consciousness. Sheltered conditions created, in part, by 
the operation of existing controls appear to have reduced cost conscious¬ 
ness among entrepreneurs. Though the low rate of growth of recent 
years reversed this trend to some extent, it may again become establish¬ 
ed when industrial activity begins to grow at the higher rate expected 
in the Plan period. 


1.60. There is, however, one direction in which exercise of greater 
vigilance by Government is imperative. This is in relation to location 
of industries in metropolitan and large city centres. This should be 
effected in two ways : firstly by positive assistance and incentives given 
for dispersal of industry, and secondly, by disincentives imposed in 
large cities and positive steps taken for decongestion of metropolitan 
areas. 


Public Sector Operation 

1.61. Reference may be made to policy in relation to the operation 
of public sector enterprises. This is linked with action proposed in 
two separate directions. First is in the direction of much greater co¬ 
ordination and integration. Though investments in the public sector 
have been large and their composition varied, the different units with¬ 
in the sector do not act sufficiently in concert. It is suggested that 
this defect be removed by creating appropriate machinery for effective 
coordination. When this happens the plans of individual units will 
become more purposeful and their operations efficient. Secondly, it 
is proposed that detailed decision making in the individual units 
should be effectively decentralised. This is a specifically stated objec¬ 
tive of Government policy which has yet to be attained. 
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1.62. A matter of crucial significance will be the emergence of the 

public sector as a whole as the dominant and e ectl ^ ar ^ 
economy. This will enable it to take charge more and more of th^ 

commanding heights in the production and distribution of b 
consumer goods. 

1.63. To sum up, the Plan proposes to step up the tempo of 
activity to the extent compatible with maintaining sta y 

gress towards self-reliance. While continmng with effort in intens 

irriS3 f I 8 " c a ertain1dd“1f pro" activity'particuiarly in 

nperWted Ic oroposes to chart the course oi muusuim r 

so provide for future technological advance and at the same time 

tn hrino about dispersal of industrial activity and enterprise. The P ® 

° detailed action through regional and local planning to e p 
proposes detailed action tnrougn^ ^ weaker producers and 

• hC Ve ? r J i^mediSr employment and future employment potential. It 

Ss a rs a 

and'also contribute diffmion of en^erpr^e^and^strengthenmg^o^ 

S k i—nTin^a, planning and^gradna, 

ar’e'sasassii xsssssms 

able units. It emphasises the neeo i he "“ vate sector—smaU 

tion and decentralised decision makm 0 t P 

and large— within this overall frame. 

1.64^he objective of national planning in India “ a '° 

raise t& per capita income 

d«s n« Sad to social tensions endangering die fabric o £d*m«£ 

mentatkm of the programmes, the weakest are looked after first and 
Se benefits of development are made to flow by planned investment in 

^eci “7ively pursued. Fisca, and other poiicies should prevent 
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o t wealth, check ostentatious consumption and promote 
programmes aodl policies of public fccanci-J and other 
1 ensure wider dispersal of bench is. Reforms in the 
y.rffa nould help the growth of imu-ave and enterprise, 
f for hotiiooul and vertical mobuity, open up %*ider opportunities 

purposeful change towards an egaiit&rvua society can 
[tjn the last analysis 
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CHA PTER 2 

THE LONG TERM PERSPECTIVE 

m , • ; n iq 7^-74 in the Fourth Five Year 

The projection of real income in 1 ' . , lon(T tcrrr 

Plan H969-74) is appreciably below that implied in the Ion tern 

of'neartvtwenty 3 years. The expectation of population growth at the 
time of the formulation of the Third Plan was l(e«t higher 

assumed in the Second Plan. The h| g he, ; 8 r °™ r was meant to 
envisaged in the long-term perspective of the Thir OODU lation 

offset the effect of the observed faster rate of PP 

However for a variety of reasons, the progress ot the economy nas 

suffered a set back in recent years. Despite a remarkab e p 

agriculture after the abnormal decline of 1965-66 and ^ 66 . 67 
recent revival of industrial growth, net natronal pro duct (a t cons 
prices of 1960-61) in 1968-69, though 11 per cm higher than ^ 

The aasregate real income in 1968-69 was less than what it should 
have been in 1965-66 on the basis of growth rate envisaged 

Third Plan. 

2 2 Recent technological advances and the eagerness of 
adorn them on a large scale have materially improved the outlook or 
agriculture The existence of unutilised capacity in industry and the 
buoyancy in exports, taken with the proposed programme of “ ves “ eDt ’ 

Is expected to achieve an average annual increase of about 5.5 per cent 

in total production during the Fourth Plan. 

2.3. The growth of output in the Fifth Plan will, to a 
degree be determined by investments and the prepara ion 
during the Fourth Plan for larger investment m the future. steady 

acceleration of the growth rate must ^ •‘'med a . » t 

In The Fourth Plan. Furthermore, the goal set for the period beyond 
1 973-74 must be of a magnitude which can be sus tamedwth ^ 
able price stability -j. on the basis of 

growth in agricultural production. 
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mobilisation u) internal savings, eniciency of investment, growth of 
exports and import substitution. Taking these considerations into 
account—these are discussed later in the chapter—a target of growth 
of around 6.2 per cent per annum for the Fifth Plan and up to 
1980-81 1 is considered feasible. 


2.4. On this basis, net domestic product (valued at 1968-69 
prices) would reach Rs. 58,200 crores by 1980-81, that is, double the 
level attained in 1968-o9. Since population would, in the meantime, 
have risen by about a third, per capita output of Rs. 844 in 1980-8: 
would be 53 per cent higher than the per capita output of Rs. 552 in 
1968-69. With the revised perspective of long-term growth, the target 

of real income for 1975-76 envisaged in the Third Plan will be reached 
only three to four years later. 


Population Growth 

2.5. Population growth is an important variable determining the 

rate of improvement in per capita income. The assumptions relating 
to population growth call for some explanation. According to the 

Registrar General’s recommended projections (medium variant) which 

form the basis of the calculations, the population would increase at the 

rate of around 2.5 per cent during the Fourth Plan. This rate would 

fall thereafter, reaching 1.7 per cent a year by 1980-81. Implicit in 

these projections is the assumption that there will be a decrease in birth 

rate from 39 per thousand of population in 1968 to 25 in 1980-81 on 

the basis of an active family planning programme and a decline in the 

death rate from 14 per thousand of population to less than 9 over the 

same period. The current programme of family planning seeks to 

achieve a somewhat faster rate of reduction of birth rate than implied 

m these projections. Without a successful effort at limiting population 

, it would be difficult to achieve the degree of acceleration in 

improvement of living standards implied in our projections for the 

period. Its significance for the more distant future is even greater. 

If population growth is brought down to 1.7 per cent by 1980-81 and 

^oaa ^ t0 - 1,0 per cent by the end of the century, the population in 

estimated million) will be 260 million less than what it 

would be if the present rate of growth continues unchecked. 

. j_ ~ ^cpuhition growth on this scale can be a crippling handicap 

1 P°P u lation in relation to resources is already large, incomes 
ow and economic development is a desperate need. The speed at 

13 I'i P re ®p nted UP fe 1980-81 so that the detailed investment 
F ' Uh P,an 0974-75 to 1978-79) will take fully into account 
preparation in respect of additional output in long gesta- 

L5PC/70-3 56 reahsed in the ear, y years of the Sixth Plan. 
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nfhich a country develops depend^ rather than cu"«t 

, arg er part of with a 

dent children will hnd it mcreasi g y inve stment and national 

keeps growing rapidly, the merely maintaining the exis mg 

gravity of the s l tu f ? Droan mme Jd adequate resources of taan . 
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Macro-Economic Projections economy over the next 12" 

27 . The projected evolution of the econ^ ^ ^ ^ tab le 1. 

rears viewed in terms of broad ^ l9 80-81 and sustain a 

l order to reach * ^ 

SSw »»• it 5 &E 

steady expansion of P^d seU-evidentgj^H^HHMI 

level of savmg and mvestm_ 


ot saving and 

™“ , ,,*W.^ 


8l. 

no. 


iieni 


1968-69 1973-74 


1978-79 


1980-81 index of 

m growi p. 





1 


S-i/ * 


net domestic product at 
factor cost 

2 net dt mestic product ><t 

market prices . • 

3 net imports of goods an 

services ' . • ' 

net domestic expend.- 

ture ' - 

of which: 

net investment 

^ovt. consumption • 
private consumption 
<t per capita private con¬ 
sumption (RO 
9 nev capita net domestic 

9 ^product(Rs.3 •• 

10 projected Ptid-yerr pop 1 

l at ion tin anlltoni 



290 -7 
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203 
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(—11 0 
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2.8. The targets of income and investment are sought to be achiev¬ 
ed without calling for any significant increase in foreign debt beyond 
the Fifth Plan. This implies that the internal savings of the economy 
after 1978-79 should be sufficient to finance not only investment but 

Iso the payment liabilities on foreign debt, and that the growth of 
imports and exports is so managed in the context of the requirements 
of the growing economy that after 1978-79 the economy has a foreign 
trade surplus (inclusive of invisibles) equivalent to at least the interest 
payment to foreign creditors. If 28 per cent of the postulated increase 
of income each year were saved, the internal saving needed to suppo 
the Plan could be assured. The foreign exchange aspect of the pro¬ 
blem could be taken care of by exports growing at 7 per cent a year, 
and non-food imports at 5.5 per cent a year (with food imports being 
progressively eliminated during the course of the Fourth Plan). 

2.9. Public Consumption Expenditure.—With savings rising consi¬ 
derably faster than income, aggregate consumption necessarily has to 
increase at a relatively slow rate. Aggregate consumption m 1980-81 
is estimated to be 87 per cent higher than in 1968-69, implying a rate 
of growth of 5.3 per cent per year compared to a 6 per cent growth 
rate of aggregate income. The public consumption expenditure is 
estimated To rise somewhat faster than private consumption. A rapid 
growth of public expenditure on education, health and social services 
is one of the most effective instruments open for improving the produc¬ 
tivity and earning capacity of the less privileged sections of the popula¬ 
tion. Allowing for population growth and in pursuit of our objectives 
of promoting greater equality of opportunity and paying special atten¬ 
tion to the poor, an 8-9 per cent rate of expansion in public expendi¬ 
ture on these services should be provided for. Other elements in 
public consumption, namely defence and non-development outlays, are 
projected to grow at 4 to 5 per cent a year. 


2.10. Private Consumption Expenditure .—In the course of the 
next twelve years private consumption can thus be raised by 86 per 
cent in the aggregate and about 42 per cent in per capita terms. The 
average per capita private consumption, valued at 1968-69 prices, 
would reach Rs. 693 by 1980-81 (compared to Rs. 488 in 1968-69). 
The consumption levels of the poor segment of the population would 
naturally be much lower than the average. Table 2 gives 
of inequality in per capita consumption by fractile groups for rural 
and urban population. It suggests that in the rural areas the per 
capita consumption of the poorest decile of the population is roughly 35 
per cent o f the average in rural areas and about 28 per cent in the 
case of urban areas. This segment of the population consists mostly 
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of destitutes, disabled persons, pensioners and others who are not 
fully in the stream of economic activity. Their income and living 
standards cannot be expected to rise with the growth of the economy 
in the absence of special assistance. The remaining 90 per cent of 
the population could be expected to benefit directly from the growth in 
production and employment. If the pattern of inequality in consump- 
lion were the same as observed in 1967-68, the second poorest decile 
of the population would have a per capita consumption level (valued 
at 1968-69 prices) of about Rs. 320 per annum or about Rs. 27 per 
month by the end of the period. This would be equivalent to the con¬ 
sumption level of Rs. 15 per month in terms of 196CK-61 pnee s, which 
is appreciably below Rs. 20 per capita per month, which was deemed 

a minimum desirable consumption standard. 

Table 2 I Estimates of the Share of Different Fractiie Groups in Total 

Consumption : 1967-68 



fractiie 

group 


( 1 ) 


0— 5 
5—10 
10—20 
20—30 
30—40 
40—50 
50—60 
60—70 
70—80 
80—90 
90—95 
95—100 


rural 

urbe n 

combined 

(2) 

(3) 

<4> 

1 -48 

1.14 

1 .33 

2*02 

1 *64 

1 *86 

5 01 

4-25 

4.69 

6 08 

5 -35 

5 -76 

7 09 

6 *42 

6-SI 

8-13 

7 -57 

7 -91 

9-29 

8 *88 

9-13 

10*68 

10*47 

10-60 

12 *46 

12*59 

12-52 

15 -15 

15*90 

15-48 

9*37 

10 *24 

9 -74 

13*24 

15*55 

14 -17 

100 *00 

100 -oo 

100 -00 


total population ■ ~ _ 

" Source : National' Sample Survey (22nd Rom,d), July 1967-Jime 1968, bawd 

on a sample of 15800 rural and 8600 urbr, n households. 

Structure of Production . 

2 11 An essential condition for steady expansion of output is e 
ccnilg dose correspondence between the supply ct goods and ser- 
vices (resulting from domestic production and imports) 
demand for such goods and services in their final and intermedia , 

This Zcess The pattern of final demand changes with the 
growth* of ^hiconie end calls for a continuing diversification of output 
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This in turn requires sufficient supply of capital for invest® mt .and a 

Knlg» comprehend and analyse these complex mter-relahon- 
shi,T“d suggest action necessary for the achievement of fhe specified 
long-term objectives. 

Crucial Role of Agriculture 

1 12 Growth with stability should remain the objective of the 
Perspective Plan, as it is of the Fourth Plan. It essentially means 
that the supply of consumer goods should mcrease commensurately 
S Z expansion of demand for these goods after allowing for the 
specified level of investment. What is sought to be ensured is stability 
b the price level of essential consumer goods taken as a whole the 
criterion of “essentiality” being the importance of the particular good 
or class of goods in the consumption of the mass of the people. 
Reasonable changes in relative prices should be permitted to provide 
for flexibility in the economy and for imbalances between the pa 
of supply and of demand to adjust themselves. 

2.13. Nearly 60 per cent of total household consumption and 85 
per cent of the commodity consumption of households is comprised of 
agricultural products or manufactures based principally on agricultural 
raw materials. The prospect of achieving the projected growth in 
incomes under conditions of price stability is almost entirely a function 
•f the prospect of growth of agricultural production. Data from the 
National Sample Survey suggest that the overall elasticity of demand 
for food products is of the order of 0.8. Using this elasticity and the 
projected growth of population and per capita private consumption, 
the demand for farm products is estimated to rise at the rate of 4.7 
per cent a year. Agricultural production will have to increase a little 
faster than demand during the Fourth Plan so that the dependence on 
imported foodgrains may be eliminated. Thereafter, the requirements 
of price stability would be largely met if the gross value of agricultural 
production were to increase at the same rate as demand. Over t e 
period as a whole agricultural production will have to increase by 5 
per cent a year. The corresponding growth of value added in agri¬ 
culture will be somewhat slower because of the rising proportion of 
material inputs in total production. 

2.14. Agricultural output over the next decade needs to grow 
appreciably faster than has been achieved in the past. As in the Fourth 
Plan, the strategy for achieving this goal will consist of expansion o 
cultivated area, intensification of cropping, extension of irrigation faci¬ 
lities and measures to accelerate yield improvement. Provisional pro- 
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ieclions of the area, yield and production of major crops m 19S • 
and comparative figures for 1968-69 are presented m t ■ 

tabu: 3 : Projection of Moo C "+' ' 

1968-69 and t 80-81 


196S-69 


1980-81 


si. 

no. 


crop 


area 


yield 
(mill, ha) (kg/ha) 


produc- area yield produc- 

tion mill, ha) (kgjha) turn 

... (mill, 

(null. v . 

x tonnes) 

tonnes) 


(0) 


( 1 ) 


1 cereals 

2 pulses 

3 oilseeds 

4 sugarcane (gur equivalent) 

5 cotton (lint) 


( 2 ) 

99 -2 
21 -3 
14 *6 
2 ’46 
7 -7 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


(7) 


S43 

488 

473 



124 


83 6 
10 -4 
6 - 9 
12 0 
0 -95 


107 0 
25 0 
20 0 
3 -2 
11 -5 


1389 
744 

760 

6875 

172 


148 ‘6 
18-6 
15-2 
22 -0 
1 -98 


_—- - . 

HI-- j nmiected to reach 188 million ^ ect *^ e 

2.15. Gross cropped_areaw to 1966-67. The 

by 1980-81 compared to 156 r annum is rougfily the 

implied rate of increase of 1.3 p P s ^ e land can be 

same as for the first three a sprea( j of irrigation in arid areas 

brought under cultivation wi , amatiotl c f sa line or water-logged 

like the Rajasthan cana a , introduction of improved soil and 
lands and culturable waste.^The intr ^ irrigation and the mcreas- 

moisture conservation prac ice , ^ ected to augment net sown 

ed use of chemical er se _ Th e m ajor part of additions o 

area through a reduction 9* come from multiple cropping. The 

increase in cropping development of crop varieties 

improvement of irrigation co u is vis ualised that gross irn- 

which can be fitted into tight getares by 1980-81 and that crop- 

ping intensities in irrigated fc projected fargely in 

tracts a slight inc £ ea * . , en Ss 0 ver the first three Plans. 

continuation of observed trends 


Fable 4 : Projected Growth oj Ciop Ar i 



1966-67 and 1980-8: 

(million Vw * 

1980 - 81 


1966-67 


i 


cm 


n i > 


( 0 ) 



) 


p * ii ** "" 


SOVVl i 


2 

3 

4 


Vfi 


* i 


re. 

n aio^ 


gross iryrr.tfatofl ' ■ 1 ^ 


137 
156 -6 
32 -8 
123 -8 


(3) 

151 

i ss 
58 

1 30 
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2.16. The fulfilment of the targets for major crops would require 
some shift in the cropping pattern in favour of pulses, oilseeds and 
cotton. Changes in relative prices would be one of the elements which 
will help to bring about this change. The technical conditions neces¬ 
sary for such a shift have also to be created. In the context of more 
assured irrigation and the promise of current research on multiple 
cropping, there are good prospects for expanding area under pulses, oil¬ 
seeds and, in some areas, cotton, as part of the multiple cropping re gim e 
in irrigated tracts. In unirrigated tracts the physical factors which 
would contribute to changing cropping pattern include soil and mois¬ 
ture conservation, evolution of drought and disease resistant crop varie¬ 
ties and improved techniques of dry-farming. 


2.17. With gross cropped area increasing only at 1.2 per cent per 
annum, the fulfilment of agricultural production targets calls for a sharp 
increase in the rate of improvement in yields per hectare. There is 
reason to believe that the recent technological developments and the 
rapid growth in fertiliser use would permit substantial acceleration in 
yield increases of cereals. The unresolved technical problems, espe¬ 
cially in the case of rice, will hopefully be solved by intensive research 
efforts now under way. Some of the minor crops like fruits and vege¬ 
tables require relatively small area; the responsiveness of supply to 
growth of market opportunities is also high. It should, therefore, be 
possible to raise their production to keep pace with demand. 


2.18. The major problem area is in respect of pulses, oilseeds, 
and jute. The yields of these crops have increased slowly. Research 
on their improvement has not received as much attention as cereals. 
Since much of the area under these crops falls in regions with relative¬ 
ly low rainfall, it is far more difficult to bring about increases in yields 
on the scale achieved in the case of cereals. Nevertheless there is con¬ 
siderable scope for improvement. The intensification of research effort 
designed to increase the yield capability of these crops needs to be 
taken up as a matter of greatest urgency. At the same time, serious 
thought needs to be given to evolving a rational relative price policy for 
commercial crops vis-a-vis cereals. The recent technological develop¬ 
ments in cereals cultivation have greatly increased their relative pro¬ 
fitability. Since the prospects of comparable technological improvements 
in the case of other crops will take some time to materialist, a shift in 
due course in relative prices may be expected. 


2 .19. The prospects for the animal husbandry sector, the demand 
for whose products will grow much faster than for other farm pro¬ 
ducts, hinge primarily on the rate at which the supply of fodder and 
° firmns and other concentrate feed will increase. Measures for 
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brining about significant improvements m breed will take time^ 

«■£ feed ‘purposes ^ 

wthere is room for apprehension regarding possible imbalances bet- 

ween supply and demand oE animal products. 

_ . - on fWf-raee rate of erowth of 5 per cent in 

2.20. On balance an average rate oi a fairly rea listic 

acricultural production over t e nex t ^ e re n U isite supplies of 

objective. The ,ask 0 '? lann i° g 'hich they will in’fact be utilised 
efficiently. Of particular. m>P<rrtance tn tins conte» s^g ^ 

planning * or ' ece s”rv to mitigate the disabilities, (such as 

purposive action wiH ^ difficulties of getting supplies and 

insecurity of tenure, high , f arme rs if they are to derive 

credit) suffered by tenants and small farmers y 

benefits from the new technology. 

2.21. While the projected over-all ratcofgrowth ^ems attain¬ 
able, two types of contingencies ^ouldbc, pro £ ^ 

inevitable year to year ro SS ibility P of a shortfall in the avail- 

element of weather mid ( ) ^ husbandry products. The 

ability of pulses, oilseeds fibre Government intervention to 
former reqmres essentially a p^ y operations. The second 

stabilise foodgrams pnees by fllowimz adjustment in relative 

™rg,nal shortfall's or by substiht.ing. where 

possible, agricultural material with synthetics. 

2.22. The increase of ou ^'^ condit"on for 

particular the production.of fo. g stability. The balance 

of payment projectioos^erc course of the Fourth plan. 

Obviously, if there is any appreciable shortfall , P , 

additional imports needed to maintain pr« * £*£V 
pardise the fulfilment of balance of payments onjec 

Industrial Development 

2.23. Important as agricultural growth is to se cn^cS^On a 

rate and pattern of ,ndu ^ expansion of around 9 per cent W 

:, W " fh rSZ “ mining nd manufacturing industries and cons.ruc- 
Z would' I^lr to b? consistent with the projected growth 

aggregate income and agricultural production. 
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Table 5 : Sectoral Compt 'iuon o’ Xet Domestic Product : 

1968-69 to 1980-8! 

<Rs. lOOcroresat 1963-69 price*) 


ftl. u 
QO. 

;«ec*or.^;... 

1968-69 

I973-74 

197i-?9 

1940-81 

index oi 
growth 

19^0-S1 

over 

1968-4S9 

<0) 

" V ; in - " \’{ T| \ 

<21 ' - 

O) t|| 

^<4) 

<5> 

- (6) 

1( 

*fr .-cyvir-: and .clWd 
MCtftiu ei 

US-6 

1S9 -5 

234 

254 

171 


rruntttp. m*nuf>ctur»r*it 
and cormruction ^ . 

55 

W *6 ^ j 

126 

150 

273 

\ 3 

j ^ i ' : f 9 I 

87-1 

5 ii3 i * 2 * * 5 | 

t?7 

178 

204 

4 

met dmmtfic pr >Jxct 

290 7 

3*3-1 

517 

582 

200 


. .- - 


2 2c ITic pattern of industrial expansion over the neat decade or 
so s hould continue to be guided by the necessity of meeting the re¬ 
quirements from domestic production of a wide range of manufactures 
which admit of economic production. Quantitatively the most signifi¬ 
cant brao hes of industry which need attention from this viewpoint 
i-.re fertiliser- unJ icmliscr raw materials, metaK. petroleum products 
asd machinery. In all these area* a sizeable proportion of our total 
requirements is me; bv imports. Tt is climated that in 1968-69, 60 
per cent of finished fertiliser requirements, 64 per cent of crude oil, 
65 per cent of alloy and special steel and 7 per cent of mild steel, 
arid 74 per cent of copper, and 79 per cent of newsprint were met by 
!"t^c>ns. Imports of machinery and components amounted to 'Is. 516 
cro cs and repreiu n’ed about 30 per cent of the machinery’ require¬ 
ment Oftf ttfB WH decide. the project ' puft <5 iiKome Uod 
investment wifi increase the requirements of mild and aOoy steel at 
the rate of 10 per cent per annum, machinery and equipment more 


Oun JO per c* nt, nitrogenous fertilisers 15 per cent, phosphatic ferti- 
19 per cent and petroleum products 9 per cent, i'he dominance 
Hh products in import trade and the fact that the demand is grow¬ 
ing r apsdfv underscores the importance of reducing dependence on 



unport in these areas if the balance of payments objective^ were to be 

r * 


Domestic producsion in al^ these branches will have to increase 
CMer than the expected growth of internal demand with a view both 
to reducing the imports and taking advantage of prospective export 

requisite level of production of selected agricul- 
ttwal, mineral and manufactured products is g i v e n in table 6. 
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Table 6 


Requisite Level of Production of Selected Important Commo¬ 
dities i 1968-69 to 1980-81 


si. 

DO. 


commodity 


unit 


( 0 ) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


(D 

foodgrains 

sugarcane (in terms of 
gur) 
oilseeds 
cotton yarn 
sugar 

paper and paper board 
newsprint 

fertilisers-nitrogenous 


( 2 ) 


9 fertilisers-phosphatic 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
\9 

20 


coal 

petroleum products 

electricity-generation 

i ron ore 
cement 

finished steel • 
alloy and special steel 
aluminium 

generators and turbines 
machine tools 
commercial vehicles 

4P • 


milt, tonnes 

mill, tonnes 

mill, tonnes 

thou.tonnes 

thou.tonnes 

thou.tonnes 

thou.tonnes 

thou.tonnes 
nitrogen 

thou.tonnes 

PaOj 

mill. tonnes 
mill. tonnes 
billion kwh 
mill, tonnes 
mill. tonnes 
mill, tonnes 
thou.tonnes 
thou, tonnes 
mill, kw 
Rs. million 
thou. nos. 


968-69 1973-74 

1978-79 1980-81 

(3) (4) 

(5) 

(6) 

941 129 

155 

167 

12 15 

20 

22 

6-9 10-5 

14 

15 *2 

959 1150 

1500 

1680 

3559 4700 

6500 

7500 

647 850 

1250 

1500 

31 150 

300 

350 

541 2500 

5200 

6400 

210 900 

2100 

2500 

71 -5 93 -5 

130 

145 

15-4 26 

39 

46 

51 -7 85 

148 

180 

28-1 51-4 

71 

83 

12-2 18 

27 

32 

4-7 8 1 

12-5 

15 

43 220 

400 

450 

125-3 220 

450 

500 

0 5 2 *9 

3-7 

4 *5 

247 650 

1000 

1150 

35 -6 85 

150 

175 

at 100 million tonnes. 


-— ~ ! ' i qaq 7n i«i estimated at 100 million tonnes. 

iLikely production in 1969-70 is esnro<«e« 

2.25. Most of the areas What to p?* 

important are also areas '^ owmenl ’ to ensure efficient 

the size of the market and o£ ' e ' 0 " _ to be are as where it takes 

production. However, these also 'appe „ option. The 

several years to expand c^ae.ty artd to brm^to W P ^ a number of 

facts that existing ca P ac ‘y^ ^,. afc unc j er construction give room for 

confidence that ,TJis of machinery 

during the Fourth Plan. In requirements in the Fifth Plan 

;apacity | s ad ^ capacity will, howevei, be needed m 

as well. Substantial a . huitdine incliK ig chemical equipment, 
many branches of toote an d agricultural machinery. In- 

transport equipment, a§ we jj as electricity and coal, 

motnllureical and fertiliser mdust . An imp0 rtant feature 




metallurgical f advance planning. I 

provision has been made o projecU 

of^the Fourth Plan is uie u,, “ 


on a scale sufficient 
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to ensure the necessary expansion in capacity for production in the 
period beyond 1973-74. 

2.26. I he capacity for mild steel has to reach about 20 million 
tonnes of ingots by the end o 1978-79 compared to 12 million tonnes 
expected to be in position by i 973-74. The additional 8 million 
tonnes of capacity will be obtained from the expansion of the Bokaro 
and Bhilai steel plants and from new steel plants, including the three 
at Hospet, Visakhapatnam ami Salem, work on which will be started 
during the Fourth Plan. 

2.27. r he capacity of aluminium industry will need to be further 
increased by 220,000 tonnes during the Fifth Plan. Nearly two-thirds 
of this will be from two public sector projects (Koyna and Korba) with 
a total rated capacity of 150,000 tonnes. The major part of construc¬ 
tion work on these projects will be completed during the Fourth Plan, 
^'he balance of 70,000 tonnes will be obtained from the expansion 
programmes of various private sector plants in progress. 


2.28. The fertiliser programme is being planned in relation to anti¬ 
cipated long-term requirements. Plants already on ground or in the 
process of construction have a rated capacity of 2.5 million tonnes of 
nitrogen. Preparatory work has been nearly completed for six new 
projects in the public sector with an aggregate capacity of 1 million 
tonnes' and approval has been given for 1.3 million tonnes of capacity 
in the private sector. The aggregate capacity covered by these program - 
mes (4.8 million tonnes) is considerably in excess of the production 
target for 1973-74 and this is necessary to sustain the required expansion 
of capacity in the Fifth Plan. 


2.29. In the case of electricity, the completion of projects included 
in the current Plan will add an estimated 5.5 million kw. of generating 
capacity in the initial years of the Fifth Plan. Careful preparatory work 
will be undertaken during the Fourth Plan to investigate new projects 
and make adequate analysis of alternative ways of meeting the demand 
for power, taking costs and benefits into account. 


Imports 

2.30. The projected expansion of metals, chemicals and machinery 
would make an important contribution to import substitution. However, 
there will still be a number of products for which increased imports 
will have to be provided. Principal among these are fertiliser materials 
(rock phosphate and sulphur), non-ferrous metals other than aluminium 
and crude oil, for which India has neither adequate indigenous resources 
nor economical indigenous substitutes. Much of the increased require- 
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ments will have to be imported. Essentially the same considerations 
apply to specialised items of industrial raw materials and machinery 
which cannot yet be produced economically within the country. Some 
allowance will have to be made for the possibility that production and 
demand may not move in accordance with the profile as projected. Tak¬ 
ing these considerations' into account, non-food imports over the next 
decade or so are estimated to grow at around 5.5 per cent per annum. 
A broad oicture of the projected composition of imports and the com¬ 
parative adjusted figures for 1968-69 (the latest year for which com¬ 
plete data are available) are given in table 7. It cannot be emphasised 

too strongly that the projected growth rate of the economy wi a 
per cent growth in non-food imports depends crucially on the success 

in achieving the key industrial targets. 

Table 7 : Projected Value of Imports : 1967-68 to 1980-81 

Mtf l|| < H j : • (Rs. crores) 



si. group of commodity 
no. 


1967-68 


1968-69 1973-74 1978-79 1980-81 



1 


5 

6 

7 

8 


metals including me¬ 
talliferous ores and 
scrap 

machinery and trans¬ 
port equipment and 
metal products 

crude oil and petro¬ 
leum products 

fertilisers and fertili¬ 
ser raw materials 

others 

total non-food im¬ 
ports 

foodgrains 

total imports 


200 


181 


355 


3 SO 


450 


517 

125 

212 

514 

1568 

518 
2086 


530 

133 

185 

538 

1567 

337 

1904 


740 

180 

310 

605 

2190 

30 

2220 


1010 

270 

385 

635 

2680 

2680 


1080 

330 

430 

660 

2950 


2950 



EXP Z\ I. is equally important to stress that specific ^ «£ 
essential for the growth process and the country^ any Expanding 

essential ret l uire ™" ts f fhe^mportant measures for raising 

at self-reliant growth. India s s '‘ envisaged, India’s share will 

cent. Even with the growth o 1 implied rate of growth of 

no , be significant,y period of 10-12 

canrloTbe considered as too high. To snstain it over a 
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loriLi period would require a bod approach, a considerable diversifi¬ 
cation of our expor s and a concern fo quality and price competitive¬ 
ness. The projected pattern of export growth is shown in table 8. 


2.32. The growth of our major traditional exports and, in parti¬ 
cular, tea, jute and cotton textiles is likely to be slow. The major 
direction of future diversification will lie in metals and metal manufac¬ 
tures (including machinery, equipment and engineering goods), iron 
ore, chemicals and allied products. The world demand has been 
growing and will continue to grow at a much faster rate than for 
most other items. With its wide and expanding industrial base, India 
should be in a position to take advantage of the growing trade oppor¬ 
tunities in this range of products on a competitive basis. Of the pro¬ 
jected increase in commodity exports, nearly two-thirds would be 
obtained by the expansion of trade in minerals and man ufacture 
The share of tea and jute manufactures, two of the major traditional 
export items, is expected to be reduced from about 28 per cent of 
the total exports in 1968-69 to about 15 per cent in 1980-81. The 
relatively rapid growth of demand for marine products, leather and 
leather products, fresh and processed fruit and oil cakes in the world 
market, however, offers a promising avenue for expansion. As the 
supply of foodgrains improves and self-sufficiency is attained, an 

increasing amount of superior qualities of rice could be diverted for 
export. 


1 able 8 : Estimates of Exports b \ Major Groups : 

1968-69 to 1980-81 


(Rs. crores) 


si. group of commodity 
no. 


annua 

T 968-69 1973-74 1978-79 1S80-81 rate of 

growth 

(%) 

1968-69 


(0) 

0) 

(2) 

1 

agriculture and allied 
products 

450 

2 

tea - : imfe 

% 

156 

3 

marine products 

23 

4 

all other products 

271 

5 

minerals 

132 

6 

iron ore 

88 

7 

other minerals 

44 

8 

manufactures 

704 


to 

1980-81 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

605 

850 

958 

6-5 

170 

185 

190 

1 -7 

48 

98 

116 

14-4 

387 - 

567 

652 

7-6 

203 

273 

316 

7-6 

155 

215 

252 

9 -2 

48 

58 

64 

3 -2 

1010 

1429 

1639 

7-3 
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Table 8 ( contd .) 




(0) 

m 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6j 

9 

COtlon textiles md 

jute m mu fact u res 

289 

333 

367 

380 

2 *3 

10 

engineering goods 
including metals 

67 

190 

360 

400 

16 -1 

11 

all other manufac¬ 
tures 

348 

487 

702 

859 

7 -8 

12 

other exports — unspeci¬ 
fied 

74 

82 

98 

107 

3 1 

13 

total exports 

1360 

1900 

2650 

3020 

6-9 


Balance of Payments 

2.33. The scheme of long-term development seeks to eliminate 
dependence on foreign aid by 1980-81. Commodity imports in 
1968-69, according to balance of payments data, were Rs. 1740 crores. 
Foreign exchange payment on account of interest and amortisation on 
account of foreign debt was Rs. 277 crores. There was a substantial 
net outflow on account of invisibles, net private capital transactions 
and other miscellaneous items of Rs. 202 crores, making a total 
foreign exchange outgo of Rs. 2219 crores. As against this, the com¬ 
modity export earnings were only Rs. 1367 crores leaving a deficit 
of Rs. 852 crores. This was covered by external assistance (including 
Rs. 118 crores of PL 480 assistance). By 1980-81, commodity 
imports are expected to increase to Rs. 2950 crores and debt service 
charges to Rs. 650 crores. The balance on account of invisibles, 
private capital transactions and other miscellaneous items is expected 
to show a modest surplus by 1980-81. This together with the estimat- 


e 


cn 


export earnings oi ius* , - - 

commodity import requirements as well as interest obiiga ions 

foreign debt. 

0 

Domestic Resource Mobilisation 

2.34. The objective of self-reliant growth requires that the supply 
of domestic savings be increased to a level adequate to finance pro- 
iected investment and to pay at least interest on foreign debt. In 
order to reach the projected level of income in 1980-81 and to sustain 
at least a 6 per cent rate of development thereafter, the net investment 
fn the economy will, on a provisional estimate, be required o reach 

Rs 8600 crores by 1978-79 and Rs. 10,250 crores by 1980-81. 

. licit in these estimates is a steady growth in net investment at the 
Implicit vear The incremental capital output 

jado “ vorlTout to 2.0 for the period of the Fourth Plan and about 
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2.4 for the subsequent period. This compares with an average ratio 
of 2.4 for the three Plan periods. 1 

2.35. The relatively favourable capital to output relationship during 
the Fourth Plan reflects (a) the possibility of securing relatively large 
increases in agricultural output based mainly on high-yielding varieties 
of seeds and the expansion of fertiliser use; (b) the existence of consi¬ 
derable idle capacity over a wide segment of manufacturing industries; 
and (c) the sizeable pipe-line of investment on projects initiated during 
the last few years which are expected to bear fruit in the near future. 
As the potentiality of growth from these sources gets exhausted, incre¬ 
mental capital output ratio will rise : for achieving a given increase of 
output, larger investments will be required than have been found 
essential during the Fourth Plan. Underlying these projections is the 
assumption that much greater care and attention will be given to the 
efficient use of available investment resources by minimising the cons¬ 
truction lags and the lags in bringing capacity created to full utilisation. 
If the efficiency of investment proves to be lower than implied in 
these assumptions, a larger volume of savings will be needed to achieve 
the growth targets. In that event, the problem of resource mobilisa¬ 
tion will become more difficult to manage. 

2.36. Given the objective of dispensing with net aid after 1980-81 
the volume of domestic savings will have to increase from Rs. 2530 
crores in 1968-69 to approximately Rs. 8800 crores in 1978-79 and 
Rs. 10,450 crores by 1980-81. This means diverting approximately 
28 per cent of the increase in national income for savings throughout 
the next twelve years. The average rate of savings will rise from about 

8.8 per cent in 1968-69 to nearly 13.2 per cent in 1973-74 and to 
18 per cent by 1980-81. 


Savings 


2.37. Estimates of the increase in savings likely to be generated 
on the basis of the postulated growth in national income are sum¬ 
marised in table 9. The estimate for 1973-74 takes into account the 
impact of additional resource mobilisation contemplated in the Fourth 
Plan. Two estimates are presented for 1980-81. One gives a 
measure of domestic savings which can be expected on the basis of 


1 These ratios are based on the increase in net domestic product and the 
cumulated investment over the relevant period both valued at 1967-68 market 
prices., The calculations assume a one-year lag between investment and the 
generation of output. The ratio for the first three Plan periods is calculated 
on 1 e asis of the increase in the trend value of net domestic product at 

«^ir et «_ PnCeS * in 195( *"51 1964-65 and the cumulative additions to capital 

h«M i-- 0m ^ ^0-51 through 1963-64. Both the output and investment series 
nave been converted to 1967-68 constant price base. 
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the targetted income growth and the level of taxation prevailing. in 

The second estimate takes into account the further addition 


1973-74 A1JW „_- 

to taxation accruing as a result of measures taken beyond the Fourth 


Plan. 


Table 9 : Ratio of Net Domestic Savings to National Income by 

Sectors : 1968-69 to 1980-jj§Hjamin |Bkw rfgyI 


sector 


1968-69 1973-74 


1980 - 8 ! 

(A) 



1980-81 

(B) 









1 

2 

3 

4 


hou sehold 


corporation 

public saving 

total domestic savings 


6-4 
1 0 
1 -4 

8 8 



8 -9 
1 -4 
6 -3 

16 -6 



2 38. The estimates of the household savings are based on a mar*i- 
i .tnrtc rate on disposable income of 12 per cent the r„te 

observed in the past and assumed in the projections for the Fourth 
p. n nE . r iod The retained earnings of the corporate sector are re “ v 

to the projected growm sector w „ nse 

savings rate observed in thepMt. “ ^ 8 ationa i income w ill nse 

faster than total savings and tl . , h wiu contribute 

, • fu* navi decade But even by 1980 - 81 , tncy wui 

8 ,l,n 1 4 per cent of national income. The projected surph ea 

of public - »££* a „d transport undertakings Th 

m mining, - ; t0 vement in the profitability of th, 

of price adjustments visualised in th. 

Fourth Plan and partly from more efficient operation. 

— * <*| 

_ m & a m — 1 « 1» 1 n ! 


O ,0 the proposed additional 

increases in revenu ( g a deauate1y for the require- 


in revenue (making aue auu^a. - . : * v for the require- 

taxation in the Four ' h ^ ^developmental and non-deve- 

meuts of current expend mr . o bo «• ^ savings ov „ ,he 


... a cipnificant increase in j '•he savings 
lopmental activities. A s'gn national income 

next decade is anticipated. From 1A per 1973 -74 and 

in 1968 69, they are estimated to rise to 4.. l> » i5 ,,; ■ < 

6.3 per cent by 1980-81. 


^ Cr . t u~ a hove calculations would rise from 

2.40. Aggregate saving 1968-69 and the planned 13.2 

» per cent of the national by 1980-81. The savings 

ier cent for ' 9 ”- 7 ^ t0 ,.^Irmal co'r e will, however, fall short 

Ikely to be generated in represents the additional 

f the requirements lor that penoa. 
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efiort of resource mobilisation needed to reach the projected levels 
of development. In the current stage of our development only a judi¬ 
cious exercise of Government’s fiscal authority can ensure that the 
oecessary extra savings will be generated, regardless of whether these 
savings are to be utilised for investment in the public or the private 
sector. In order to raise total savings to 18 per cent of the national 
income and taking into account the possibility that taxes might cut 
into private savings, it would be necessary to raise additional taxa¬ 
tion amounting to 2 per cent of the projected national income by 
1980-81. The aim should be to introduce appropriate measures early 
enough in the Fifth Plan to generate the extra resources of the neces¬ 
sary magnitude. This effort would mean raising the proportion of 
taxes to the national income to around 18.5 per cent by 1980-81 
compared to less than 13 per cent in 1968-69 and 14 per cent already 
reached in 1965-66. 

2.41. Manpower Planning .— Some of the important decisions which 
need to be taken in the immediate future for fulfilling the physical 
targets of agriculture and industry have been outlined earlier. Man¬ 
power planning is another critical area where long-term requirements 
will have to determine current decisions. The decisions on the intake 
capacity in engineering and medical education are cases in point. 
The expansion of training facilities during the Third Plan has been 
on a scale which has eliminated the risk of quantitative shortages of 
engineering and medical personnel during the Fourth Plan. With mar¬ 
ginal adjustments in the intake capacity of the institutions, the require¬ 
ments during the Fifth Plan are expected to be met. The emergence 
ol temporary imbalances of supply arid demand should not be allowed 
to influence admissions to long duration courses : these judgments, 
based as they are on current market conditions, are not relevant to 
evaluating the supply and demand position several years ahead when 
the trainees will be seeking jobs. A long-term view of development 
of the economy can alone provide guidance for such calculations. Even 
then the task of analysis is by no means simple. There is need for 
sharpening the tools and techniques relevant to manpower planning and 
making a periodic review of demand for specialised personnel and 
their training requirement both in numbers as well as quality. 

2.42. Fresh thought needs to be given to the effective training of 
large numbers of middle level personnel oriented to the changing re¬ 
quirement of dynamic development and modernisation of the economy. 
Such training should aim at developing the creative ability of indivi¬ 
duals. equipping them for effectively performing their tasks in life and 
motivating them to serve the best interests off society. 
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Quality of Environment 

2.46. Most countries face in varying degrees pioblems of pollution 
of air and water erosion of soil, waste of natural resources, derelict 
lands, loss of wild life, ugly landscape, urban sprawl and city slumsH 
generally a progressive deterioration in the quality of environment, 
here is growing concern about the matter in India also. A healthy 
nvironment is vital for good life. It is an obligation of each gene¬ 
ration to maintain the productive capacity of land, air, water and 
wild life in a manner which leaves its successors some choice in the 
creation of a healthy environment. The physical environment is a 
dynamic, complex and inter-connected system in which apy action in 
one part affects others. There is also the inter-dependence of living 
things and their relationships with land, air. and water. Planning for 
harmonious development recognises this unity of nature and man. Such 
planning is possible only on the basis of a comprehensive appraisal 
of environmental issues, particularly economic and ecological. There 
arc instances in which timely specialised advice on environmental as¬ 
pects could have helped in project design and in averting subsequent 
adverse effects on the environment, leading to loss of invested re¬ 
sources. It is necessary, therefore, to introduce the environmental 
aspect into our planning and development. Along with effective con¬ 
servation and rational use of natural resources, protection and im¬ 
provement of human environment is vital for national well-being. It 
:s particularly important that long-term basic considerations should 
prevail over short-term commercial considerations, the social costs 
J benefits be used ns the yardstick rather than private gains and 
losses. At present there is no point in the structure of Government 
where the environmental aspect receives close attention in an integrated 
manner. Nor are there sufficient numbers of experts who can analyse 
environmental problems and examine developmental projects from this 
angle so as to be able to give balanced advice. These deficiencies have 
to he overcome before any advance can be made. Meanwhile, it is 
proposed to make arrangements to provide for environmental exper- 
tise in teams constituted for planning major projects so that environ- 
T.enta! aspects are not left out or mis-judged. 


Long-term Perspective—a Quantitative Framework 

2.47. One of the major purposes of having a long-term view of the 
economy’s development is to quantify the nature and magnitude of 
the tasks implied in the specified overall objectives. Such a quantifi¬ 
cation if of particular value and re’cvance for guidine current deci¬ 
sions m respect of areas where long years of preparation are need - ! 
before desired results can be achieved. These are prone to be nee- 
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lected as the pressure of the future needs, which they are meant to 
cater for, is not acutely felt in the present. Another purpose is to 
evaluate the potential of development and the nature of challenges to 
be faced in realising it. Excessive optimism regarding the possibilities 
of speedy transformation of the economy and the elimination of poverty 
and inequality needs to be moderated in view of the constraints opera¬ 
ting on the economy, as much as a dismal prognosis of stagnation 
based on an inadequate analysis of facts. 


2.48. A rate of growth of 6 per cent per annum sustained over a 
number of years can produce tangible impact on the life and living 
standards of the people. This will be more noticeable if there is, at 
the same time, a, marked reduction in population growth as contem¬ 
plated in the long-term strategy. But a faster rate of growth would be 
better still. It will help in assuring minimum living standards to the 
poor earlier. It would provide a convincing demonstration of the pos¬ 
sibility of achieving speedy, social and economic transformation in . 
peaceful way operating within the framework of representative demo¬ 
cratic institutions. The basic strategy as outlined can be extended and 
guidelines for action identified in relation to acceleration of the rate 
of growth to 7.2 per cent instead of 6 per cent per year through the 
twelve year period if the income and production targets of 1980-81 
are advanced, hy a, mere two years, to 1978-79. Such an accelera¬ 
tion will give rise to problems necessarily implied in achieving a 
higher tempo—firm long-term view, better planning and preparedness 
consistent and adequate policies, greater efficiency, shorter construc¬ 
tion time, more stringent economic discipline, greater savings, larger 
investment and larger foreign exchange resources. It will ajso require 
greater cohesion and purposiveness internally and a more equitable 
sharing of the burdens and benefits of development so that there is a 
proper climate of public understanding and participation. 




CHAPTER 3 


PLAN IN OUTLINE 


Size of the Plan and Pattern of Outlay 

A total outlay of Rs. 24,882 crores is envisage! for the Fourth 
Plan. Of the aggregate outlay, Rs. 15,902 cror is in respect of the 
public sector Plan and Rs. 8980 crores for the private sector. Jn the 
public sector Rs. 13,655 crores have been provided for investment and 
Rs. 2247 crores for current outlay. The total investment for the 
creation of productive assets aggregates to Rs. 22,635 crores. Table 1 
indicates the distribution of the public and private sector outlays by 
major heads of development. 


3.2. The estimates of development outlays do not include most of 
the expenditures by local bodies out of their own resources on deve¬ 
lopment schemes. Expenditure on the maintenance of developmental 
services and institutions established during the earlier Plans as well as 
the Annual Plan years (1966-69) will be provided for in the normal 
budgets and does not form part of Plan outlay. Table 2 shows the 
pattern of investment by the pub lic and private sectors as envisaged in 

M* *** 1 * m M ^ ' L - A ^ ^ 4 4 

the Fourth Plan compared to the pattern in the Third Plan. 
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3.3. Table 3 compares the proposed public sector outlay in tlu 
Fourth Plan with the expenditure in the Third Plan and Annual Plan 
(1966-69) under each head of development. The total public sector 
outlay of Rs. 15,902 crores in the Fourth Plan includes Rs. 8090 cro- 
res as outlay on Central schemes, Rs. 781 crores for Centrally spon¬ 
sored schemes, Rs. 6606 crores in the States and Rs. 425 crores in 
the Union Territories. Compared to the Third Plan, substantially 
increased provision has been made in almost all sectors. The more 
noteworthy increases are in respect of agriculture and allied sectors, 
power, industry, scientific research, family planning and water sup¬ 
ply. 

Table 3 : Public Sector Outlays in the Fourth Plan and Expenditure 

in the Third Plan and Annual Plans (1966-69) 

' (Rs. crores) 


s!. head of development 


third 

1966-69* 

fourth 

no. 


plan 


plan 

(0) (1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 agriculture and allied sectors 

* * 

1088 -9 

1166 *6 

2728 -2 

2 irrigation and flood control . 

* • * 

664 *7 

457-1 

1086 6 

3 power ... * 

• • 

1252-3 

1182-2 

2447 -6 

4 village and small industries . 

* • 

240-8 

144 *1 

293 • 1 

5 industry and minerals 

* * 

1726-3 

1575 -0 

3337 -7 

6 transport and communications 

* * 

2111-7 

1239-1 

3237 -3 

7 education .... 

* * 

588 -7 

322 -4 

822 -6 

8 scientific research 

* ■ 

71 -6 

51 1 

. 140-3 

9 health .... 

• * 

225 -9 

140 -1 

433 -5 

10 family planning . 

# * 

24-9 

75 -2 

315-0 

11 water supply and sanitation 

* * 

105 -7 

100-6 

407 *3 

12 housing, urban and regional de 

vclopmcnt 

127 -6 

63 *4 

237 -0 

13 welfare of backward classes . 

* * 

99-1 

68 *5 

142 - 

14 social welfare 

• * 

19 1 

12*1 

41 -4 

If- labour welfare and craftsmen training . 

55 -8 

35 -5 

2 9 *9 

16 other programmes 

• • 

173 • i 

123 *5 

192 -3 

17 total .... 

• * 

8576 -5 

6756 -5 

15902 2 


•Subject to final adjustments. 


Central Assistance j. |;|s : .; -,L. 

3.4. The principles of allocation and the pattern of Central assur¬ 
ance to the States have also undergone a change. Many States had 
expressed a view that the Central assistance for State Plans should be 
distributed in accordance with certain objective criteria. The question 
was, therefore, placed before the Committee of Chief Ministers of 
he National Development Council. Tt was decided that after provi¬ 
ng for the requirements of the States of Assam, Nagaland and Jammu 
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anu Kashmir, the Central assistance to the remaining States for the 
Fourth Plan be distributed to the extent of 60 per cent on the basis of 
their p pulation, 10 per cent on their per capita income if below 
the national average, and 10 per cent on the basis of tax effort in 
relation to per capita income, and tha,t another 10 per cent be allotted 
in proportion to the commitments in respect of major continuing irri¬ 
gation and power projects. The remaining 10 per cent, it was decid¬ 
ed, should be distributed among the States so as to assist them in 
tackling certain special problems, like those relating to metropolitan 
areas, floods, chronically drought affected areas and tribal areas. 

3.5. Hitherto the Plan schemes under different heads of develop¬ 
ment had their own patterns of assistance and the States could draw 
heir grants or loans accordingly. Outlays under certain heads of 
development as also on some of the specified schemes were earmarked 
and could not be diverted to other heads of development or schemes. 
This involved procedure of estimation, intimation and payment of 
Central assistance led to a complicated system of accounting and delays 
in final financial adjustments. Another feature of this system was 
that comparatively more advanced States were able to obtain a larger 
proportion of Central assistance in the form of grant even though the 
total quantum of assistance from the Centre was less in comparison 
with the less advanced States as they could adopt, in view of their 
revenue position being comfortable, such schemes as would attract 
larger amounts of grant. In order to simplify the procedure for re¬ 
lease of Central assistance, to avoid adoption of standard schemes 
unsuited to local conditions and needs as well as to ensure equity among 
States in regard to the grant assistance for the Plan, it has been decid¬ 
ed that in future there will be no schematic patterns of assistance. 
Central assistance will not be related to any specific scheme or pro¬ 
gramme under the State Plans but would be given to the States through 
block grants and block loans. Each State will get a fixed proportion 
~(30Cf>) of Central assistance in the form of grant and the balance 
(70 %) by way of loans. In order to ensure that the overall priorities 
of the Plan are adhered to, outlays under certain heads or subheads 
of development and specified schemes will, however, be earmarked 
and will not be diverted to other heads of development. The dis¬ 
tribution of Central assistance to the different States and the total size 
of their Plans are given in Annexure II. The details of distribution of 
outlays by each head of development for the Centre and Centrally 
sponsored schemes are riven in Annexures IV and V. 

3.6. States will now have much greater initiative in the formulation 
of schemes and programmes. Till now the State Plans had been 
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formulated by and large in terms of standard schemes which had been 
approved by the Central Ministries and the Planning Commission and 
which carried with them a quantum of assistance in the shape of loans 
and grants. 


3.7. The decision that 60 per cent of the assistance should be 
distributed on the basis of population and that the States in which per 
capita incomes were below the national average should get another 10 
per cent of the total assistance is a step towards the reduction of regional 
imbalances. 


3.8. The distribution of Central assistance according to the formula 
accepted by the National Development Council reduces the uncertainties 
which have till now attended the process of fixing the size of the Five 
Year and Annual Plans of States. Central assistance being pre-deter- 
rained, the size of the States’ Plans will now be dependent largely on the 
efforts of the individual State to marshal its own resources for Plan 


programmes. 

Centrally Sponsored Schemes 

3.9. Ever since the First Plan, a variety of programmes had been 
launched through schemes in which uniform patterns of staffing and 
administrative organisation were laid down by the Centre. They usually 
carried with them substantial Central assistance during the Plan period. 
These were called Centrally sponsored schemes. The responsibi liy or 
financing the committed expenditure for these at the end of the P an 


11 on the States. 

3 10 The States felt that most of the programmes envisaged in 
icse schemes could be more appropriate,y carriedI ou. by them throu 
teir own Plans. The Administrative Reforms Commission had als 
rpressed a similar view in their report on the Machinery for Piann.n 

d suggested restriction of the number 

^nJrnum *nrl simplification of their operation. It has be. 



bat in future only those Centrally sponsored schemes 

which fiitfil the follow,ng criteria : 


will be 

r * 


(c) that 



■ mm - ■ m B ■ A b ■ ■ ■ • ■ i i ■ m # ■ ■ i r V ( * fg— w » — 

that they relate to demonstrations, pilot projects, surveys 
and research; 

(b) that they have a regional or mter-State c ^ ar ^ cter ’ unLi , 

they require lump sum provision to be ma 
could be broken down territorially; and 
(d) that they have an overall significance rom e 

• l ' i BtlfflC. ^ : U • * V " t? ' J .• ^ > hi ~ - • 

i i l The position was reviewed in the light of the above 
and a shorter list of Centrally sponsored schemes was d J 
annroved by the Commitee of the National Development Cou 
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in September 1968. The list contained 52 schemes compared to 92 
originally included. Subsequently the Planning Commission and the 
Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Coopera¬ 
tion decided that the seven schemes to be administered by ICAR 
may be classified as- purely Central schemes with the result that in the 
Fourth Five Year Plan 1969-74 the total number of Centrally sponsored 
schemes is 47. Those schemes will hereafter be wholly finan ced by 
the Central Government. The outlay on these schemes is Rs. 781 crores. 
The Centrally sponsored schemes are mainly under agriculture, health 
family planning and welfare of backward classes. 

3.12. The distribution ol outlay between the Centre, Centrally 
sponsored schemes. States and Union Territories under major heads of 
development is shown in table 4. Annexure I gives more detailed 
information about the expenditure under various heads of development 
in the Third Plan and Annual Plans (1966-69) and the corresponding 
outlays in the Fourth Plan : 


Table 4 


Distribution of Public Sector Outlays : Centre, Centrally 
sponsored, States and Union Territories 


( Rs. crores . 


s!. head of development 
no- 

centre 

centrally 

m 

sponsored 

union 

territories 

states 

total 

(0) (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

I agriculture and allied 
sectors . 

1104-26 

126 -83 

. 71 -58 

1425-51 

2728 -18 

2 irrigation and flood 

control . 

23 -50 


12-68 

1050 -39 

1086 -57 

3 power 

424 -72 

22 -00 

81 -78 

1919-07 

2447 57- 

4 village and small in- i - r : ^ : ; 

dustries . 

148 -65 

5-10 

10 41 

128 -97 

293 13. 

5 industry and minerals . 

3150-86 

-- 

3 -79 

183 06 

3337 -71 

6 transport and commu- 

mcations 

2622 *00 

42 -00 

90 -72 

482 -54 

3237-2f 

7 education . 

241 -00 

30 -00 

51 -77 

499 -89 

822 -66 

8 scientific research 

140 -26 

— 

— 

— - 

140 -26 

9 health . . . 

53 -50 

176 -50 

19-28 

184 -25 

433 -53 

10 family planning . 

— 

315-00 

■ 


315 ‘00 

11 water supply and sani- 

tation 

3 -80 

2 00 

43 -33 

358 -16 

407 ■2 < t 

J2 housing, urban and re- 

giona! development . 

48 -60 

- 

21 -33 

167 -10 

237 -03 

13 welfare of backward 
classes . 

0-50 

59-50 

4-95 

77 -43 

142 -38. 

14 social welfare 

27 -43 

2-00 

1 -41 

10-54 

41 -38 

15 labour welfare and cra¬ 
ftsmen training 

10-00 


2-88 

27-02 

39 -90 

to other programmes 

90 -68 

— 

9-09 

92 -54 

192 -31 

17 total 

• • 

8089 -76 

780 93 

425 *00 

6606-47 

15902 16 
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• « 


3.13. The outlay under agriculture does not iully renect me aauu- 
pated step up in as much as it does not take into account the substantial 
investment to be financed in this sector by some of the financial institu¬ 
tions namely, agro-industries corporations, land development banks anc 
central cooperative banks. The investment in agriculture to be financed 
bv these institutions from resources other than Plan outlays woul 
amount to Rs. 950 crores. The Rural Electrification Corporation wlII 
make a supporting investment of Rs. 150 crores. The relevant figures 

are ; 

Table 5 : Investment in Agriculture from Different Financial Institu¬ 
tions 

(Rs. crores) 


si. 

no. 

institution 

investment loans advanced 


1969-74 

A- 



1966-67 

_A--— 

1967-68 

1968-69 

f 

total 

invest- 

plan 

outlay 

other 

resour- 






ment 


ces 






loans 


to be 






to be 


raised 





financed 



( 0 ) 

to 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

(7) 

i 

agriculture refinance 

2 1 

5-7 

10 0 

200 0 

200 0 

— 


corporation . 




2 

agro-industries corpo- 




100 -0 

50 0 

50 -0 


rations 





• 


3 

land development 

banks £ 

60 0 

78 -0 

100-0 

700-0 

200 -0 

500*0 

4 

central cooperative 

banks 

15 0 

15-0 

15-0 

150-0 

— 

150*0 

5 

indian dairy corpora- 




95 -0 

95 *0 

— 


tion 




250 -0 

— 

250 *0 

6 

commercial banks ■* 





545*0 

950 0 

7 

total 

77 1 

98-7 

125 0 

1495 -0 


Centre's Plan reauirements of Central projects were 

3.14. The details of the requireme * priorities 

discussed with the Mm economy certain adjustments in ttu 

and the essential needs . been made while considering the 
outlays of the various sec ^ ^ Central sector, an attempt 

programmes to bemeu e ' m£>rc clear i y and fully the programmes 
has also been made K id J certain Central institutions to which 
which were being financed Central Governme nt resources and 

funds were flowing p W sectors In particular, mention has t 
^.ortiv from banking and other sectors. P 
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be made of the resources to be raised by the Food Corporation of India 
for building up buffer stocks of foodgrains and by term-lending institu¬ 
tions like the Industrial Development Bank, the Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration, the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation and the 
Agricultural Refinance Corporation for financing Plan programmes. 


State Plans 

3.15. In the light of the reassessment of resources after the award 
of the Fifth Finance Commission and special accommodation to States 
m respect of their non-Plan deficits, the State Plan outlays have now 
been put at Rs. 6606 crores for the Fourth Plan period. This will be 
supplemented by an outlay o' Rs. 781 crores for Centrally sponsored 
schemes mainly under agriculture, health, family planning and welfare 
of backward classes. The Central Plan also includes provision to the 
extent of Rs. 545 crores by way of support to the State programmes 
through institutions like Agricultural Refinance Corporation, Land 
Development Banks, Rural Electrification Corporation and Indian Dairy 
Corporation. Provision has also been made in the Central sector 
Plan for a few schemes which will directly benefit the States. Among 
them are the schemes for small farmers and agricultural labourers 
\ Rs. 115 crores), dry farming (Rs. 20 crores) and area development 
(Rs. 15 crores). Thus a significant proportion of the additional outlay 
in the Central sector Plan is designed to support the development pro¬ 
grammes included in the State Plans and the total Plan expenditure in 
States (excluding purely Central sector programmes, as for railways, 
large industries and ports) will be substantially larger than the outlays 
of State Plans. 


Table 6 : State Plan Outlay by Major Heads of Development 

SsMwiP StfcB ' v' : \ 8S w • (Rs. crores) 


sl. head of development 

oo. 

third 

plan 

annual 

plans 

1966-691 

fourth 

plan 

(°) (1) | • |j§§ 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

I agriculture and allied sectors 

972 

779 

1426 

2 irrigation and flood control 

655 

448 

1050 

3 power. 

1139 

970 

1919 

4 industry and minerals .... 

203 

146 

312 

5 transport and communications 

294 

210 

483 

6 social services ...... 

844 

456 

1324 

? oiher programmes ..... 

58 

43 

92 

8 total 

4165 

3052 

6606 


l Subject to final adjust 



ents 


3.16. The targets aimed at and the results anticipated in selected 
fields are indicated in table 7: p* 14 .:% • s T 
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3.17. On the basis of the programme of investments proposed lor 
the Fourth Plan and the level of outputs expected to be reached in 
different sectors by 1973-74, it is estimated that the overall rate of 
growth during the Fourth Plan will be about five and a half per cent a 
year. Detailed sectoral estimates are presented in Table 8 

Table S : Estimates of Net National Product : 1968-69 to 1973-74 

(Rs. crores at 1068-69 prices) 


iL 

DO. 

item 



1968-69 

1973-74 

(0) 

0) 



(2) 

(3) 

fc ! 

agriculture .... 

m 

m 

1425* 

18212 


forestry and logging 

m 

m 

4-49 

539 

3 

fishing * • • • 

• 

w 

105 

2(M» 

4 

sub-total • 

• 

• 

14864 

18951 

3 

mining and quarrying 

• 

• 

317 

465 

6 

rye sc ile manufacturing 

» 

• 

2242 

3490 

7 

sr« .11 to *e manufacturing 

• 

• 

1559 

201 1 

% 8 

o instruction • 

• 

• 

1142 

1722 t 

9 

elcericny. ga* and water supply 

• 

m 

237 

370 

10 

sub-total .... 

• 

m 

5497 

8058 

1] 

transport end communications 

• 

w 

1309 

1785 

12 

r ii!u y^ 

• 

m 

469 

595 

13 

comrrrjaioitk>ns • • 

• 

# 

181 

2(5 

i4 j 

tranxpor 4 by other mean* 

• 

• 

659 

92 5 

15; 

tt'sde. ^tor.*ige, hotel! «nd restaun^nts 

• 

• 

3105 

4357 

,16 


• 

* 

4414 

6142 

\ 17 

h inking and insurance ... 

• 

* 

44*» 

-ill! 

re {estate and ownership ot dwellings 

• 

• 

675 

iW 

797 

10 

public admir.is'raron and defer.c. 

• 

• 

1308 

1444 


dther *L*r vices .... 

4ft 

• 

1873 

2360 

21 

sub- total ..... 

7 

• 

4296 

5155 


net Ci mcatic product 

• 

# 

29071 

38306 

23 

r ot factor i iconic from abroad 

♦ 

* 

(—)270 

4 — >408 

24 

net motional product at factor cast or 
national income 


m 

28801 

or 

28800 

37898 

or 

37900 


- a According to the estimates of the Registrant General, population 
* expected to grow st the rate of 2.5 per cent per year durinYthe five 
>c * r ** r * c<! The increase ?n per capita income over the Plan period 
** 3 per cent per year. In order to realise the rate of growth 

Plated, i: will be necessary to step up the rate of domestic savings 

Totn ,evcl of 8 8 per cent in 1968-69 to 13.2 per cent and that of 
“£es meat from 113 per cent to 3 4.5 per cent by the end of the Plan 
*e increase in foodgrains output visualised in the Plan will enable 
country to dispense with concessional food imports by 1971. Efforts 
"* lo hmil the rrowth of non-food imports to 5.5 per cent per 
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VM r w hile securing an annual increase of 7 per cent in exports. As a 
St Requirements of foreign aid, net of .iebt repayment an 

interest payments, in the terminal year of the Plan w.ll be broughtdo.n 

, , ) i • t QAR-fiQ A detailed discussion of the pro- 

Rrammes designed to achieve these objectives appears in the succeeding 
chaR.” s TaWe 9 gives a few selected macro-economrc protect,ons for 

the Fourth Plan : 

TABLE 9 : Macro-Economic Projections : 1968-69 and 1973-74 


Si. 

no. 


item 


unit 


1968-69 


1973-74 



( 0 ) 


2 

3 

4 


(1) __. 

(2) 

ki) 

28800 

37900 

national income 

Rs. crores 

at 1968-69 
prices 

population (mid year-october !) 
per capita income 

million 

rupees 

527 

546 

596 

636 

domestic savings as percentage of 
national income • 

per cert 

8.8 

13-2 

net investment as percentage of na¬ 
tional income 

per cent 

11 -3 

14.5 
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ANNEXURE / 


Pi hHe Sector Outlay in the Fourth Finn ami Expenditure in the Third 

Plan and Anticipated Expenditure during 1966-69 

I id-". (Rs. L l OI CS ) 


|1» 

no. 


held of development 


third pim 1966-69* fourth 'plan 


to> 


(ij 




forest* 

w • * • * 
warehousing, marketing and sto- 


food pr tees sir. g and subsidiary 

food 

• * • < 

centra;! mpport to finincial insiitti 
ti4*n* ‘.agricultural sector) 

bulTcr slocks 

►n 


1 agriculture and allied sec lor s 

2 agricultural production including 

research and education 

3 develop (rent of small r ;\rmers and 

ug icuituial labour 

4 minor irngaion 

5 soil conservation 

6 arc i development . # ig^S 

7 animal husbandr y 

dairying and 

to 
11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

I? 

10 

19 

20 

gg 

*2 r ilLife :nj small indastru s 
2 3 i idusir'y minerals 

; -3of|pinise J • i nd u* t r*ea> ^4^ > 
mmerai devekijirociit 

atupert and CtJmmur icatlor, s 
:i ntllWjyf. ■ \ J il 

reads 

• • * 

road transport . \ 

penis ai*l ^harbour* 

* 

ng 

nr * * • 

isUitd t Her transport 
tifbiliotac] 


*'“*3 pi I 


ty 



rment 



• rngasiofi t, Jfood control* 

irrigation 

t flood ooeetvl. etc. 


2* 

25 

26 
17 

2# 

29 

?! 


* 



33 

34 


civil air transport and air corpor 

- lions la'-iirf^Fs- 1'-:-^' - 



posts and telegraphs 
—5 



17 


6*3 


\ 

/ 


2111 *7 

1325 -5 
439 0 
26-7 
92 -9 

40 -4 

4*0 
4 -0 

4S *9 
4-7 
110 3 




99 *4 

457-1 

414-1 

43-0 

1182-2 

144 1 

1575 0 

1575 0 

1239 1 
525 8 
308-2 
53-7 
55-J 
25 -4 
6-2 
1 -7 


69-7 

8-7 

117-8 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1088 9 

1 ; 66 6 

2728 -2 

202-5 

252 -5 

505 -2 

— 

— 

115 -0 

270 •! 

314-1 

515-7 

77-0 

87 -9 

159 -4 

2 *3 

13-1 

38 -3 

43 4 

33 -6 

34*0 

25*7 

94-1 

139 -0 

22-5 

36 9 

83 -3 

46-0 

44 1 

92 -5 

27 -4 

15 0 

94 0 

— 

— 

18 6 

— 

40 0 

324 0 

— 

140-0 

255 -0 

"5 6 

63 -9 

178--6 


115-5 




203 -2 

36 -0 
492-2 
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ANNEXUREI ( contd .) 

(Rs. cro cs) 


(0) 

0) 

37 

other communications 

38 

broadcasting 

39 

farakka barrage 

40 social services 

41 

genera’ education and cultural 

* 

programmes 

42 

technical education 

43 

scientific research 

44 

health .... 

45 

family planning 

46 

water supply 

47 

housing . 

48 

urban and regional development . 

49 

welfare of backward classes 

50 

social welfare 

51 

labour welfare and craftsmen train 


mg . 

52 

public cooperation 

53 

local works 

54 

rural works 

55 other programmes 

56 

rehabilitation 

57 

statistics . 

58 

information and publicity 

59 

state capital projects 

60 

special and backward areas 

61 

evaluation machinery . 

62 

expansion of printing capacity 

6 3 

research ptogrpw committee 

64 

others ... 

65 total 


*Subj ’Ct to final adjus mo* 's. 


(2) (3) (4 ) 


6-4 

9-3 

27-8 

8-3 

12-0 

40 0 

— 

45-3 

70 -0 

1353 -6 

894 -3 

2579 -4 

463-9 

240-9 

697 -2 

124-8 

81 -5 

125 -4 

71 -6 

51 -1 

140-3 

225-9 

140-1 

433 -5 

24-9 

75 -2 

315-0 

105 -7 

100-6 

407-3 

127 -6 

45-5 

17 -9 

} 237 -0 

99-1 

68-5 

142 -4 

19 -4 

12-1 

41 -4 

55-8 

35-5 

39-9 

1 -9 

6 -9 

— 

13-7 

— 

— 

19-3 

18-5 

— 

138 2 

98 1 

192 -3 

48 -4 

39 -5 

66 -0 


4 -4 

11 -7 


4-0 

12-5 


25 -4 

30 -7 

89 -8 

13-3 

43 -6 


0-3 

0-9 


3-1 

11-6 


0-6 

0 -6 


7-5 

14-7 

8576 5 

6756.5 

159022 
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ANNEXURE II 

Fourth Five Year Plan — States' Outlays 


(Rs. croies) 


s). 

state 




states’ re- 

central 

total 

no. 





sources 

assistance 

outlay 

(0) 

(i) 




(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

i 

Andhra Pradesh 

m 



180 -50 

240 -00 

420 -50 

% 

Assam 

m 

11 


41 -75 

220 00 

261 -75 

3 

Bihar 

• 



193 28 

338 00 

531 -28 

4 

Gujarat 

* 



297 00 

158 00 

455 00 

5 

Haryana 

* 



146 -50 

78 -50 

225 00 

6 

Jammu and Kashmir 




13 -40 

145 00 

158 -40 

7 

Kera la 




83 -40 

175 00 

258 -40 

8 

Madhya Pradesh 

• 



121 00 

262 00 

383 00 

9 

Maharashtra 

• 



652 -62 

245 -50 

898-12 

10 

Mysore 

• 



177 00 

173 -00 

350 OO 

11 

Nagaland 

• 



5 00 

35 00 

40 00 

12 

Orissa 

• 



62 -60 

160 00 

222 -60 

13 

Punjab 

• 



192 -56 

101 00 

293 -56 

14 

Ri jaslhan 

• 



82 00 

220 00 

302 00 

15 

Tamil Nadu 

m 



317 -36 

202 00 

519 -36 

16 

Uttar Pradesh 

m 



439 00 

526 -00 

965 00 

17 

West Bengal 

• 



101 -50 

221 00 

322 -50 

18 

total 

• 


• 

3106 47 

3500 00 

6606 -47 


ANNEX URE III 



Fourth Five Year Plan- 

—Union Territories ’ Outlays 

si. no, 

union territory 



outlay 
(Rs. crores 

(0) 

_<i>_ 



__ 

1 

Andaman and Nicobar islands 

• * * 


14 00 

7 

Chandigarh 

• mm 


7 -75 

3 

Dadra and Nagar Havel; 

t * * 


2 -30 

4 

Delhi .... 

• * * 


162-65 

5 

Goa, Daman and Diu 

• * • 


39 -50 

6 

Himachal Pradesh 

• mm 


101 4# 

7 

Laccadive, Amindivi and Minicoy islands 


2 §0 

8 

Manipur .... 

• mm 


30 -25 

9 

NEFA .... 

9 • • 


17-99 

10 

Pondicherry 

• mm 


12-50 

11 

Tripura .... 

• mm 


34 -66 

12 

total .... 

• mm 

• • 

425 0* 
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ANN EX U RE JV 

Fourth Five Year Plan—Central Schemes 


si. 

no. 

head of development 


outlay 
(Rs. crores) 

( 0 ) 

0 ) 


( 2 ) 

1 

agricultural mid allied sectors 

1 a • • • 

110 -t -26 

2 

agricultural production 

* i * • • 

19-64 


J V4 Milieu —-- 

agricultural labour 

4 research and education 

5 minor irrigation . 

6 soil conservation .... 

7 area development .... 

8 animal husbandry .... 

9 dairying and mi lie supply . 

10 fisheries .. 

1 , forests ...••• 

12 ware-housing, m irketing and storage . 

13 food processing and subsidiary food 

14 central support to financial institutions 

(agricultural sector) 

J 5 buffer stocks. 

16 cooperation . 

17 community development 

18 panchayats 

19 irrigation, flood control, etc, • 

20 irrigation . 

21 flood control, etc. ... 

22 power . 

25 village and small industries 

24 industry and minerals ... 

jfe 

26 [I 

27 

28 
29 



machinery and engineering 
fertilisers and pesticides 
intermediates . 
consumei goods 



115-00 
8 5 -00 
S 00 
0 *6 3 
16-26 
12-50 
97 -25 
28 00 
3 -73 
87 00 
16-10 

324 -00 
255 -00 
30 -25 

5 90 

23 -50 

15 -50 
8 00 

424 -72 

148 -65 

3150 -86 

123ft-68 
174 -70 
495-96 
212* 09 
42-37 
64 -2 ’ 


30 atomic energy 

31 other scheme* f | , 

32 rnmci i| development 

3 i transport on<l common i cot Ions 

34' railways , .• . 

35 toad* . • - 

36 roadtranspor 

37 ports and harbours . , 

38 stripping 

39 iinland w.itei lr.|ltsport 


291-87 

632-94 

2622 00 

1 030 •« '0 
393 -00 
3 *00 
1 ft 7 *00 
1 40 00 

: 5 -oo 





































































































PUN IN OLTLIVL 
















AXXEXUME fVtomU) 


(Rs. croft'.') 








































ctvtl 




7 00 










:o: oo 

25 iX) 









cwher a>mBuaiC£bcii» 










•Urn 




4<i2 20 
27-80 










MtrrtCSS 




♦ 




40 00 

’0 00 




1 VJ 




\L 




















♦•zer supply * end 

aini rtfKtul (Jcvek r ***<<* 

L. 1 A m 

K ( 








• h 




w Jr 










weMm and cnA<mcn utimni 








* 


























ypi 






■pMldO 

ptstiini crpiCHy 




















prap*! 


tk 


















525 09 

1*5 “0 
55 ’30 
140 26 
5J 50 
3 40 
4S«H> 

g 0*51 5 

27-41 
10 4j0 | 

90 00 

66 «X) i| 
7*91 
5 00| 
10 00 
0 (O 
1 17 




























M*9i 79 
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ANNEXURE V 


Fourth Five Year Plan—Centrally Sponsored Schemes 




head of development 


outlay 
(Rs. croies) 


no. __ 

( 0 ) _ 0 )__ 

1 agriculture and allied sectors 

2 agricultural production .... 

3 soil conservation . 

4 animal husbandry . 

5 fisheries 

6 forests . . . . * • 

7 food processing and subsidiary,food 

8 cooperation . . . • 

9 community development and panchayats . 

10 power . 

j I village and smill induv IrlMfe 1 

12 transport and communications 

j 3 roads. 

14 ports and harbours . • * • 

15 inland water transport . 

16 social services 

17 general education and cultural programmes 

18 technical education 

19 health . 

20 family planning . 

21 water supply • 

22 welfare of backward classes 

23 social welfare . 

24 total . 3 • * ‘ '_ 


(2) 


126 83 

46-30 
29 -44 

5- 25 

6 - 00 

I -39 
2-50 

24 -50 
11-45 

22-00 

5-10 

42 00 

25 -00 
13 00 

4 -00 

585 00 

18-20 

II -SO 
176-50 
315-00 

2-00 

59-50 

2-00 

780 -93 

























CHAPTER 4 


FINANCING CHE PLAN 


Apart from the general improvement in the economic situation, the 
assessment of resources for the Plan has taken into account the Award 
of the Fifth Finance Commission; the nationalisation of 14 major 
commercial banks, acceleration in their branch expansion and deposit 
mobilisation, particularly in rural areas; reorientation of investment 
policies of the Life Insurance Corporation and the Employees’ Provi¬ 
dent Fund; and the more recent trends in receipts and expenditures of 
public authorities. This assessment has been made in consultation 
with the Central and State Governments, Reserve Bank of India, Life 
Insurance Corporation, Provident Fund Commissioner and the under¬ 
takings of the Central and State Governments. The total resources 
are expected to amount to Rs. 24,882 crores, of which Rs. 15,902 
crores would be available for financing the public sector Plan and 
Rs. 8980 crores for financing private investment. 


4.2. It may be recalled that in the case of States having overall 
non-Plan deficits taking both the revenue and capital accounts at 1968- 
69 rates of State taxation, their additional resource mobilisation was 
being absorbed in meeting such deficits, in a few cases almost wholly. 
The State Governments had represented that unless the additional 
resource mobilisation undertaken by them was allowed to be utilised 
for augmenting the size of their Plans, there would be little to enthuse 
the people to put up with the additional tax burden and it would be 
difficult for the State Governments to introduce measures of additional 
taxation and resource mobilisation contemplated by them. After 
careful consideration of the matter, the Planning Commission requested 
the Ministry of Finance to extend special accommodation to such 
States as had non-Plan gaps in their resources on the condition that 
the gaps in resources of the individual States would be contained and 
that the States concerned would make an effort to increase their Plan 
outlays through additional resource mobilisation. The Ministry of 
Finance having acceded to this request, it has now become possible for 
ail the States to use tne entire proceeds of their additional resource 
mobilisation during the Plan period for expenditure on development 
schemes. 


4.3. The details of the estimates of resources for the public sector 
Plan are discussed in the following paragraphs a gains t the background 
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of the experience of financing the Third Five Year Plan and the three 
Annua] Plans. 


Third Plan 

4.4. Table 1 sets forth the scheme of financing the public sector 
Plan as originally envisaged anci as it actually turned out during the 

Third Plan period. 

4.5. It will be seen that additional resources mobilised by the 
Central and State Governments and their undertakings were Rs. 11S2 
crores larger than the Third Plan estimates. But there was a deterio¬ 
ration of Rs. 969 crores in the balance from current revenues of the 
Centre and the States at 1960-61 rates of taxation, due mainly to 
increases in non-Plan expenditures following the hostilities Oi 1962 and 
1965 and the rise in prices. There was also a deterioration of Rs. 115 
crores in the surpluses of public enterprises on account of higher work¬ 
ing expenses. Taking all this together, the net increase in the resources 
made available by the Central and State Governments and public enter¬ 
prises out of their revenues was larger by Rs. 98 crores only. Th: 
together with the increases of Rs. 173 crores in domestic borrowings, 
R^. 223 crores in budgetary receipts corresponding to external assis¬ 
tance and Rs. 583 crores under deficit financing account for the increase 
of Rs. 1077 crores over the original estimates of resources for the 

Plan. 


Annual Plans 

4 6 Table 2 gives the aggregates of the original estimates of re¬ 
sources as well as die latest estimates for the Annual Plans of 1966-67, 

1967-68 and 1968-69. 


4.7. The latest estimates of balance from current revenues of the 
Central and the State Governments at 1965-66 rates of taxation show 
a shortfall of about Rs. 563 crores from the aggregate of the Annual 
Plan estimates for 1966-67, 1967-68 and 1968-69. Depressed (arm 
output for two consecutive years 1965-66 and 1966-67, dec in l in 
the rate of growth of industrial production and pressure on the price 
line eroded resources available lor the Annual Plans. Receipts from 
taxes were below the anticipated levels and non-Plan expenditures were 
higher because of increases in dearness allowance to Government 
employees, grant of food subsidies, higher cost of Government purcto- 
and increase in 1966-67 in the rupee cost of interest on foreign loan 

tine to devaluation. 



Tahj.l 1 : Financing of (he Third Plart 
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4.8. Railways’ deficit at 1965-66 fares and freights was larger than 
the aggregate of the Annual Plan estimates by Rs. 48 crores as the 
anticipated increase in railway traffic did not materialise while the 
working expenses increased on account of higher dearness allowance 
to employees and higher cost of materials. These factors and in cer¬ 
tain cases under-utilisation of capacity caused a substantial shortfall in 
the surpluses generated by other public enterprises. Additional taxa¬ 
tion by the Centre and States during the three Annual Plans was also 
smaller and aggregated to about Rs. 910 crores as compared to the 
Plan estimates of Rs. 1060 crores. 

4.9. Net receipts from loans from the public during 1966-69 were 
higher than the Plan estimates by Rs. 148 crores. The small savings 
collections, however, turned out to be lower by Rs. 36 crores. Net 
accretions to State provident funds were higher by Rs. 48 crores mainly 
because part of the dearness allowance sanctioned during 1967-68 
and 1968-69 was credited into the provident fund accounts of Govern¬ 
ment employees. Net receipts under miscellaneous capital heads show 
an increase of Rs. 460 crores over the original estimates, due to 
larger inflow under debt and deposit heads at the Centre and subs¬ 
tantial depletion of food stocks in the States. In the aggregate, domes¬ 
tic budgetary resources failed to reach the levels estimated in the 
Annual Plans. The overall budgetary position worsened in many 
States and the Central Government had to grant ad hoc loans to clear 
their overdrafts with the Reserve Rank. Such loans amounted to 
Rs. 226 crores during 1966-67 and 1967-68. 

4.10. During the three years of Annual Plans, budgetary receipts 
corresponding to external assistance amounted to Rs. 2426 crores. 
This was Rs. 341 crores lower than the original estimates adjusted 
for devaluation. The shortfall was entirely under non-PL 480 assist¬ 
ance and was accounted for mainly by the suspension of aid follow¬ 
ing Pakistani aggression. PL 480 assistance was of about the same 
order as envisaged. 

4.11. Actual deficit financing added up to Rs. 682 crores during 

the three Annual Plans—Rs. 189 crores in 1966-67, Rs. 224 crores 

in 1967-68 and Rs. 269 crores in 1968-69—as compared to Rs 398 
crores in 1965-66. 

Fourth Plan 

4.12. The scheme of financing the Fourth Five Year Plan as now 
envisaged marks a distinct departure from that in the Third Plan and 

^ Plans. It has been specially designed to serve the 
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objective of growth with stability and promote progress towards self- 
reliance. The share of domestic budgetary resources in total resource 
mobilisation for the public sector Plan has been r ed to about 78 
per cent as compared to 59 per cent in the Third Plan and 54 per 
cent in the three Annual Plans. External assistance (net of loan re¬ 
payments but without allowing for interest payments) for the public 
sector Plan is to go down from 28 per cent in the Third Plan and 36 
per cent in the three Annual Plans to nearly 17 per cent of the total 
resources in the Fourth Plan. As a percentage of total net invest¬ 
ment in the economy during the Fourth Plan, foreign aid, net of debt 
servicing (repayment as well as interest) will be only 8.2 per cent. 
Deficit financing is placed at about 5 per cent of the total resources 
for die Fourth Plan in the public sector as against 10 per cent in the 
three Annual Plans and 13 per cent in the Third Five Year Plan. 
The comparative figures are shown in table 4. 

4.13. The detailed estimates of resource mobilisation by the 
Centre and the States are given in table 3. 


Table 3 : Estimate of Resources for the Fourth Plan 

(Rs. crores) 


si. no. 

item 

cerise 

states 

total 

(0) 

. (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


1 domestic budgetary resources other than 

negotiated loans from LIC, etc. and 
itate enterprises' market borrowings 

2 balance from current revenues at 196S-69 

rates of taxation .... 

3 contribution of public enterprises at 1968-69 

fares, freights and tariffs . . 

4 railways ..... 

5 posts and telegraphs 

6 I DC, ARC, REC, DVC and central 

power generation 

73 others . . . 

8 retained profits of Reserve Bank 

9 market borrowings of central and state go. 

vernments (net) .... 

10 borrowings by financial institutions including 

; FCI *- 

jj food corporation of India 

1 7 - 8 . others ..... 

13 small savings. 


7232 

1625 

1534 
26 5 
225 

259 

785 

165 

900 

405 

155 

250 

2*4 


1502 

4S 1 

495 

495 

37 2 3 4 5 6 * 8 9 10 * * 13 

515 

495 


8734 

1673 

202 ? 

265 

225 

259 

1280 

202 

1415 

405 

155 

250 

769 
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Table 3 ( contd .) 



i (I) 

(2) 

O) 

(4) 

14 

annuity deposits, compulsory deposits, pn>e 
bonds and gold bonds . r__jfo4 

■ mil 

(—>104 

15 

stale provident funds • * . . 

343 

317 

660 

16 

miscellaneous capital receipts (net) 

2090 

( )405 3 

1685 

17 

additional resources mobilisation 

2100 

1098 

3198 

18 

by centre 4 . 

2100 


2100 

19 

1 969-70 measures 

* • * * 

725 


725 

20 

measures to be undertaken in subsequent 
years 

1375 


1375 

21 

by states. 


1098 

1098 

22 

1969-70 measures 

* • • • 

— 

414 

414 

23 

measures to be undertaken in subsequent 
years. 

— 

684 

6S4 

24 

loans from Z./C, etc . and state enterprises' 
market borrowings (gross) 


506 

506 

25 

LIC loans to state governments for housing 
and water supply .... 

_ _ __ 

100 

100 

26 

market borrowings of state enterprises . 

_ 

258 

00 

CN 

27 

loans from LIC, etc. to state enterprises 

— 

148 

148 

28 

total domestic budgetary resources (1 + 17+24) 

9332 

3106 

12438 

29 

budgetary receipts correspondate to external 
assistance (net) 5 

2614 


2614 

30 

other than PL 480 

• • • • 

2234 


2234 

31 

PL 480 assistance 

■ * * p 

380 

— 

380 

32 

deficit financing 

850 

— 

850 

33 

aggregate resources (28+29+32) 

12796 

3106 

15902 

34 

central assistance for state plans . . (- 

-)3500 

3500 

— 

35 

resources for the plan (33 + 34 

9296 

6606 

15902 


1In ?96SL70° f SharC ‘ n addition31 res curce mobilisation by the centre in 

M 

2Re of r cooperati\S nS l ° Sta<e Govcroments for Participation in share capital 


31 " StmI Ce . s to . be raised ,ocaI bodies and loan repayments by 
oiate uoveminent enterprises. 


f igures are net of Slates* share. 


5 Net of loan repayments only, 
calculating the balance from 


Interest payments have been allowed 
current revenues. 
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4.14. In the scheme of Plan financing the Central Government and 
Their enterprises will be raising an aggregate of Rs. 12,796 crores. Of 
this, Rs. 3500 crores will go to the States as Central assistance leaving 
Rs. 9296 crores for the Central schemes, Centrally sponsored schemes 
and the Plans of Union Territories. All the States together will be 
mobilising resources amounting to Rs. 3106 crores over the Fourth 
Plan period. With Central assistance of Rs. 3500 crores, the total 
resources available for the State Plans will be Rs. 6606 crores. State- 
wise break-up of this aggregate and its components is given in the 
Annexure. Brief comments on estimates of resources to be mobi¬ 
lised by the Central and State Governments during the Fourth Plan 
period are given in the following paragraphs. 

Balance from Current Revenues 

4.15. The Centre's balance from current revenues for the Fourth 
Plan at 1968-69 rates of taxation is estimated at Rs. 1625 crores. In 
the States, the balance from current revenues at 1968-69 rates o. 
State taxation, but inclusive of the share in additional mobilisation by 

* i/ 

the Centre in 1969-70, is estimated at Rs. 48 crores. In working 
out these estimates, provision has been made for only a moderate 
increase in non-Plan outlays from year to year. This implies that a 
conscious effort would be made to restrain increases in non-Plan out¬ 
lays and effect such economies as might be feasible. The full cost of 
the increases in emoluments of Government employees sanctioned so 
far has been taken into account. Unless firm commitments exist, no 
provision has been made for any increases in these emoluments here- 

| 

after. 

4.16. Ten States are now expected to make a positive contribution 
to the Plan resources from their current revenues at 1968-69 rates of 
State taxation. Theii positive contribution adds up to Rs. 368 crores. 
Seven States, however, are expected to incur deficits aggregating to 
Rs. 320 crores. These deficits are partly attributable to the fact that 
the Finance Commission has not allowed devolution from the Centre 
for covering fully the appropriations which these States propose to 
make from their current revenues towards reduction or avoidance 
of debts on the basis of their existing practices. In part, it is also 
attributable to the assumptions made by the Finance Commission for 
its assessment of revenue deficits of States, namely that State Electri¬ 
city Boards would pay to State Governments the full interest falling 
due during the Fourth Plan period with the exceptions of Assam and 
Rajasthan Electricity Boards which would pay only half, that receipts 
from commercial irrigation works would cover the working expenses 
and interest at the rate of 1\ per cent on investment and that there 
would be no net loss on other departmental commercial schemes and 
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investments by State Governments. In addition, the Finance Com¬ 
mission also assumed recovery of interest on loans d advances 
third parties at a rate equivalent to the average rate of interest pay¬ 
able bv the State Government concerned on its own borrowings 
no allowance was made for interest payment on ad hoc loans from the 
Centre All this implies some additional mobilisation by States, parti¬ 
cularly by way of revision of electricity tariffs and water rates. Con¬ 
sequently, on the basis of the devolution finally recommended by the 
Fifth Finance Commission, some States are faced with t e pro em 
substantial revenue deficits at 1968-69 rates cf State taxauon. 

Surpluses of Enterprises 

4.17. The Railways' total contribution for financing the Plan was 
nrieinallv estimated at Rs. 415 crores. Of this, Rs. 265 croro was 
exacted to become available at 1968-69 fares and freight rates while 
me balance of Rs. 150 crores was to be raised through a revision or 

faresand freight rates. Recent trends in railway earnings and work- 
n« Senses however, indicate that the Railways’ contribution a. 

12? eSate of Rs^265 cores, due primarily to slower powth 
-if freieht traffic and to increases in the cost of coal, die e 
elechidty etc. However, the original estimates of 
non ha\e oeen Kepi u & ht rate$ wiU havc 

Railways contribution t ^ __ , + Railways beyond 

*? hf m , * Z /so crores taken credit for in the scheme of financing 

under additional resource mobilisation. “ . ‘ 2 25 crores 

Telegraphs, there is no change “^^"^^I^arges. 
in respect of the contribution at 1968-69 rates pos e 

i 1 Q r'rkntrihntioii of Central Government enterprises other tha 

j pfcT k however likelv to show an improvement or 

Rs. 100 crores as compared t0 ^ financial working of 

account of the expected impr t , those benefiting from 

some o£ the industrial undena^, 19 ” 69 . 70 

tlie revision of pnees ot s estimates for an amount 

Further, credit nas ucc t0 ^ made available by India; 

of Rs. 259 crores in r £ _ ores ) Agricultural Refinance Corpora- 

tion (Rs. 10 crores), Rural Etectrflc ^ crores) a nd Central 
crores), Damodar V ? oorcs). These had not been taken mto 
P0W er resources. 

account in the e&rii^r Gov* 

419. Ob the basis of the latest estimates enterprises is estimated 
emments, the surplus of the State Government enttrpnses 
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t Rs. 495 crores—State Electricity Boards contributing Rs. 482 crores 
and road transport and other State undertakings Rs. 13 crore'. The 
estimated surplus of State Electricity Boards takes into account th 
anticipated increase in the generation and sale of power and allows 
for repayment of market loans by the Boards over the Fourth Plan 

period. 

Retained profits of Reserve Bank 

4.20. The Reserve Bank credits a part of its retained earnings to 
the long-term operations funds and channels it for agricultural and 
industrial investment, mainly through term-lending institutions. Up to 
1968-69, all expenditure financed from these funds was kept outside 
the public sector Plans. For the Fourth Plan, all expenditure on 
identifiable schemes of a developmental nature financed from the re¬ 
sources provided by the Reserve Bank out of the long-term operations 
funds has been included in the public sector Plan. Correspondingly, 
credit has been taken for a sum of Rs. 202 crores likely to be made 
available by the Reserve Bank over the Fourth Plan period for these 
purposes in Plan resources. Of this amount, Rs. 37 crores represents 
estimated loans to State Governments for participation in share capital 
of cooperatives and the balance of Rs. 165 crores is for other pro¬ 
grammes. 

Market Borrowings 

4.21. Discussions were held with the Reserve Bank of India and 
the Departments of Banking and Economic Affairs in the Ministry of 
Finance to estimate the additional resources that will be available for 
financing the public sector Plan consequent on the nationalisation of 
14 major commercial banks. As a result of these discussions, it is 
estimated that bank deposits would grow at a compound rate of 11 
per cent per year against ***•» earlier estimate of 7 per cent per year. 
This will mainly result from i... more positive policy of opening addi¬ 
tional branches and more purposeful drive by the nationalised banks to 
attract deposits, particularly from the un-banked and rural areas. The 
aggregate increase in deposits over the Fourth Plan period is now esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 3000 crores. In the scheme of financing for the Plan, 
the contribution of the banking sector to the borrowings of the Central 
and State Governments, borrowing by important financial institutions 
like Industrial Finance Corporation, Industrial Development Bank and 
Agricultural Refinance Corporation, borrowings by State enterprises, 
particularly State Electricity Boards, and borrowings by Food Corpo¬ 
ration of India for buffer stock operations has been taken at a total 
of Rs. 955 crores. In the discussions, it emerged that it may not be 
possible for the nationalised banks to finance a larger outlay for the 
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public sector Plan than indicated above because of the other pres-ing 
demands on the banking sector. These, in particular, refer to meeting 
the requirements of the sectors needing still greater attention, s h as 
agriculture, small industry and small business, as al o the requirements 
of industry and business consistent with the increase in industrial pro¬ 
duction estimated at 8 to 1C per cent per year during the Plan period 
and of exports at the rate of 7 per cent per year. The banking sector 
is also required to meet the requirements for inventory increases both 
of the public and private sectors. 

4.22. The contribution of Life Insurance Corporation and Provi¬ 
dent Funds to the borrowing programme of the Centre and the States 
is also expected to be larger than what was assumed earlier. This has 
become possible on account of a re-orientation of the investment 
policies of L.I.C. and Provident Funds. 

4.23. On the whole, the total net market borrowings of the Central 
and State Governments over the Fourth Plan period are estimated at 
Rs. 1415 crores. Besides, gross market borrowings of Stale enter¬ 
prises are estimated at Rs. 258 crores. Credit has also been taken in 
the latest assessment for borrowings by financial institutions and the 
Food Corporation of India of the order of Rs. 250 crores and Rs. 15:> 

crores respectively. 

Small Savings 

4.24. Net receipts from small savings in 1968-69 amounted to 
about Rs. 114 crores. Allowing for the anticipated growth, the total 
for the Fourth Plan has been taken at Rs. 769 crores. 

Annuity Deposits, Compulsory Deposits 

4.25. Following the abolition of the Annuity Deposit Schema, a 
net outgo of Rs. 104 crores is expected under this head. This includes 
estimated repayment of Rs. 22 crores in 1969-70 under the Com¬ 
pulsory Deposit Scheme. 

State Provident Funds . 

4 26 In 1968-69, the net accretions to the State Provident Funas 

at the Centre and in the States (including public provident fund) 
amounted to about Rs. 105 crores as against the Plan estimate c 
Rs 81 crores After eliminating the effect of the accrual or outgo on 
account of provident fund accumulations due to dearness allowance 
increase in this year’s figure and taking into account the normal trend 
increases, the net collection under State Provident Funds over the 
Fourth Plan period has been estimated at Rs. 660 crores Ri. 
crores at the Centre and Rs. 317 crores in the States. 
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Miscellaneous Capital Receipts 

4.27. During the Fourth Plan period the Central Government is 
expected to have a net inflow of Rs. 2090 crores under this head. 
A part of it will be offset by the net outgo of Rs. 405 crores estimated 
for the States, leaving a net receipt of Rs. 1685 crores for the Plan. 
The large inflow at the Centre is attributable mainly to loan repay¬ 
ments by the States. 

4.2'v Tn the case of States, the net outgo is arrived at after the 
. redits taken for Rs. 850 crores of appropriations from current re¬ 
venues for reduction or avoidance of debt, Rs. 45 crores to be raised 
by local authorities for Plan schemes of urban development as also 
for the special accommodation which the Centre is expected to provide 
to the States having overall non-Plan deficits to facilitate the release 
of heir additional mobilisation for the Plan. 

Loans from LIC 

4.29. Besides market loans, the State Governments borrow from 
LIC for housing and water supply schemes. Up to 1968-69, *uch 
borrowings for outlays on housing had been kept outside the public 
sector Plans. Since these outlays have now been included in the Plan, 
credit has been taken for the corresponding amounts of borrowing in 
—e public sector resources, inclusive of loans for water supply 
schemes, the State Governments’ borrowings from LIC are estimated 
at Rs. 100 crores. The State Government enterprises also expect to 
raise loans from LIC and other financial institutions to the extent of 
Rs. 148 crores. 

3itJ getary Receipts Corresponding to Externa! Assistance 

4.30. The amount of gross external assistance for the Fourth Plan 
of the public sector has been taken at Rs. 3830 crores. Deducting 
Rs. 1216 crores of repayment of external loans—Rs. 1036 crores by 
the Central Government and Rs. 180 crores by public enterprises— 
external assistance available for the Plan is estimated at a net figure 
of Rs. 2614 crores. 

Deficit Financing ' . ; . 4 

M ;.’ pft 31. The scheme of finance includes Rs. 850 crores for deficit 
fiaanang. With the stipulated growth in real income during the Fourth 
i .an. there is a case fo" corresponding expansion in money supply. 
Deficit financing may also be necessary for further activation of the 
economy. The annual amount of deficit financing will have to be 
determined in the light of emerging trends. 
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Additional Resource Mobilisation 

4.32. Additional resources to be mobiliseJ ior the Fourth Plan 
are now placed at Rs. 3198 crores. Of this, the State Governmen 
have indicated their intention to raise about Rs. 1098 croi and ll e 
balance of Rs. 2100 crores will be mobilised by the Central Gov ;n- 
ment. This latter figure is net of the States’ share of additional taxa¬ 
tion at the Centre. 


4.33 The broad areas to which the specific mea su res 
directed are outlined below : 


pfin ? 

CU UiU 


1 

' 

L * w 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 







(4) 


The Committee on the Working of State Electric 
Boards (Venkataraman Committee) recommended t t 
the rate of return on capital employed in electricity under¬ 
takings should be raised to 11 per cent per annum on the 
basis of a phased programme. Since this recommend on 
has been accepted in principle, steps could be taken to 
raise the rate of return at least where it is lower than 11 
per cent. The tariffs may also be further graduated or 
differentiated so as to make the better off consumers 
pay a higher price. 

The State Governments incurred in 1968-69 a loss of 
Rs. 79 crores in the aggregate on commercial irrigation 
works, including multi-purpose projects. The Committe 
to Suggest Ways and Means of Improving Financial Re¬ 
turns from Irrigation Projects (Nijalingappa Committee ) 
recommended that irrigation rates should be fixed at 
to 40 per cent of the additional net benefit to fam s 
from irrigated crops, and where this net benefit could 
not be worked out, at 5 to 12 per cent of the gross in¬ 
come from irrigated crops. lire Committee had also 
suggested a compulsory surcharge sufficient to cover at 
least the maintenance and operational charges as well a 
a betterment or capital levy. By implementing th 
commendations of the Committee it should be pos 
to mobilise resources from that section of the agricultural 
sector which benefits directly from the irrigation project. 

Efforts could be directed to raise the rate of return on 
capital employed to 15 per cent by industrial and c v> 
mercial undertakings other than public utilities. Addi¬ 
tional resources, if thus raised, could be utilised for their 
development and expansion. 

Efforts could be made to mobilise additional resources 
in tlie rural sector bv floating rural debentures or adopt- 


e * v 
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ing similar devices for financing agro-industries, irrigation 
schemes, rural electrification, housing and the provision of 
drinking water, benefiting the rural population directly. 

(5) As a result largely of public investment in the agricul¬ 
tural sector since the inception of planning, agricultural 
incomes have increased substantially. But the contribu¬ 
tions of the agricultural sector to the public exchequer 
have not risen commensurately. There is, therefore, need 
for raising more resources from the agricultural sector 
for financing its development by imposing an additional 
burden on the well-to-do farmers. This can be done by 
developing agricultural income tax in States where it is in 
force, introducing the tax where it has not been imposed 
so far and attaining parity of rates not only in all States 
but also with the Union tax on non-agricultural incomes. 
Alternatively, surcharge at progressive rates can be levied 
on land revenue, by size of land-holding or type of crops 
according to the circumstances prevailing in different 
States. 


(6) Taxation, in any case, has to play an imporatnt part 
in a developing economy not only because it yields reve¬ 
nue but also promotes other economic objectives. Com¬ 
modity taxation could be stepped up to restrain conspicuous 
consumption by the affluent sections of society, generate 
exportable surpluses and bring about a desirable allocation 
of productive resources. It can also be used as a means 
of mopping up producers’ surplus in certain areas and 
operate, in effect, as a tax on the incomes of producers. 
Inter-State uniformity in sales tax rates, attained by levell¬ 
ing up rates where they are low, can bring in more revenue. 


(7) Taxation of income and wealth can, besides yielding larger 
revenue, be more effective in preventing the growth of 
disparities in income and wealth, if (a) all taxable in¬ 
comes and wealth are forced into the tax net and fullv 


assessed to tax, (b) income and asset splitting through 
gift is prevented and life-time accumulations are subjected 
fully to estate duty and (c) capital gains are more 
rigorously taxed. TTie rates and coverage of wealth tax 
could also be increased. Besides, income tax assessees 


in the middle and higher ranges of income could be made 
to bear a somewhat higher burden. 

(8) A large source of unearned increment in income and 
wealth is the increase in land values in and around 
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developing urban areas. Taxation of land values can 
provide the means to appropriate such increments and 
finance programmes of urban development including low- 
income housing, slum clearance and improvements in 
transport, water supply and drainage. 

(9) Finally, while tax incentives have no doubt a positive role 
to play in planning for development, their withdrawal, 
when the purpose served by them is not commensurate 
with the revenue loss, can be a means of mobilising 
additional resources. 


Resources jor Private Investment 

4.34 Firm estimates of private savings are not available. On a 
rough calculation the private sector is expected to generate satings 
amounting to Rs. 14160 crores during the Fourth Plan. The house¬ 
hold and cooperative sectors will contribute Rs. 12210 crores and the 
balance of Rs. 1950 crores will be contributed by the corporate sector. 
The Central and State Governments will draw on this pool of private 
savings as much as Rs. 5210 crores for the public sector Plan. Pr ate 
savings thus available for private investment would amount to Rs. 8950 
crores. Adding to it the net amount of foreign funds directly flowin 
to the private sector, the total resources available for private invest¬ 
ment would asgregate to Rs. 8980 crores. The break-up of this total 

is given below : 

Table 5 : Resources Available for Private Investment 

During Fourth Plan 


si. no. 


item 


private investment 

(Rs. crores) 


( 0 ) 


( 1 ) 


1 private savings * * 

2 corporate savings 

3 household and cooperative savings ... • 

4 central and state government draft on private savings 

5 private savings available for private investment (1 4) 

6 gross loans and investment from abroad 

7 repayment of foreign loans * 

8 net inflow of foreign funds (6—7) . 

9 total resources available for private investment (5 + 8) . 


( 2 ) 


j 4160 


cn 


12210 

5210 

8950 

300 
270 

30 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
8980 

into 


*Net of loan repayments only. Interest payments have been tak 
account under item 2. 

4.35 The order of private savings estimated above will be depen- 
dent on the rate of growth of national income. This underlines the 
necessity of ensuring that the postulated rate of growth of national 
^me is actually realised. It is also intimately linked veith the 
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preservation of relative stability in prices, for any upward pressure 
on prices would encroach upon private saving. It is not sufficient 
that private savings are generated. It will be necessary that the savings 
generated in various sectors are adequately and speedily channelled to 
ectors requiring investible funds. This follows from the fact that 
the demand and supply of savings are not evenly balanced for each 
of the investing sectors. The corporate sector, for instance, can 
meet its resource requirements only if it ensures larger retention of the 
profits for re-investment through adequate restraint on dividend distri¬ 
bution while exploiting to the fullest extent the capital market for 
drawing on oilier sectors’ savings. Bu’lc of the household savings 
during the period is likely to be generated in the rural sector. Finan¬ 
cial institutions like LIC, banks, cooperatives and land development 
banks will have to intensify efforts to mobilise a sizeable part of rural 
savings for investment. This will call for a certain measure of reorien¬ 
tation in their policies, streamlining of their operations and a stronger 
net-work of branches. 


External Resources 


4.36. The estimate of budgetary receipts corresponding to external 
assistance indicated in the scheme of financing for the public sector 
Plan and the net inflow of foreign funds for the private sector repre¬ 
sent only a part of the economy’s requirements of foreign exchange 
resources. They refer only to public and private investment during 
the Plan period. The total requirement and availability of foreign 
exchange resources are much larger and are analysed below. 


4.37. Dunng the Fourth Plan the economy will require total 
imports valued at about Rs. 9730 crores. Of this, Rs. 7840 crores 
will be maintenance imports or imports of raw materials and compo¬ 
nents required for stepping up the rate of growth of industrial and 
agricultural production. These include imports of fertilisers, pesticides, 
crude oil, chemicals, non-ferrous metals, special varieties of steel and 
components and spare parts of machinery. About Rs. 1300 crores 
^ ill be required to finance project imports or imports of plant and 
machinery for expansion or creation of additional capacity in selected 
lines which cannot be met from the domestic sources of supply. The 
balance of Rs. 590 crores would be the cost of food imports during the 
an. The estimate of project imports has been built on the assump- 
tion t at the capital goods requirements for industrial expansion in the 
public and private sectors will be met by and large out of domestic 
production and only plants and machinery of more sophisticated kinds, 
not yet produced within the country, will be imported. With a diver- 
Sl Je en ginoering capacity already built up in the country, it does not 
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ppcur diflicult to realise this objective. The requirement of main¬ 
tenance imports likewise assumes that domest ic production will grow 
at the scheduled rate. As the economy picks up, some increase in 
maintenance imports must be expected, particularly of cei am essen¬ 
tial components and raw materials. To offset this, it will be sece - 
sary to see that other imports are kept to tire minimum. The import 
substitution programme will therefore have to be further extended 
as to keep maintenance imports within the limits of available fore 
exchange even when industrial production gathers momentum and the 
growth rates of domestic output as well as exports steadily wiprov 
Import policy will have to be so framed as to eliminate all non-c >■- 
tial imports while ensuring the availability of items not produced indi¬ 
genously in sufficient quantity. 

4.38. Excluding official grants and interest payments, invisible 
transactions during the Fourth Plan are expected to result into a net 
outgo of Rs. 140 crores. Although a substantial increase has 
assumed in the earnings from tourism and shipping, there will be a 
large outflow' under re mi ttances of dividends, commissions, consultancy 
charges and insurance. If invisible receipts are to glow, steps will 
have to be taken to ensure that earnings from shipping and tourism 
increase on the scale envisaged. A beginning may be made in t s 
Fourth Plan period for export of Indian consultancy and technical ser¬ 
vices. 

4.39. The total debt service payments (amortisation plus interest 
on foreign loans) are estimated at Rs. 2280 crores. In addition, there 
would be repayments due to the International Monetary' Fund amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 280 crores during the Fourth Plan. 

4 40 Exclusive of debt servicing, the total requirement of b -in 
exchange during the Fourth Five Year Plan will therefore be Rs. 10,150 
crores. This will have to be met out of the net receipts from external 
assistance plus export earnings. In regard to foreign aid the Approach 
document indicated the policy objective of reducing the foreign aid 
net of debt servicing (inclusive of interest payment) to half of tfc 
current level by the end of the Fourth Plan and to eliminate it alto¬ 
gether as speedily as possible thereafter. During the Third Plan, th- 
net external assistance was approximately Rs. 3500 crores (at P 0 *^ 
-devaluation exchange rate). The annual average during t e 
Annual Plans (1966-69) also corresponded more or less ™th l he avo- 
a o e level reached in the Third Plan. In accordance with the poh.y 
objective of the Plan, the aggregate external assistance, net of dew 
servicing, required during the Fourth Plan is estimated to be Rs. 1- 0 
crores. This will be available only if gross aid utilisation m 
economy is of the order of Rs. 4130 crores comprising PL 480 
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aid of Rs. 380 cronrs and project and non-project aid of Rs. 3750 
.lores Ihe requirement of aid in the first two \ears of the Plan 
»ii! continue to be high and aid commitments will have to be obtained 
wed * * jdviin^w to enable the programmes aiid proiccl^ to p*ogre>s in 
accordance with the Plan. 

-F-I. Hie balance of foreign exchange requirement amounting to 
Ks. 8390 crorcs will have to be met out of export earnings. fljis 
wdl requite export earnir; to go up from the expected level of 
K' 1 360 crores in 1968-69 to around Rs. 1900 crores in 1973-''4, 
cr at a compound rate of about 7 per cent per annum. This rate o: 

growth will call for proper reorientation in policies and institutional 
art ngements for export promotion. 



Saving* u>ui In i esurient 

4.42 On the basis of the extimaU presented abo\c. domestic 
daring the fourth Plan period would amount to nc 
20 * 1 * 00 crotes, Rs. 14,160 crores being private savings and Rs. 5«.iu 
xws pub.ic savings. To mobili-c Uiis order of domestic savin’s 
4be a> er*:ge rate of savings in the economy will have to lx* stenrv i 
up from the 1968-60 -Jievel of 8.8 per cent to 13.2 per cent by the 

r /! , J ^ Va ^° arth l UCh a Stcp * up ini P lies a marginal savings 

Fine of ^8 jxr cent over tlx* Plan period. This is not out of line 

*f ^ ] ? e aVcra « c savin -« ra ‘e rose from around K 

ZT* Z m 10 5 ccnt “ l96S ' ( '• Ii sl *p^ 

MhcnMk ZO’L r l ? 6 J' 6 L b c' >m X ‘ in °* begun ,0 look “P- Publ.c 

in ** budi *'- sraa " savings 

•i 'f > d a / Ci ‘P ,,al markeI shows of revival. 

rac&L ^aim could t>c further consolidatr J v 




•»h ttke. - B? C ‘ ,Crnal “**** ne. of loan repayment 
ew# to __* .hr f C nu°nh " ,V “ ,ib,e rcsourc « »ould be run, 

crt.v-faH cr^r " J r; an ^ meM °“" a y «X Rs. 22.63. 

in Ar °! lhe P ubllc »ctor and Rs. 8980 

derate of y 1 ” 5 S1 « ol 'nvesunent implies raising the as 

«•» fweem the fast «ar of ^ Foy-* ptn^ ^ 10 

t ttz 5? Ln^r zzt,: 

™ rd P1 “ p ‘ a “ ed «CLTSe 

-Vt the !elooo ^ v ^...r-n^: 111 f mp ° ° f dev ' l °P n «"' 

*«»*»> oock again on the trend! line of growth. 
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FINANCING THE PLAN 
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CHAFTER 5 


FOREIGN TRADE 

* 

A m \JOR constraint on the Fourth Plan is the availability of external 
resources. A net inflow of external assistance of the order of 
Rs. 1850 crores is postulated during the Plan period, as compared to 
a net inflow of Rs. 3500 crores (in post-devaluation rupees) during 
the Third Plan. With this greatly reduced net inflow of external 
assistance and n substantially larger investment programme during the 
Fourth Plan, the balancing of the external account would call for much 
greater efforts than in the past in the direction of both export expansion 
and import savings and substitution. 

I 

Exports 

5.2. India's exports were virtually stagnant during the decade 
1 51-60. Total exports averaged Rs. 606 crores a year during the 
First Plan period and Rs. 609 crores a year during the Second Plan. 
In contrast with this stagnation, exports showed a striking expansion 
during the first three years of the Third Plan. There was, however, 
a slowing down in the growth of exports in the fourth year. In the 
last year exports recorded a small fall of Rs. 10 crores as compared 
to the previous year, due mainly to the bad harvest and Pakistan-India 
hostilities. The level of exports rose at an annual compound rate of 
4.1 per cent from Rs. 660 crores in 1960-61 to Rs. 806 crores in 
1965-66. 

5.3. There was a significant change in the commodity composition 
and directional pattern of exports during the Third Plan. The share 
of the three principal traditional commodities—tea, cotton textiles and 
lute manufactures—in total exports declined from 48 per cent to 44 
per cent. There was, however, a substantial growth in a number of 
export commodities like oilcakes, fruits and vegetables, sugar, iron ore, 
iren and steel, handicrafts and engineering goods. Moreover, several 
new export products principally in the engineering and chemical field - 
emerged for the first time. The trends in exports of the principal 
commodities during the Third Plan are shown in table 1. 

5.4. There was a considerable increase during the Third Plan in 
exports to East European countries, especially the U.S.S.R. and also 
a sizeable increase in exports to the U.S.A. Exports to West European 
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FOURTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 


countries recorded a small decline owing to a reduction in exports to 
the U.K. 

5.5. The dynamism in India’s exports during the Third Plan period 
is attributable to the increase in the production base, both agriai ur 
and industrial, and the generally favourable climate of internal on,, 
trade. In addition to these factors, a significant role was P ayed b> 
institutional, fiscal and other measures adopted as part of a deHbcr 

and conscious policy to promote exports. The the 

for promoting exports was broadened and string _ .. ^ 

setting up of the Board of Trade, Export Promot.on Councils and tfie 

Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation. A major 1 actor was 

operation of special export promotion schemes 

adopted to bring about an expans,on in expo is lucent ^ 
form of drawback of import duty and 1*“*^ Development 

Fund^was ‘estabUslred^o provTgrants".o the Expert Promotion ^ 
exporters covering 22 items was introduced. 

Devaluation of the Rupee ,1-n • 

5.6. In order to bring domestic prices in ^ 

to restore and enhance the competitive ^wer ° „ ’ oblem 

par value of the rupee of foreig n exchange in 

olvmg a rise of 372 P deva luation, the existing special 

terms of Indian rupees. A g jrnnort entitlements against 

export promotion ** i Fr " ”; dlt ce ,tilicams were abolished 

exports and the scheme ^ values o{ esport , in terms of 

Moreover, in order to pr e ' number of commodi- 

foreign exchange, export duties were nericulmre-based manu- 

tics, V.K agricultural * promote 

factures. A variety of addi i 1 announced for 59 priority 

exports. A liberal import policy \ <_ odented industries. A new 

industries, mduding a * ,g registered exporters to obtain 

import replenishment sene a : nst export of specified 

rS materials, components for exports of 

^rproduir with'; good export potent^ A ' 

?*£££ “of s P oTraw materials were piaced under 
an Ooen General Licence. 
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Annual Plans 


5.7. Exports during 1966-67 aggregated to Rs. 1157 crores 
($ 1588 million,) which were lower by 8 per cent than exports during 
1965-66. In the subsequent two years exports rose to Rs. 1199 
crores and Rs. 1360 crores respectively. The trends in exports of 
principal commodities during these three years are shown in table 1. 

5.8. The decline in exports in 1966-67 was mainly due to drought 
conditions and the consequent supply constraints on exports of agri¬ 
cultural commodities and agriculture-based products, namely, raw 
cotton, oilcakes, tobacco, spices, tea, coffee, cotton piecegoods and 
jute manufactures. Other contributory lactors were the temporary 
dislocation of trade caused by devaluation, depressed demand condi¬ 
tions in the world market and the time taken by trade in adjusting 
itself to the new export promotion measures. Commodities not 
affected by domestic supply limitations such as leather and leather 
manufactures, fish and fish products, iron ore and iron and steel 
recorded increases in exports. 

5.9. Exports, amounting to Rs. 1199 crores in 1967-68, recorded 

a growth rate of 3.6 per cent in contrast with a decline of 8 per cent 

in the preceding year. A good harvest eased the supply constraints 

and led to an expansion in exports of tobacco, raw cotton, coffee, 

mill-made cotton textiles and jute manufactures. There was a marked 

increase in exports of tea, iron and steel, engineering goods, iron ore 
and handicrafts. 


5.10. Exports recorded a striking increase in 1968-69. At Rs. 1360 
crores, they represented an all-time high and showed a rise of as much 
as 13.5 per cent over the previous year. The bulk of this expansion 
'-•'Hinted for by substantial increases in a number of non- 
tradition al items such as engineering goods, iron and steel, iron ore 
and chemicals and allied products. Among other items which showed 
increases were handicrafts, leather and leather manufactures, fruits 
and vegetables, oilcakes and cotton piecegoods. However, the other 
two principal export items, tea and jute manufactures, recorded a 
substantial decline in export value. The expansion in exports of non- 
traditional items was partly due to the slack in home demand and to 
the export promotion measures. 


5.11. The increase in over all exports during 1966-69 was almost 
wholly on account of exports to Asia and Oceania. The increase in 
exports to this region was in turn mainly due to larger exDorts to 
HCAFE countries. Exports to East European countries also regis¬ 
tered a sraaU increase during the period while exports to the Americas, 
West Europe and Africa showed small decreases. In the case of 
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West Europe, the decline in exports was mainly due to a fall in exports 
to the U.K. 

5.12, Subsequent to the devaluation of the rupee, further modifi¬ 
cations, adjustments and extens : ons in export promotion policies were 
made. These took, the form mainly of adjustments in export duties 
and in cash assistance, modifications of import facilities for exporting 
units and industries and strengthening of credit arrangements for 
exports. Reductions, rationalisations or abolition of export duties 
were made from time to time in the light of international deman 
conditions and the competitive position of Indian export produas in 
world markets. The rates of cash assistance were increased for a 
number of products and several new products wew brought within the 

scope of ilie cash Ibss : • ^ . scheme. 

5.13. The import policy for 1968-69 was oriented to provide 
special import facilities for exporters. Units in the priority industries 
which had exported at least 10 per cent of their production in 
were given facilities to import their requirements from sources of heir 
choice Ten priority industries were selected on the basis of their 
export potential J it was laid down that units engaged » these 
industries would have to export 5 to 10 per cent rf ftar prodncMB. 
failing which they would be liable to cuts in their import entitlements. 

5 14 In the field of export credit, the Reserve Bank of India 
introduced a scheme under which preferential trates of <Itscount were 
provided for refinancing of pre-shipment credits granted b> th 

mercial banks to certain categories of exporters - them 

It also provided a subsidy to banks on export credit granted by the 

in the shape of packing and post-shipment advance. 

Export Programme 

5.15. Exports in 1969-70 are estimated ^ 
crores, representing an increase of Rs. cr ° r ^ r . pr0 gravely 

during the period of the Fonrth P'an and reach 1 

Rs. 1900 crores in iW-Tdshowmga nsn of «£ 

base vear (1968-691 level of Rs. 1360 crores l __ or 

increase of about 40 per cent m exportsmer ^ ^ ^ 

exports during the Fourth Plan period as a whole 
aggregate to R$- 8300 crores. 

x i a The estimates of total exports from year to year during 
_ 5 -. 16 -. Th t. e h„u, onVhe estimates relating to mdtvtdual 
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export .ottnMxiibo; and the latter have been worked out on the ba^ia 
jf (*) the Ukcty growth of dnwwtK. p ro duction and con'umption in 
individual c ommo dities (b) the expected trends in world market condi- 
tso.ii axjw *c> Uie commercial policies of importing countries. 

5.1 . In regard to export commodme> by economic categories, 

aaoog ores and minerals, iron ore is the only commodity that is 

eipcitcU to record a substantial increase in export \a’.ue. in tbs 

^ manufactures, the largest increase* are expected in cnginccr- 

iron aid steel, ci.cmiCvds and allied products and footwear 

These commodities are generally regarded as “new manufactures”. 

Among other manufactures, izctble increases in export value arc ex- 

pe^ ed in the vXte o: ;e.ttber manuf.ictures {(excluding ootwear) am; 

,ute ..lanufactures. In the group agriculture and allied products, the 

****** * rc postulated in fish and fish products and cashew 
kernels. ■ 



5.1». Am essentud pre-condition for the fulfilment of the C \ i 
pr -gramn.o is the realisation, according to schedule, of the production 

h^picul , neraJ and industrial sectors. Moreover, 
white care ha< been t^ken ;n setting the production targets to allow in 

geaerxl for an adequate or norm*! growth in domestic consumption con¬ 
currently wit* the postulated growth in exports, in the case of some 
commodities lt niav be necessary to restrain the gnswth of consumptij* 
through hscul or other measures in order to make adequate surpluses 

TV i ^ ttporL Sino - export promotion is a dynamic rocesn 
wtuen! taxes place tinder coesttrtly changing circumstances—internal 

as **cU a* external—there it reed to keep the Kqutaemetits of exports 

nt| y ,n ^ m licensing additional mdustrial capacity as al^ in 

^ : »Trsificalio<a of capacity. Another important pre- 

ft*nd»tw n a|f success dn achieving the export goals during the Fourth 

rain n the maintenance of reasonable inlermd price sUbility. J n the 

tatertu of prw noting exports, resmi .tors or restrictive measures in the 

7 tIp0n ■****»• ^ki bc kfpl to the minimum, 
* ?*•;? *» m lh « “ « p» pnnaiy «r«njtural products, utiles there are 

WmWnt consider itions to ju'tifkf such action. Ki 

. ^ **] the front * expert policy designed! specif ically to provide 

sad incentives to exporters, it it of primary importance to 

i the structure that has been evolved over the yean 

, __ At lh f ** nv * Sme *t is necessary to provide a 

of flutlB li tn Ae basic framework so that (he ^oblems 

“ °° ad * i0m “ hro * 1 CT in *« domestic economy 










f 2 

v, i 




& N 






too \ 

"5.20. Competitive!)*^ i 

requisite of success in th. 

. mumifsctymel products. C 
fore, need to be made to 
Attention \vTtT 1vu\c" to be 


roimfH pivb ybah pi>^ 


cost * and quality is an Im port ant pro- 
xport effo* particularly in the case of 
nstiint and determined efforts will* there* 
roviot efficiency and reducing costs. 




m 


d to 


improvement of the quality 


olocical developments abroad 


5 21. Improvement in port and shipping facilities Is ol "^ Im¬ 
portance in the promotion of exports, particularly of bo scornm * V£ 

nwdernKation and re-equipment. Handling Mm* * mi 
facilities »t the potts are heme improved. The L. 

harbour facibt, in major port, at -rstepc mten ... or lnd.a s oM. 
line will improve hulk handling and at'net deep draft heavy tonnap 

ships S^ia, attention .ill a* be given to *.^ 
shipping tonnage in view of the growing volume of foreign trade. 





5 22 In the case of major traditional exports like cotton textiltt 
and'jute manufactures, adequate provMofjj has been made tor 
sation and rehabilitation of manufacturing nmi* as£an v . 

and modernisation of fvoc^sinp 

£ necessary For increasing exports of non-tradtoooa! items,* 

W ill be placed on wider publicity and adequate after 

service Efforts for the location and development of export mat 
^veTbe intensified. 

"mt srsun^rr^ned. 







5.23. The present institutional framework for «P°^P rom ? i "; 

tueot elements of this structure as the need mj ^ a 

h is visualised that the public sector wdffay 

oMhe public sector in the industrial fields 

toe and chemicals, it is expected that exports from p -bhc tecrot 
orgWisations of proved ability w tie field of export 

encouraged. ■ 




_ 
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II 

Imports 

5.24. Except during the year of the Korean War, 1951-52, imports 
averaged Rs. 662 crores during the remaining four years of the First 
Plan. The level of imports was substantially higher during the Second 
Plan period when it averaged Rs. 976 crores a year. 

5.25. During the Third Plan period, there was a sustained rise in 
the level of imports except in 1961-62 when imports fell by Rs. 33 
crores to Rs. 1107 crores. Imports rose progressively during the next 
four years, reaching a level of Rs. 1409 crores in 1965-66. Over the 
Third Plan, imports averaged Rs. 1245 crores a year. 

5.26. The trends in imports during the Third Plan period by prin¬ 
cipal commodities are shown in table 2. The major increases in 
imports were in cereals and cereal preparations, fertilisers and machi¬ 
nery, spares and components. Cereals and cereal preparations, which 
were imported largely under the PL 480 programme, were an impor¬ 
tant component of total imports. Imports of fertilisers (crude and 
manufactured) recorded an almost continuous rise. Imports of iron and 
steel and non-ferrous metals, taken together, declined during the first 
two years but rose in the subsequent years. Imports of mineral fuels, 
lubricants and related materials, which showed an upward trend during 
the first three years of the Plan, declined in the last two years as a 
result of increased internal production. Imports of a number of other 
commodities such as chemical elements and compounds, medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products, dyeing, tanning and colouring materials, 
rubber, synthetic yarn, raw cotton and raw jute recorded significant 
declines as a result of the efforts made to replace imports by domestic 
production and the restrictive import policy followed during the 
period. Imports of machinery, spares and components showed a 
strong upward trend. In the case of transport equipment, on the 

other hand, the average level of imports was slightly lower than the 
level recorded in 1960-61. 

5.27. As for the directional pattern of India’s imports during the 

Third Plan there were substantial increases in imports from the 

Americas and Ea*t Europe. The U.S.A.’s share in India’s imports 

rose from 28.7 to 30 per cent. The share of East Europe increased 
from 3.9 to 11.1 per cent. 
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Devaluation and Import Liberalisation 

5.28. Mention has been made of the devaluation of the rupee in 
June, 1966 and of the related measures to promote exports. On the 
side of imports, the principal policy measure taken with devaluation 
was the announcement of a liberal import policy for 59 priority indus¬ 
tries under which arrangements were made to meet their requirements 
tor raw materials, components and spares in full (initially for six 
months). The import policy for small-scale industrial units making 
the same produces as the priority industries was also substantially 
liberalised. The import policy introduced in 1966-67 was continued 
in its basic essentials in the following two years. The policy for 
1967-68 was made need-based and production-oriented and provided 
for the continuation of the preferential treatment for the 59 priority 
industries. The policy for 1968-69 placed 260 items or groups of 
items on the banned list since these commodities could be supplied in 
sufficient quantity from domestic production. Imports of another 197 
items were allowed to actual users on a restricted basis as the domestic 

production of these items had increased substantially. 

£ 

Annual Plans 

5.29. Imports in 1966-67 aggregated to Rs. 2078 crores 1 as 
compared to Rs. 22IS crores (in post-devaluation rupees) in 1965-66,. 
showing a reduction of 6.3 per cent. In 1967-68 and 1968-69 im¬ 
ports declined further to Rs. 2008 1 and Rs. 1862 1 crores respectively. 

The trends m imports of principal commodities during the vears 

1966- 67 to 1968-69 are shown in table 2. _ *'” 

5.30 The decline in total imports by Rs. 140 crores in 1966-67 
is mainly attributable to the substantial reductions under iron and 
steel and non-ferrous metals, machinery and transport equipment 

ftemh llibriC f. tS and rela,ed materials and raw cotton On’ 

o d ’ Cerea ' mpor,s ““eased by as much as Rs. 144 crores 

la *1 “' crores ' A ™ a i° r factor responsible for the decline was 

e higher rupee cost of unports following devaluation. The restric- 

“ ,he la,,er ha,t of 1965 - 66 also 

5.31. Tie further reduction of Rs 71 eror.c ; n • 

1967- 68 was mainly the outcome of a reduction ia «reS 

" h ' c " as ““ P-rible by a substantial increase ^i d “ 

production of foodgrams. Non-cereal imports on the ntW ^ 
recorded an increase of only Rs. 62 crores in 1967 68 Th hand ’ 

transport equipment recorded a modern, e^creaf fe* 


Unadjusted customs data. 
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in non-cereal imports, particularly in industrial raw materials and 
machinery, is attributable to the slackness in investment and industrial 
activity and the substitution ot a variety of machinery and other import 
commodities by domestic production. The conditions of 1967-68 
continued in 1968-69 when the reduction in total imports was mainly 
a result of the decline in cereal imports which fell by as much as 
Rs. 182 crores. Non-cereal imports did not show any significant change. 

5.32. While total imports underwent a significant contraction 
between 1966-67 and 1968-69, there were no marked changes in the 
shares of the different regions in India’s imports. Imports from East 
Europe and Africa recorded an absolute increase during the three-year 
period. The share of East Europe in India’s imports rose from 11.1 
tn 16 .1 ner cent and that of Africa from 4 to 8 per cent. 


Import Requirements 

5.33. The total import requirements of the economy during the 
Fourth Plan period are estimated at Rs. 9730 crores. These are made 
up of Rs 590 crores of food im^rts (including those under PI: 480 
arrangements); Rs. 7840 crores of maintenance import, or imports of 
raw materials, components and spares needed for sustaining an acce¬ 
lerating the growth of industrial and agricultural production; and 

about Rs. 1300 crores of project import*. 

5 34 The maintenance import requirements totalling Rs. ^840 
crores include major items such as fertilisers and fertiliser material, 
POL chemicals, non-ferrous metals, special varieties of steel, compo- 

nerus and spare parts of machinery. In mating -» 

nance imports various assumptions have been made. It has been 

assumed that all possible steps will be taken to ensurethat the targeK 
of production in the agricultural, mineral and industrial fields are 
achieved according to schedule. The second assumption ., ttatthe 
oresent restrictions on imports of consumer goods wiU continue. 
Thirdly it is postulated that raw material requirements of 
gilds Industries will continue to be severely restricted unless thesewe 
specifically required for export production. Fourthly, strict e 
wiu"be Exercised in the use of certain commodities like kerosene new. 
nrint and paper where demand may continue to exceed supphe . 
Fifthly as regards non-ferrous metals for which the country has »4r 
limited or no natural resources, it is assumed that all P°»|bleefforts 

Tnd technologies which require smaller quantities of these metals per 
unit of production and through substitution by domestically pi 
metals, as or zinc and copper by aluminium. 
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5.35. So far as the production of capita) goods is concerned, the 
assumption is that in Jine with the present import policy, tine entire 
demand of these industries for imported raw materials, components 
and spares will be met. At the same time, it is assumed that effective 
policy measures would be taken to ensure Hie maximum use of indige¬ 
nously produced machinery, specially in view of the wide and diversi¬ 
fied engineering capacity already built up in the country. Hie present 
import policy in regard to components and spares would be of help in 
increasing the supply of complete plant and machinery from indigenous 
production. - a' jjfgphP§gpj^ |j^§§|| 


5.36. More than half of the requirements of maintenance imports 
during the Fourth Plan period will be on account of iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metals, POL (crude and refined), fertilisers (including 
fertiliser materials) and components and spares for machinery and 
transport equipment. With the increase in industrial production and 
overall growth in the economy, requirements of such materials, inter¬ 
mediate products and components would increase significantly Pom 
year to year. Imports of chemicals, drugs and dyes and newsprint, 
paperboard and pulp are expected to show only a nominal increase, 
imports of agricultural raw materials are likely to show a generally 
declining trend. 


5.37. Project imports have been estimated on the assumption that 
the requirements of complete machinery, plant and equipment would 
be met largely from domestic production and that only plants and 
machinery of the more complex and sophisticated kinds which are yet 
to be produced within the country will be imported. The major part 
of project imports is accounted for by the three sectors of industry and 
minerals, transport and communications and irrigation and power. 


5.38. An important assumption underlying the import estimates 
is that the basic ingredients of the import policy evolved in the years 
since devaluation would be continued, so that liberal import facilities 
for the priority industries, export industries and units and the small- 
scale sector would be provided. With the expansion of production in 
the different sectors and the efforts to be made to promote exports, 
the requirements of essential imports of raw materials, components 
and spares will grow. It would, therefore, be necessary, to keep the 
total import bill within the limits determined by the likely availability 
of foreign exchange resources. A determined and sustained drive will 
have to be undertaken towards import substitution and rationalisa¬ 
tion. It would be appropriate to give special attention to bulk areas 
like POL, metals, fertiliser and machinery and equipment of all kinds, 
since progress in import substitution in these areas would result in 
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sizeable savings of foreign exchange. It will be desirable to review 
periodically the efforts made in the field of import substitution, to 
keep a watch on progress achieved, to provide guidelines and to 
identify new areas where import substitution is feasible. 


5.39. In line with the Government’s recently announced policy to 
canalise progressively imports of industrial raw materials through state 
trading agencies, it would be necessary to undertake studies of the 
various categories of industrial raw materials which are now being 
imported and to devise an appropriate time-schedule for the progressive 
canalisation of their imports. 





CHAPTER 6 
IM PL E M E N TATION 


The proper and timely implementation of Plans has great impor¬ 
tance in the planning process and is facilitated if the necessary steps 
are taken at the stage of formulation itself. The investment under 
^ Plans is devoted to large individual investment projects and deve¬ 
lopment programmes and schemes. There are a number of steps 
common to both these areas which facilitate implementation. These 
include the identification of organisations entrusted with particular 
aspects of implementation, establishment of specific responsibilities, 
determination of means or machinery through which they will be 
fulfilled, detailed planning for execution, development of information 
and control systems for appraising the progress as well as taking cor¬ 
rective action in time. In addition, for each of the two broad areas, 
there are specific tasks to be undertaken for ensuring effective imple¬ 
mentation. For example pre-investment planning should be carefully 
undertaken before embarking upon large individual projects. Ciiis 
ivolves an analysis of resource potential, identification of pro¬ 
grammes and projects and their preliminary formulation to be follow¬ 
ed by feasibility studies covering aspects such as demand analysis, 
technical development, cost estimates, profitability analysis and assess¬ 
ment of national economic benefits. The projects could then be 
selected on the basis of technical and economic criteria. For this 


purpose, criteria have to be evolved to determine the rates of return 
and to evaluate costs and benefits. The preparation of detailed pro¬ 
ject reports has to provide, among others, for realistic time schedules 
of construction and requirements of materials, manpower and training 
of personae!. These are intended to ensure efficient implementation 
of projects, avoiding increase in costs and dislocation of time sche¬ 
dules. Financial, administrative and managerial responsibilities 

could, to a large extent, be specifically indicated”in the project reports 
themselves. • 


6.2. After the project formulation stage, attention has to be 
devoted to efficiency and economy in the construction of projects. 
Apart from the use of improved techniques of planning, scheduling 
and control, steps must be taken for improving the systems of report- 
\e on progress and shortcomings in implementation. As most of 
project construction work is undertaken by different parties working 
on contract basis, the contracting process itself has to be imnmv,>r? 
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so that the integration of contract activities with the overall project 
plan may form the basis for effective management control during the 
construction phase. This will help in coordinating the efforts of different 
agencies engaged in construction work and in ensuring the completion 

of projects according to schedules. 


6.3. During the operation phase also, concerted efforts are 
reauired for reduction of costs and improvement of efficiency and 
SK The plan is concerned not only with creation of new 
production facilities; it is equally concerned with getting optimum 
results from facilities and capacities already created. Technological 
improvement and raising of levels of productivity are basic to econo¬ 
mic progress. They have to be built into each of the activities 
included in the Plan. Application of improved management systems 
can go a long way in yielding better results in this area. These include 
among others, production planning and control systems, scient c mven 
tory, management cost and quality control systems and proper tncen- 

tive schemes. ■ ' ' 


6.4. Continuous appraisal of progress is of vital importance for 
ensuring successful implementation. Suitable informatton a™* report- 
tag systems will have to be devised so that those response for 
implementation can anticipate difficulties, judge at each s p th^ 

C^stf and time and take corrective measures. This is true not on* 
of large projects but also for different programmes, themes and 

works in all the sectors. Besides, proper material plmmmg ,,<m 

dardisation and substitution should be undertaken so as t 
inventories and costs at the project level and ensure optimum utihsa 

tion of scarce materials at the national level. 

6 5 Each year every large project should undertake forward 
1 • hnth in nhvsical and financial terms, for a further period 

P Tr veam •Siis would ensure that its estimates of eos, and time 
and physical results are reviewed systematically. Whatever chang^ 

ieCtS ' oa TtaTro a ups "onntlpe ent Winter-linked projects. This 

rai Ejects whL 

Such integrated approach will help m avoidmg unbalances and P 
in expected returns and benefits. 

6 6 The need for effective coordination arises equally in develop 

a so In most of these programmes a large 
tneflit programmes mso. 
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number of -Jiiferent activities have to be planned together in order to 
produce the desired results. Apart from marshalling all the relevant 
data and articulating objectives fully, proper provision for coordina¬ 
tion and synchronisation is essential ior implementation. Any given 
objective, such as tliat of increasing agricultural production, would 
be related to a large number of schemes and projects and to the acti¬ 
vities of dilierent departments, it would be related to the conserva¬ 
tion of land, development oi water resources, construction of connect¬ 
ing communications, availability of power, supply of long-term and 
short-term credit, institutionalisation of marketing, guaranteeing of 
prices, or setting up of cooperative processing units. This is apart 
from the specific agricultural departmental activities such as those of 
supply of seeds, fertilisers, pesticides, introduction of improved prac¬ 
tices and implements, provision of technical assistance and advice or 
the operation of demonstration and research farms. This brief list 
is merely illustrative of the need to establish appropriate relations 
between the activities of different departments and agencies which in 
part or in whole subserve one common objective. Another instance 
in point is that of the iron ore export programme wliich involves a 
number of steps ranging from mining of the ore to its eventual ship¬ 
ment for expor . The e forts of the various participating agencies 
such as the mining organisations, State Governments, the road trans¬ 
port companies, the railways, the ports and shipping lines, have to be 
properly integrated to achieve the targets for iron ore exports. Given 
the size of the Plan and the precise nature of the objectives, the 
extent and character of each activity and its clironological order 
would have to be determined in close relation to all the other activi¬ 
ties which it supports or by which it is supported. If this aspect of 
mutual relations is not properly taken into account in the formula¬ 
tion of the Plan, there would obviously be disproportionate utilisa¬ 
tion of resources in particular directions. Such expenditure would be 
wasteful insofar as it fails to yield results because of lack of 
necessary support. The complementary action of different pro¬ 
grammes can bear fruit if the activities provided for are not only 
appropriate and in proportion, but also if in each context they are 
in fact undertaken and completed at the appropriate times. 

6.7. The identification of organisations entrusted with particular 
aspects of implementation, or in certain contexts the creation of such 
organisations in advance, is also important. There are some fields 
m which new experimental effort requires mainly organisational 
improvisation. This is true of problems relating to what are called 

i or with problems of conservation of development 

of non-arable land in which a number of departments such as forest. 
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revenue and animal husbardry may be interested and where without 
arousing local interest and cooperation no effective programme can 
be carried out. Inevitably, problems of organisation loom large 
where a departure from the traditional pattern becomes necessary or 
where the disadvantaged are sought to be benefited. In the formula¬ 
tion of Plans and more particularly in the process of implementation, 
therefore, attention has to be paid to indicating carefully the organi¬ 
sations entrusted with operation and coordination and, in many fields, 
also to designing and experimenting with new types of organisations 
for the purpose. 


6.8. Implementation will be further improved if greater attention 
is paid to Annual Plans and Plans are more elaborately prepared at 
the State and District levels. 


Annual Plans 


6.9. Five Year Plans, however carefully prepared and however 
firmly based, can be affected by unexpected events and by changes in 
the politico-economic situation. While the Five Year Plan will con¬ 
tinue to form the main base, it is necessary to prepare a more elabo¬ 
rate Plan for each year which will be the operative Plan. The main 
purpose of the Annual Plan would be to maintain the development 
effort during the year along the lines indicated in the Five Year Plan. 
The Annual Plan would look to any adjustments in relative emphasis 


and size of outlays which become necessary and possible in view of 
the emergent economic situation. It should provide details of the 
year’s programmes in the light of immediate past performance, physi¬ 
cal availabilities and financial resources. The system of performance 
programme budgeting, being introduced in the Central Government, 
should, through an appropriate linking of the physical and financial 
aspects of each programme, help in strengthening the Annual Plan 
formulation process. This would not only ensure effective control of 
programmes by budget allocations but would also facilitate an integ¬ 
ration of the planning and budgetary processes. It is expected that 
there will be an effective spread of the system to the State and local 
levels in the Fourth Plan period. It is also necessary to provide for 
a continuous review of the progress of the economy and a running 
evaluation of the process of implementation. The Administrative 
Reforms Commission has recommended the creation of a Plan ap¬ 
praisal and evaluation wing in the Planning Commission. It^ will 
helo the Commission to identify lags and bottlenecks and initiate 


corrective measures 
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6 10. In the Stoics, rian documents nave been gener.illy drawn 
upon Lie unes suggested by the Planning Commission. Necessarily 
Laere ire many aspects qf ;‘ian formulation which need attention 
after Lie process of the fom:^. adoption of a State Plan has been 
concluded. Every State will ha\e to undertake an anaiysia of final »nrf 

.idnuntstrathti organisations and institutional 
nine work at various lev Us. For this purpose it is important to 
strengthen the State organisations for planning. The administrative 

ure * staffing patterns of the planning departments _ __ j 

Sutes do not provice for a detailed study of either performance of 
<ki quality of (he new proposals from different departments As a 

reaiite, the integration of one scheme with another cannot be ensured 
til :bc stage of Plan <formulation s 
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^■6.11 If the State Plans are to succeed, their fc 
tioo to physical features and resources and the institutional organist 
tioos ,n cacli area is the firvt requirement Developmetu needs not 
€ml) h’;anctal tesouroes and material inputs but personnel and the 
>ind <»f institutions. Hun requirement las to be worked out 
each operati onal a rea. The natural corollary of beginning to plan 

^ rorn ^ bottom is to recognise that planning is noil 
something that cotnes from outside or the above but what jeach Stale, 

* locElky and community 4oct to develop its own resources and 
pxectuliucs. This omphasises wide diffusion of initiative, dccision- 
pfiHCirig and fNatUpdion. It al>o implies a parallel vhouti! gf 
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i npivmcniatian|of plans is intimately associated with better 
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AnoH» m may be called to t^o broad aspects of special imao 'lance 
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6.13. The other aspect is that of inducing in the expert or the 
technician a proper appreciation of the administrative and economic 
aspects of the problems that he handles. Unless the expert or t e 
technician begins to work at problems of Plan formulation and im¬ 
plementation, not chiefly from the point of view of feasibility of tech¬ 
nical performance or optimum technological requirements but from 
the point of view of what could be the best arrangements under given 
administrative and economic constraints, his contribution to planning 
would not be very effective. It is possible that putting the technician 
or the expert in more responsible administrative positions might itself 
help in making progress towards the latter objective. 

Public Accountability 

6.14. Exposed to constant public scrutiny, the managements of 
public sector projects are often afraid of taking adequate mitia i 
and decisions 'involving risks, which are generally necessary in om- 
mercial undertakings, as the operational autonomy is gene y 1 k 
ing As early as 1959, the Krishna Menon Committee made a number 

of recommendations intended to reconcile the 0t t0 P 

undertakings to Parliament on throne hmrd Reforms 

Commission h also one into the subject in detail. While 

Government has to ensure that the gf^'ih nadona objec- 
nuhlic sector organisations are in conformity with the national oDje 

dve and declared policies, the enterprises have to be given sufficient 

ssiffis sss sx =sx= 

merciai principles. This will help in increasing their profitability an 
efficiency. 

Training . . 

6.15. In order to develop the competence « f P ersonne ' 
ent levels in the Centre and States engaged on tasks^P^ ^ ^ 

tion, implementation and evaluati , g ^ ^ object of 

to be suitably strengthened, developed «f . deve]op r jght 

such training would be toimpart ^ stimulate critical an d 

attitudes, increase decision-mak g_ managerial, 


innovative thinking, mese P^T^l^eis engaged not only in 
technical and administrative persori . and mogrammes. 


These 


CHAPTER 7 


AGRICULTURE 

I 

Review of Progress (1961-69) 

The eiebt \ears between the commencement of the Third Plan and 

£ ~~ — 

the Fourth have been years of great significance for Indian agriculture. 
This is particularly true of the latter half of the period. It has been 
marked by near disaster and much achievement. More importantly, 
it has held out great promise for the future. The farmer responded 
favourably to a combination of good prices, high-yielding seeds and 
adequate fertilisers. He took to improved farm practices as readily as 
to non-traditional farm inputs. Ground water was put to intensive 
use. Institutional credit was sought to be expanded. In view of the 
urgency of the need, it \\ \ decided to direct state effort in the first ins¬ 
tance to those areas which weTe best endowed for food production. 
This was the bads of what has come to be known as the new strategy 
of agricultural development. 

Evolution of Agricultural Strategy 

7.2. The first stage of the new strategy' pertained to the Intensive 
Agricultural District Programme. It was started in 1960-61 in three 
districts and was subsequently extended by stages to another thirteen. 
While the performance varied, it clearly demonstrated both the value 
of the “package” approach and the advantage of concentrating effort 
in specific areas. In 1964-65 and subsequent years, a modified version 
of the same approach was extended to several other parts of the 
country in the form of the Intensive Agricultural Area Programme. 
T'ne main concern of the Programme was with specific crops and the 
extension staff employed was on a reduced scale. 

7.3. While both the Intensive Agricultural District and Intensive 
Agricultural Area Programmes were concerned with the promotion of 
intensive agriculture, they operated within the limitations set by exist¬ 
ing crop varieties which had relatively low response to fertilisers. A 
major change occurred with the introduction of the high-yielding varie- 
t Hvbridisation techniques for maize and millets had been initiated 
as early as 1960. Hybrid seeds began to be widely adopted by 1963. 
'n wheat, a beginning of great importance was made in 1963-64 by 
rr >i n £ °ut the Maxican dwarf varieties on a selected basis. Paddv 

J 

seed- of exotic varieties such as Taichung Nativc-1 were introduced in 
1965. The propagation of various high-yielding varieties over fairly 
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large areas was taken up as a full fledged programme from Kharif 
1966 onwards. By 1967-68, 6.04 million hectares were brought 
within the purview of this programme. On the eve of the Fourth Plan, 
the coverage estimated was 9.2 million hectares. 

7.4. The high-yielding varieties programme has so far been taken 
up for five crops, namely, wheat, paddy, bajra, maize and jowar. 
Among these crops, the most striking success has been achieved in 
wheat. In some of the dwarf varieties, a yield of 5 to 6 tonnes per 
hectare has been recorded in farmers’ fields as against a normal yield 
of about 2 tonnes in irrigated areas. Similar, though not as specta¬ 
cular, increases have been achieved for jowar, bajra and maize. Paddy 
has proved more difficult. ADT-27 a variety propagated in Tanjore 
district has given an average yield of four to five tonnes of paddy per 
hectare. On the other hand, certain exotic varieties of paddy when 
initially introduced, ran into trouble on account of their susceptibility 
to pests and bacterial diseases. There was also a certain amount of 
consumer resistance. To overcome these difficulties, research in rice 
breeding was intensified. Tine Ali India Coordinated Project of Rice 
Research has recently evolved and released a few varieties of consider¬ 
able promise. 

7.5. The new strategy is concerned not only with higher yield but 

with greater intensity of cropping. Entirely new crop rotations have 
been made possible by the development of short duration varieties of 
paddy, maize, jowar and bajra suited to different agro-climatic condi¬ 
tions. Among other crops included in the rotations are barley, ragi, 
oilseeds, potato and vegetables. The new multi-cropping programme 
was taken up in 1967-68. It is provisionally estimated that, by the 
end of 1968-69, about 6 million hectares was covered by this pro¬ 
gramme. ; - 

7.6. In recent years, new emphasis has come to be attached to tne 
role of agricultural technology as a major input of agricultural produc¬ 
tion. A number of steps have been taken to facilitate organisation 
and development of agricultural research. The Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research was reorganised in 1965. To it were transferred 
the research institutes which had been previously administered by 
the Union Department of Agriculture either directly or through the 
various Commodity Committees. An important step was the estab¬ 
lishment of agricultural universities which are conceived as combining 
the functions of education, research and extension education. Nine 
agricultural universities have so far been sot up. Another development 
of importance is the organisation of all-India coordinated research pro¬ 
jects. Thiny-eight such projects have so far been taken up by the 
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Indian Council of Agricultural Research. They constitute a significant 
advance towards the planning of agricultural research on a national 

basis. \ %, illj ?jjjPP5! / 

7.7. In view of the importance assumed by inputs and services 
such as improved seeds, chemical fertilisers, plant protection, imple¬ 
ments and machinery, irrigation facilities and agricultural credit, 
several new public institutions were promoted and provided with funds 
to lend support to agricultural production programmes. Among these 
institutions was the National Seeds Corporation which was set up in 
1963 with responsibilities in the field of seed production, particularly the 
foundation stock of high-yielding varieties. Starting with 1965, fifteen 
agro-industries corporations have been established in different States. 
They are joint ventures of the Central and State Governments charged 
with the primary object of supplying and servicing agricultural machi¬ 
nery. For promoting programmes for production, marketing, process¬ 
ing and storage of agricultural produce through cooperative societies, 
another public agency, namely, the National Cooperative Development 
Corporation, was set up on a statutory basis in 1963. In the same year 
the Agricultural Refinance Corporation was established to provide re¬ 
financing facilities to land development banks and commercial banks 
for financing schemes of agricultural development. 

7.8. As a result of various measures taken, there was significant 
increase in the use of agricultural inputs and the volume of coopera¬ 
tive credit as will be seen from the table below : 


Table i : Progress in the Use of Agricultural Inputs 


si. no. 

item 

unit 

1960-61 

1968-69 

(0) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


chemical fertilisers 

1 nitrogenous (N) 

2 phosphatic (P 2 0 5 ) • 

3 potassic(K 2 0) • 

4 plant protection 

implements and machinery 

5 tractors 

6 power tillers • 

7 pump sets—electric • 

8 pump se ; s diesel 

loans advanced through cooperatives 

9 short and medium term 
10 long term 


*000 tonnes 

210 

1145 

’000 tonnes 

70 

391 

’000 tonnes 

26 

160 

’000 heeta- ^ | 

res 

65 00 

40000 

nos 

i .r . • SrE j * 

31000 

91000 

nos 


20000 

000 nos 

191 

1038 

’000 nos 

230 

650 


Rs. crores 

203 

490 

Rs. crores 

12 

120 
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7.9. The importance of guaranteed minimum prices as an incentive 
to agricultural production wa* given pointed recognition in the new 
strategy. A policy of support prices tor food-pains came to be adopted 
thnMighout the country in 1964. In the subsequent year, the Agricul¬ 
tural Prices Commission was ct up to advise Government from time 


to time on appropriate price policies for agr ultural commoditL In 
the same year was also established the Food Corporation of India 


which, for the first time, sought to provide an all-India machinery' for 
purchase of foodgrains. The purchase could tat place in different con¬ 
texts, including procurement in times of hortage and price support in 
times of plenty. During the drought years of 1965-66 and 1966-67, the 
policy of price support remained mostly inoperative on account of the 
prevailing high prices. In 1967-68. following a bumper wheat crop, 
purchase operations were undertaken on a large scale in Punjab and 
Haryana under the auspices of the Food Corporation and the Punjab 
Cooperative Marketing Federation. These purchases were generally on 
the bads of procurement price- which were appreciably above the 
minimum support prices. However, in some markets in Uttar Pradesh, 
in the absence of adequate machinery for purchase, the farmers failed 
to get procurement prices for their produce. Jute was another commo¬ 
dity for which minimum prices were fixed, but these failed to be 
effective on account of inadequate purchase organisation in the field. 
Statutory' price controls on cotton were lifted during 1967-68 and 
minimum support prices were fixed at a level higher than previous floor 
prices. Durii 1968-69 this policy was continued. 


Review of Agricultural Production 


After 


7.10. Agricultural production has followed an erratic trend, 
relative stagnation in the first three years of the Third Plan. there w®s 
a marked increase in 1964-65 when the output of practically all crops 
reached new record levels. The aggregate index of production in this 
year was 159.4 (1949-50= 100) about 12 per cent higher than in 
1960-61. The subsequent two years witnessed a precipitous fall of 
production on account of unprecedented drought. In 1965-66, food- 
grains production fell by 20 per cent. The index of aggregate out¬ 
put was lower by about a sixth. In 1966-67, while there was a marginal 

in output of foodgrains and some commercial crops, the 
ndex was still somewhat below the level achieved in 1965-66. 




Thereafter, there was a marked and welcome spurt in agricultural pro¬ 
duction. Hie foodgrain output in 1967-6S reached 95.1 mil ion tonnes. 
The production of other important crops also recovered from the 
abnormally low level of 1965-66 but. in many cases, they did not reach 
the levels achieved in 1964-65. Altogether, the index of production in 
1967-68 was estimated to be 161.0 i.e. about 1 per cent higher than 
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in 1964-65. During 1968-69. foodgrains production registered a slight 
decline of 1.1 per cent over the previous year on account of somewhat 
adverse weather conditions. The production of other important crops, 
except sugarcane and potato, was also lower. The aggregate index for 
1968-69 came down to 158.7. 

7.11. The following table indicates the rates of growth for various 
crops for 1949-50 to 1968-69 : 

Table 2 : All-India Compound Rates of Growth of Agricultural Pro¬ 
duction, Area under Crops and Agricultural Productivity during 

1949-50 to 1968-69 


(per cent per annum) 


si. no. crop 





production 

area 

productivity 

(0) (1) 






(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

1 rice 

* 

« • 

■ 

« 


3 *02 

1 -22 


1 -78 

2 jowar 

• 

# * 


• 


2-30 

0-86 


1 -42 

3 bajra 

« 

# * 

m 

m 


2-36 

1 -14 


1 -21 

4 maize 

* 

* * 

ft 



3 -88 

2-79 


1 05 

5 ragi 

• 

a * 

* 

ft 


1 -88 

0-36 


1 -51 

6 wheat 

* 

• « 

• 

• 


4-20 

2*26 


1 -90 

7 barlev 

m 

• 

• • 

* 

* 

(- 

-)0 *12 

(— )0 -74 


0-62 

8 cereals 

• 


• 

• 


3-00 

I 17 


1 82 

9 gram 

• 

• # 

• 

• 


1 'll 

0-77 


0-99 

10 pulses 

• 

• « 

• 

«■ 


1-16 

1-26 

(- 

-)0 -10 

11 foodgrains 

• 

• • 

• 



2-79 

1 19 


1 65 

12 groundnut 

9 

• • 

•- 

ft 


3-51 

3 *45 


0-06 

13 sesamum 

m 


# 

■ 

(- 

-)0 -34 

0 60 

(- 

-)0 -93 

1 4 rapeseed and 

mustard. 

• 

« 


3-34 

2 -36 


0-95 

15 oilseeds 

ft 

• « 

• 

• 


2-86 

2-31 


0-53 

16 cotton 

ft 

• > 

• 

• 


3 -93 

1 -91 


1 -98 

17 jute 

ft 

• # 

a 

■ 


2-29 

2-03 


0-27 

18 fibres 

m 

* • 

ft 

ft 


3-49 

1 -94 


1 52 

19 tea 

• 



# 


1 -97 

0-69 


1 'll 

20 coffee 

• 

• • 


it 


5-96 

2-32 


3-56 

21 sugarcane 

• 

# « 

• 

# 


3*97 

2*74 


1 -20 

22 tobacco 

• 

• • 


• 


2-55 

1 -37 


1 17 

23 non-foodgrains 


a • 

• 



3 18 

2 19 


0 97 

24 all-crops 


a 

• 



2-92 

1 -37 


1 53 


Aggregate agricultural production rose at an average of 2.92 per 
cent per annum, foodgrains at 2.79 per cent and non-foodgrains crops 
at 3.18 per cent. Somewhat over half of the trend increase in total 
crop production was derived from higher yields per hectare. The 
remainder represents the contribution of area growth, estimated at 
about 1.37 per cent per annum. The rate of yield improvement wa* 
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much faster for loodgraim crops (1.65 per cent per annum) than for 
non-foodgrain crops (0.97 per cent per annum). Judging by the relative 
movement of area and production in the last few years, there would 
appear to be a marked deceleration in area growth. There are indica¬ 
tions that the rate of yield improvement in foodgrains has accelerated 

For the commercial crops, there does not yet seem to be 
a comparable improvement. 



7.12. Among foodgrains, there were significant variations in the 
performance of individual crops. The outputs of rice, wheat and maize 
have grown appreciably faster than of millets. On the other hand, the 
output of pulses, which are of particular importance from the nutritional 
view point, has increased only about less than halt as fast as that of 
cereals. What is more disturbing is the decline in the average output 

per hectare of pulses. 

7. 3. The output of commercial crops, as distinguished from rate 


of yield, has generally grown faster than that of foodgrains. The trend 
growth rate of production in cotton was 3.93 per cent a year, sugarcane 
3.97 per cent and groundnut 3.51 per cent, and rape and mustard 3.34 
per cent. Oilseeds other than groundnut, rape and mustard as also 
jute and tobacco grew at a relatively slow rate. The faster expansion 
of commercial crops production was derived largely from increase in 
areas. With the exception of cotton, the output per hectare of those 
crops has grown much slower than of cereals. 

7.14. Subject to the obvious limitations which apply to any short¬ 
term analysis of production trends, the following table indicates com¬ 
pound growth rates for production, area and productivity of all crops 

during the various Plan periods ; 

Table 3 : Compound Rates of Increase in Production, Area and 

Productivity in Different Plan Periods for all Crops 

(percent per annum) 


si. no. plan period 


<0) 

1 

2 

3 


(0 


first plan (1951-52 to 1955-56) 
second plan (1956-57 to 1960-61) 
third plan (1961-62 to 1964-65) 


production 

area 

produc 

tivity 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

4-1 

2-6 

1 *4 

3-1 

1 -3 

1 -8 

3 -3 

0-6 

III - 2-7 


v nTP . The above estimates are calculated for the First Plan for the triennium 
° Vndine 1951-52 to triennium ending 1956-57 and the Second Plan for 
triennium ending 1956-57 to triennium ending 1961-62 and for the Third 
Pla^triSnium during 1961-62 to 1964-65 (actual). 


This would show that, even before the introduction of high-yielding 
varieties, the productivity of agriculture had consistently improved over 
each Plan period. It is the growth in area which has declined. 
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7.15. While the variations in growth performance of different crops 
in the past have been significant, the variations in the growth rates 
achieved in different regions were even more striking. Statewise com¬ 
pound growth rates up to the end of 1968-69 have not so far been 
computed. The following table, however, shows State compound growth 
rates of agricultural production, area and productivity from 1952-53 
to 1964-65 : 


Tabli 4 : State-wise Compound Growth Rates of Agricultural Pro¬ 
duction, Area under Crops and Agricultural Productivity during 

1952-53 to 1964-65 

(per cent per annum) 


4. no. state 





production 

area 

produc¬ 

tivity 

(0) (!) 





O) 

(3) 

<4) 

! Punjab 

m 




4-56 

1 -90 

2-61 

2 Gujarat 

m 




4-55 

0-45 

4-09 

3 Tamil Nadu 

m 




4-17 

1 -10 

3 04 

4 Mysore 

m 


0 


3 -54 

0-81 

2-71 

5 iihar 

• 




2-97 

0-71 

2-25 

6 Maharashtra • 

• 




2-93 

0-44 

2-45 

7 Rajasthan • 

• 




2-74 

2-85 

(—)0U 

8 Andhra Pradesh 

m 




2-71 

0-26 

? 2 *45 

9 Madhya Pradesh 

• 




2-49 

1 -28 

1 -21 

10 Orissa 

* 




2 -48 

0-81 

I -66 

ill Keraja 

• 




2 *27 

1 -30 

0-96 

12 West Bengal 

m 




1 -94 

0-59 

1 -34 

13 Uttar Pradesh 

« 




1 *66 

0-72 

0-94 

14 Ac*,am 

* 




1 i 








I *17 

1 *25 

(—)0 08 

15 All India * 

* 




3 01 

1-21 

1 -77 


Note : Figures for Jammu and Kashmir and Nagaland not available. Figures for 
Punjab relate to erstwhile Punjab. 


It would be 


that a number of States 


in particular Punjab, 


Oujarat and Tamil Nadu, recorded increases Lx F x W u^lh«i apureciaoiy 
igber than the national average. Significantly the rate of yield improve¬ 
ment in several states was also higher in comparison with the all-India 
average. In some districts in Punjab and Tamil Nadu, production in¬ 
creased by as much as 7 per cent a year and several districts spread 

over the country recorded increases in production of about 5 oer 
cent per annum. ^ 
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Objectives, Targets and Strategy of Fourth Plan 


Objectives 

7.16. In the agricultural sector, the Fourth Plan has two num. 
objectives. The first objective is to provide the conditions necessary 
tor a sustained increase of about 5 per cent per annum over the next 
decade. The second objective is to enable as large a section of the 
rural population as possible, including the small cultivator, the farmer 
in dry areas and the agricultural labourer, to participate in develop¬ 
ment and share its benefits. Accordingly, the priority programmes of 
development in agriculture fall broadly into two categories, namely, 
those which aim at maximising production and those which aim at 

remedying imbalances. 


7.17. The creation of conditions necessary for a five per cent 
agricultural growth is basic to the approach of the Fourth Plan. The 
crucial position of agriculture and the extreme urgency of achieving 
rapid growth in production have been brought home, more than ever 
before by the experience of recent years. The pace of development 
in the’ agricultural sector sets a limit to the growth of industry, of 
exports, and of the economy as a whole and constitutes a major condi¬ 
tion for achieving economic and social stability and improving the 
levels of living and nutrition for the mass of people. The success of the 
Fourth Plan will, therefore, be judged, above all, by performance m 

agriculture. 


Targets oj Production 

7 18 The specific targets of production corresponding to the over¬ 
all objectives of agricultural growth have to be related to the demand 

and Consumption as well as the expected growth of population. An 
important consideration in determining the targets is the ob, “ th , 

S"* ° ore Che aim is to ensure that imports of other agricultural com¬ 
modities should be reduced as soon as possible. At the same time the 
targets have teen determined after the consideration of the technical 
,J economic feasibility of expanding production in the course of the 
next five years. While a detailed commodity-wise statement is gi« 
AmCxure 1. a few selected targets for foodgrains and major com- 
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mercial crops together with comparath e figures of estimated base-level 
are indicated below : 


Table 5 : Selected Targets of Crop Production 


sl. no. item 

unit 

base 

level 

fourth plan 
target 

(0) <1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 foodgrains • * 

• * million tonnes 

98 

129 

2 jute • • 

• • mill, bales 

6*2 

7-4 

3 cotton • • • 

• * mill, bales 

6 

8 

4 oilseeds .... 

mill, tonnes 

GO 

• 

105 

5 sug-irrane(gur) * 

• • mill, tonnes 

12 

15 


Strategy of Production 


7.19. The rate of increase in production of foodgrains and major 
commercial crops envisaged is much higher than that accomplished in 
the past. Hence it is necessary to spell out, in some details, the strategy 
for realising the production targets. This strategy places very little 
reliance on bringing additional land under cultivation. The potentially 
arable area in the country is estimated at about 175 million hectares. 
Of this, nearly 85 per cent is under cultivation. Thus there is a virtual 
exhaustion of uncommitted land resources. In the Fourth Plan, it is 
anticipated that the addition of the net sown area will be only about 
one million hectares which is the target of land reclamation. In this 
context, the strategy of production is primarily dependent on intensive 
agriculture and consists of the following main elements : 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


coordinated research in respect of all important crops; 

continued expansion of irrigation facilities and reorienta¬ 
tion of irrigation practices so as to ensure optimum and 
integrated use of ground and surface water; 


(3) improvement in the utilisation of existing irrigation poten¬ 
tial through special programmes; 


(4) expansion in the supply of fertilisers, plant protection 
material, farm machinery and credit; 


(5) lull exploitation of the possibilities of raising yields pro- 
video oy the new seed varieties in the case of cereals; 

(6) intensive efforts in selected suitable areas for raising the 
yield levels of major commercial crops; 

(7) measures to increase intensity of cropping; and 
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(8) improvement in the agricultural marketing system in the" 
interests of the producer along with assurance of minimum 
prices lor major agricultural commodities. 

7.20. For achieving the targeted level of cereals production, the 
high-yielding varieties programme envisaged in the Fourth Plan is as 

under: 


1’able 6 : Targets of High-Yielding Varieties Programme 


^million hectares) 

si. no. 

group 

base 

level 

(1968-69) 

cumulative 

level 

(1973-74) 

additional 

target 

(0) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


1 

1 

4 

3 

4 

5 

6 


paddy 

wheat 

maize 

jowar 

bajra 

total 


* 

* 

ft 

ft 

* 

ft 

2-6 

10-1 

7-5 

m 

• 

• 

ft 

■ 

4-8 

7-7 

2-9 

m 

• 

* 

• 


0-4 

1*2 

0-8 

ft 

• 


ft 


0-7 

3-2 

2-5 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

0-7 

2*8 

21 

• 

ft 

• 

m 

ft 

9 2 

250 

15-8 


The other development programmes which will help in achieving the 
production targets of both foodgrains and commercial crops are of the 

following order : 


Table 7 : Target of other Selected Development Programmes 


si. no. 


programme 


additional 

target 

(million 

hectares) 



1 multiple cropping ... 

2 soil conservation • 

3 land reclamation * 

4 major and medium irrigation (utilisation) 



9-0 

5-6 

1-0 

3-9 


minor irrigation 

5 new area ...... ... 3 2 

6 replacement of depreciated area. 1 ' ® 

7 supplemental irrigation/stabilisation ...•• 2*4 

The above mentioned dimensions of the various programmes have 
been arrived at on the basis of a careful assessment of the scope in 
each State. The State targets, in turn, have been sought to be built up 
on the basis of potential in various districts and hence represent a 

feasible set of programmes. 
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7.21. Success in the achievement of foodgrains target is principally 
'inked with the success of high-yielding varieties and multiple cropping 
programmes, in support of these, there will be schemes of major anc 
min or irrigation, including large-scale energisation of pumpsets through 
rural electrification and integrated use of ground and surface water; 
supply of inputs for plant nutrition and protection, and of machinery 
for farm operations: reorganisation oi credit, short, medium and long; 
and strengthening of the rural infrastructure in other important ways 
including more village roads, better marketing facilities and adequate 
storage. There will also be agricultural research, extension and educa¬ 
tion including farmers’ education and field demonstration. Substantial 
allocations have been made to the more strategic financial and other 
institutions, old and new, connected with these programmes. Some of 
the relevant institutions are : cooperative banks, credit societies, mar¬ 
keting societies and National Cooperative Development Corporation 
(for credit, marketing, processing and storage); the Agricultural Re¬ 
finance Corporation, land development banks and Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Corporation (for land reclamation, soil conservation, minor irri¬ 
gation and energisation of pumpsets); agricultural credit corporations; 
agro-industries corporations (in connection with agricultural machi¬ 
nery) ; Food Corporation and Fertiliser Credit Guarantee Corporation 
(for food and fertiliser, as also storage); the Central Warehousing 
Corporation and State Warehousing Corporations (for storage). 
Assured of stability of prices, supported by research and know-how, 
given the credit, inputs, services and other supplies he needs, the 
farmer can be trusted to achieve in the next lew years the level of 
production envisaged in the Plan. 


Financial Outlays 

7.22. A statement showing public sector outlays for agriculture 
and allied programmes is given as Annexure III. Most of the pro¬ 
grammes are within the purview of State Governments. Thus, out of 
an aggregate outlay of Rs. 2728 crores in the public sector, pro¬ 
grammes of the order of Rs. 1426 crores are in the State Plan Sector. 
Moreover a number of programmes in the Central Sector such as agri¬ 
cultural research and agricultural education are designed to provide 
the necessary infrastructure for different schemes in the State Plans or 
to improve the efficiency of the corresponding sectoral programmes in 
the State sector. Further, the entire provision of Rs. 324 crores to 
support financial institutions is intended exclusively for programmes to 
be implemented in the States. In brief, care has been taken to ensure 
that provisions made for Central and Centrally sponsored schemes in 
the Agricultural sector go to fill the crucial gaps in the State Plans. 
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7.23. Besides direct Plan outlays, it is cogtempt ated that tov ait- 

oient in agriculture will flo-.v Iron, other “«“«j operation o£ 

private. On the institutional side, it is P * -i-- ex- 

land development banks will be considerably expan e ' . j 

pansion is envisaged for the Agricultural Refinance Cwporetton 

the agro-industries corporations. In addition, agricu ut_ L . di 

radons are proposed to be se, up in 

.. if—r 

ability of funds from these , arge farmer “ it is 

shift towards 5 elf-financiug y addition to public sector outlay, 

expected that in the Four > crore s will t* mad e in 

private investment of the ordei oi ivs. 

agriculture. 

Ill 


General 


Programmes of Agricultural Development 


Agricultural Research and Education 


C . .r r.mrcil of Agricultural Research, which is the 
7 24. The Indian Council of A "cui ^ directing agr icul- 

apex organisation for sponsoring, re-organised in 

tural research taken to place all the 

Centra, jnsti tuy or 

research stations and eigh^od cons ^ be further 

centres under it. In the hounn adequate funds. A 

strengthened and will be pto ^ Central se c.or of the 

Plan ‘for agricultural research an ^ ^““f^^der 
plated to enable ICAR to raise additional funds under the Ag 

Produce Cess Act. 

7.25. 

£ b/e-ntccordfd an‘,n,%riant Hj. A P—^ 

Rs. 55 crores exclusive of the provisions made ior 

agricultural researc . „ pi an c it is contemplated that 

agricultural research in research progra mmes will be 
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n— •*>' <**" of 2^5*5?^ TriappSi o effort 

care u ill be necessary to ensure that there is no o"- '^ * 

or proliferation of institution*. Exiting research sub-sl* . * , hise 

far as ponible, be tied up with agricultural univern es ordinarily 

Similar^, in States which have already set up agricultural universities 

also^tramfened to^the university from the State Department of 
Agriculture. ■ '' - % 

7.26. An important feature of agricultural research will be the 
all-India coordinated research projects. These call for a ““ 

disciplinary approach II well as i^ter-inst, tut,onal cooperation. P an 

breeders, geneticists, agronomists, agn^ltura chemist* and p 
protection scientrits are required to work in close collaborate 
to ensure that the disciplines have a combined impact Again each 
project envisages research scientists in the central and State institu es 
and agricultural universities working as a team with a project CO* 
ordinator, appointed by ICAR, acting as a research leader ^ 

inc cooperation and coordination of research carried out by various 
participating institutions The system also provides a built m 
mechanism for continuous assessment of achievements and unpeg*- 
ments in the form of an annual workshop, attended by parti&pating 

scientists. , gjll * l SiHSl; 1=2 *' i iilaH .. Mil ;l, |i. 


7.27. Che idea of a coordinated research project was trieu oui «» 
early a> 1957 when a coordinated maize breeding scheme was initiat¬ 
ed. Since 1965. a systematic effort has been made to formulate other 
coordinated proiects. On the eve of the Fourth Plan, 38 projects had 
been sanctioned and 32 projects were in operation. 1 hese projects 
will necessarily spill over to the Fotiniv P,an. h adAhoo, it la C Ohjf 
templnted tha: 44 new all-India coordinated research projects will be 
tiken up. A total provision of Rs. 34.70 cfores has been Pi-luded 
in the F our'll Plan bv wav of spffl-cver as well as for new projects. 


~.28. In a later section of this chapter, an indication will be 
given of the specific crop-wise problems to which agricultural research 
will be sought to be directed. The scope of coordinated research 
projects wo 41 d be widcrctR so a; to cover all important food and 
commercial crops rmd’tc take care of the various problems Coming m 
the wake of the introduction of high-yielding varieties. Research 
on dulses did not get enough emphasis in the past. This will be under- 
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taken for the special benefit of the rainfed areas. Emphasis will be 
laid on research in dry farming. Its details are given in a subsequent 
section of this chapter. Research will also be directed to the problems 
of plant protection consequent on the use of the high-yielding varie¬ 
ties. Widespread use of the new varieties will bring with it a new 
order of demands on account of depletion of various nutrients in the 
soil. Problems connected with the soil structure, including that of 
maintenance and the continued ability to produce high-yields will call 
for wide-ranging research on the use of plant hormones as well as 
the study of soil and crop chemistry. Research will have to be har¬ 
nessed to problems of post-harvest technology such as threshing, dry¬ 
ing, storage and processing. 



7.29. A panel on irrigated farming was set up recently t c s : 
in the light of long-term scientific and technological considerations, 
the programmes which are already in operation, and to identify the 
main areas in which further research or investigation is needed for the 
formulation of long-term policies in regard to different aspects of 
farming in irrigated and rainfall areas. The panel has made a num 
ber of recommendations. Among the problems dealt with are those 
pertaining to humid areas such as Kerala, Assam, Tripura and Naga¬ 
land. The panel has also suggested work on breeding of varieties 
which can be harvested before incidence of floods which are a re¬ 
curring feature in some of the areas of North-East India. Another 
identified problem area relates to eight million hectares of land which 
are inundated by sea water, the development of techniques for the use 
of sea water as well as the assessment of the economics of the use of 
de-salinated water need to be studied in this context. These and 
other aspects indicated by the panel have been taken cognizance of 

and requisite funds provided in the Plan. 

7.30. One significant area of research will relate to soil, plant and 
water relationship. Studies already made reveal a high response to 
correct timing of water application. There is considerable room for 
further studies of plant evaporation/transpiration ratios and the econo¬ 
mies of improved water management. Other connected fields o 
research are problems of reconciling agricultural needs and engineering 
practices. Among the important developments envisaged are the 

blishment of a water technology centre at IARI and a Central o 
itv Research Institute at Kamal. 

mt 



31. In the sphere of agricultural education, the nine agncuiiu 
rsities already set up will be strengthened. Some of these uni- 
have started making notable contributions to agricultural 
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education and research. A number of them, however, continue to 
suffer from inadequate facilities. In the Fourth Plan, efforts will e 
made to rectify these deficiencies. In addition, six new universities 
are likely to be established. A sum of Rs. 21.5 crores has been allo¬ 
cated in the Fourth Plan to enable ICAR to assist agricultural univer¬ 
sities in regard to specified developmental items. For the balance, it 
is contemplated that the agricultural universities will be assisted by 
the concerned States from the State Plans. 


7.32. During the Fourth Plan period, while funds have been allo¬ 
cated to agricultural universities as also for strengthening post-graduate 
and under-graduate colleges, it will be necessary to ensure that edu¬ 
cational planning broadly conforms to the likely demand for trained 
agricultural manpower. This caution has become essential in view 
of the fact that, in recent years, there has been a large expansion in 
the number of agricultural veterinary and agricultural engineering 
colleges with the result that, in respect of certain categories such as 
agricultural engineers and veterinaries the supply has outstripped 
available demand. In order to make optimal use of existing facilities, 
it is contemplated that ICAR will take requisite measures so as to 
ensure maximum inter-institutional cooperation and avoidance of 
additions to underutilised capacity. Steps would have to be taken to 
improve the standard of agricultural colleges that have mushroomed 
in some States. Ini certain cases, such colleges may be converted into 
farmers’ tr ain ing institutions. Where it is not feasible to take such 
remedial measures, these may have to be closed down. 


Farmers’ Training and Education 

7.33. A special scheme of farmers’ training was introduced on a 
pilot basis in 1966-67 in five districts. The three components of the 
scheme were (i) functional literacy, (ii) farm broadcasts, and (iii) 
farmers’ training. The intention was to try out arrangements for 
intensive training and information in selected districts having poten¬ 
tial for optima] use. Later on, the scheme was extended so as to 
increase the number of farmers’ training centres to 25 in 1967-68 and 
50 in 1968-69. A recent evaluation, however, showed that only 27 
centres were functioning effectively. 

7.34*. In the Fourth Plan, fanners’ education and training is 
sought to be given a new orientation consistent with the requirements 
of a complex and technology-based production programme. The 
principal element is a programme of national demonstrations which has 
been included in the Fourth Plan with an outlay of Rs. 2.45 crores. 
This programme envisages organisation of demonstrations in 100 
selected High-yielding Varieties Programme districts at the rate of 15 
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per district. These demonstrations are to be carried out in each dis¬ 
trict under a team of four subject-matter specialists in soils, agronomy, 
plant protection and agricultural engineering. The demonstrations will 
seek to establish the production potentiality of each unit area of land 
per year through multiple cropping supported by a package of improv¬ 
ed practices. They will be supported by a second line of demonstrations 
to be conducted by the State agricultural extension personnel. Other 
components of the farmers’ education programme in the Fourth 
Plan relate to dissemination of agricultural information through audio¬ 
visual aids and formation of farmers’ discussion groups. The exchange 
programme of farmers will also be enlarged. 

Material Inputs 

7.35. Adequate and timely availability of agricultural inputs is 
a key factor, and measures which have a bearing on this have to bo 
executed in an integrated manner. Firstly, efforts will be made to 
ensure adequate supplies through indigenous production supplemented, 
where necessary, by 7 imports. Secondly, through appropriate 
measures in all the sectors—public, private and cooperative—a wide- 
jpread network of retail distributors will be sought to be established 
so that fertiliser and other inputs are within the easy reach of the 
farmer. Thirdly, action will be taken to facilitate distribution by 
providing adequate credit to cooperative and private distributing 
agencies. Among other steps to this end, a Fertiliser Credit Guarantee 
Corporation is proposed to be set up as a subsidiary of the Reserve 
Bank for guaranteeing distribution credit for chemical fertilisers and 
other approved agricultural inputs. Finally, attention will be paid by 
provision of storage facilities both at the wholesale and retail points. 
While these measures will aim at substantially stepping up the con¬ 
sumption of chemical fertilisers, seeds and plant protection material, 
a distinct change will be made in present policy insofar as no subsidy 
will be available for such inputs except for backward and inaccessible 
areas and, to a limited extent, for certain export-oriented crops. 


Improved Seeds 


7.36. In the context of intensive agriculture, particularly the HVP 
programme, quality seeds are the basis of other developments. 
Special attention will therefore be devoted to multiplication and dis¬ 
tribution of improved seeds. The existing seeds production and dis¬ 
tribution arrangements have been subjected to a detailed scrutiny by 
he Seed Review Team which reported in 1968. A number of short- 

have come to light. These include non-availability of quality 
stock in adequate quantities as well as insufficiency of and 
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lack of appropriate storage facilities on seed farms. The seed multi¬ 
plication programme has not always yielded stock of the requisite 
purity. There have also been short-comings in regard to the process¬ 
ing of seeds and the distribution arrangements. The recommendations 

made by the Seed Review Team aim at remedying some of these 
defects. 

7.37. It is intended to cover nearly 72 million hectares under im¬ 
proved seeds—about 25 million hectares under HVP, 15 million 
hectares under multiple cropping and about 8 million hectares in 
assured rainfall areas and 24 million hectares in dry cultivated areas. 

For the accomplishment of this programme, the following may be 
regarded as the main components : 

( i> Continuous supply of breeder stock 

(ii) Adequate arrangements for production of improved seeds 

(iii) Arrangements for seed processing and storage 
fiv) Seed certification 

Each of these aspects will be given requisite attention. 

7.38. As far as the breeders seed is concerned, it will be sought 
to be produced in adequate quantities with the help of ICAR 
and the National Seeds Corporation. About 140 hectares will be 
required for this purpose in a number of research stations. Founda¬ 
tion seeds of the high-yielding varieties are intended to be produced 
by the National Seeds Corporation and selected agricultural universi¬ 
ties. For production of certified seed, a number of agencies will be 

involved, including State Seed Farms, Central Government Seed 
Farms, private seed producers and Seed Producers* Cooperatives. 
The establishment of State Government seed farms was taken up as 
early as in the First Plan. The Seed Review Team has broughtout a 
number of deficiencies in these farms regarding the size of the 
farms, availability of irrigation facilities and storage arrangements. 
In the Fourth Plan, provisions have been made in the State Plans for 
improvement and rationalisation of these farms. In addition to the 
seed farms established by State Governments, the Central Government 
has estabh hed large sized farms for reclamation ©f land. Recently, the 
focus of their activities has been shifted to production of seeds. ’ So 
far six farms have been set up. In the Fourth Plan, two more farms 

are proposed to be established. In the private sector, the seed industry 
has made distinct progress. It is expected that, in coming years, an 

enlarged role will be played by private seed producers. Finally, a 
ginning has been made in the organisation of seed producers’ co¬ 
operatives through a scheme sponsored by National Cooperative 
velopment Corporation. So far, eleven cooperatives have come 
into operation. It is contemplated that about 30 cooperatives will be 
set up in the Fourth Plan period. 

L3PC/70—7 
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7 39 In the sphere of seed production, an ii iportant project in 
the Fourth Plan period will be the Terai Seed Development Projec:t. 
Under it the produetion of quality seeds of high-yieldingvanet.es will 
be taken up over an area of 16000 hectares with double cropping. 

It is estimated that about 56000 tonnes of quality seeds per annum 
of HYP wheat, rice, maize, sorghum and pearl miUets would be 
available on completion of this project in 1973. 

7 40 In the absence of proper storage, seed is likely to lose germi¬ 
nation quality thereby resulting in poor plant population. This pro¬ 
blem has become acute with the introduction of short-duration varie¬ 
ties whose grains tend to sprout at maturity during the wet season. 

In this context it is proposed to establish suitable seed godowns during 
the Plan period. Another essential ancillary is seed processing » 
is estimated that about 350 processing plants each with a capaatyof 
1000 tonnes of seeds over two seasons would be required by the end 
of the Plan period. About 100 plants have already been set up^ In¬ 
stallation of the remaining plants will be encouraged in e pu 
private and. cooperative sectors, 

7 41 Seed certification with its essential elements of field inspec¬ 
tion of crops for varietal purity, proper isolation distance and super- 
vision at harvesting, has been generally lacking so ^. m the Fo rth 
Plan a suitable seed certification machinery would be brought into 
being Even though the Seeds Act was passed in 1966, certain sections 
the Act have been brought into operation only with effect from 
October 1969. A Central Seeds Committee has been set up unde 
the Act Seed testing laboratories will be organised and suitable train- 
T g arrangements made for personnel in charge of the administration 

of the Seeds Act. * j__ 

7 42 The outlook for the Fourth Plan is generally one of ade 

quacy of seed supply. In fa , f ^ pro blem in coming 

being exported from the country. room for considerable con- 

y eem about maintenance of breeder 

TOs is on account of the seed producing process which requires h: 
level skill. The recent development of composites wt P^P tQ be 

Den bigh priority by the National Seeds Corporation and the 

Governments. 

Fertilisers and Manures . • cr ucial 

7 43 A significant increase in fertiliser consumption is a emc ^ 

element in the agricultural strategy. It is necessary to get P 
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\ ield out of the new cereal varieties which are highly responsive to 
increased dosage of fertilisation. Chemical fertilisers are also envisag¬ 
ed as an important factor in the package programmes for development 
of commercial crops. High cropping intensity visualised under the 
multiple cropping programme also pre-supposes a high level of the 
use of plant nutrients. Finally, increased use of fertilisers is contem¬ 
plated in dry farming in the form of foliar spraying. 


7.44. In the Draft Fourth Plan, a target of consumption of 3.7 
million tonnes of N, 1.8 million tonnes of P 2 O s and 1.1 million tonnes 
of K 2 0 was indicated. This target has been reconsidered in the light 
of the latest available data on fertiliser response and other factors. A 
revised target has been fixed at 3.2 million tonnes of N, 1.4 million 
tonnes of P 2 0 5 and 0.9 million tonnes of K a O. Considering that the 
consumption in the last year (1968-69 is estimated at 1.1 million ton¬ 
nes of N, 0.39 million tonnes of P 2 0 5 and 0.16 million tonnes of KO, 

even the revised Fourth Plan target will require more than trebling 
the pre-Plan level of fertiliser consumption. 


7.45. While, during 1966-67 and 1967-68, there was a sharp up¬ 
ward trend in fertiliser consumption, there has in 1968-69 been some 
deceleration. The main factors inhibiting increase in fertiliser use are 
essentially those on the demand side. The measures contemplated in 
tile Fourth Plan to stimulate demand and facilitate supply of fertilisers 
are improvement and extension of soil-testing facilities, increased use 
of soil conditioners, intensification of extension and sales promotion, 
increase m the number of retail points, and increased availability of dis- 

i .. *. as increase in the supply of pro- 

duction credit are also expected to make for enhanced fertiliser 
consumption. 


' I ncrease in consumption of fertiliser is partly linked to the 
willingness of the farmers to step up the dosage per hectare towards 
ne optimum level. One of the crucial aids is availability of advice 
on characteristics of soil. In this context the growth in demand for 
tiller is dependent on the development of soil-testing facilities At 
the end of 1968-69, there were 65 sod-testing laboratories all over the 
untry with a total annual capacity of handling 1.08 million samples. 

canach only about 46 P er cent of the available 

pacity is being utilised. Apart from under-utilisation, other areas 

of concern in this regard relate to the faulty manner of drawing the 

effef. *! !“!? C ° nsequentI y P°° r <l ualit y of soil analysis and lack of 

toTai ° W " UP aCt, ° n by the extension a g e °cy. It will be necessary 

number m f easu [ es to rectif y thes e shortcomings and also expand the 

o sod-testing laboratories, some of them mobile 
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7 47 Among the factors accounting for low crop yields m many 
of the areas are soil acidity and soil alkalinity. To remedy these de- 
ficiencies application o£ soil amendments such as lime gypsum and 

Uon! areas prone «• acidity and alkaUni.y have been mapped out a d 

some progress has been made in popularising the use °jj ^° 
ioners Many State Plans include provisions for this programme. 

7 48 One of the major tasks is intensification of agricultural ex- 
tenJol and sales promotion arrangements so as to step up fertiliser 

from°concerted °actio n by the State extension agencies to organise de- 

StfTS S—t ‘has the option to £ 

cent of their production* P"“ S , his tio ;. Substantially, 

tiliser pool authorities are not exercis g v freedom and the 

therefore, the manufacturers now j* of them have ta ken vari- 

responsibility for sal ; P ™”'°"° tiott of demonstrations and publication 

of publicity literature. Some have introduced od «stmg ^ 

of dealers. contemplated that the Government and the 

vigorous action. It is also co ° P p motion Council as an auto- 

industry will jomtly set up a rdinate sa l e s promotion arrange- 

nomous body to strengthen and coordinate sales P 

ents. . . . 

7 49 One of the factors influencing fertiliser coosumpt.on .sjhe 

Government has amended the fertiliser control oro^ ^ £X _ 

stitute mere registration for ''““’“S f , be facilitated by this 
pansion in the number of retailers is ukc y are 

step, it will be equally necessary to ensure ,hat *e mtad^p^ ^ 

rail heads. This is particularly urgent in view h dedined fro m 
number of cooperative retail depots, in rec.ny ’ cooperatives 

over 43,000 to neariy 40 000 as a resul of ihe po cy °JE^P 
to rationalise their distribution system in the context oi 

from private trade. 

7.50. Apart from a significant expansion in thei quanOta a * 

sumption of ciiemical fertilisers, attention wi fertilisers Fro 

Sn qualitative aspects relating to balanced use of fertilisers. 
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the agronomic point of view, the proportion of P 2 0 5 and K 2 0 in rela¬ 
tion to N must be much higher than is currently consumed. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in recent years, the consumption of P 2 0 5 and K a O has been 
particularly lagging behind the targeted programme. It will be neces¬ 
sary to take measures which are pointedly directed towards accelerat¬ 
ing the consumption of phosphatic and potassic fertilisers. These 
include popularisation of fertiliser mixtures and complex fertilisers and 
stocking of these fertilisers by the dealers. Other measures would in¬ 
clude demonstrations directed towards these fertilisers and a more 
effective soil testing programme bringing out deficiencies of phosphor¬ 
ous in certain areas of Kerala, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
eastern Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar and southern Gujarat and de¬ 
ficiencies of potash in certain pockets of Orissa, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra and western Rajasthan. 


7.51. A programme of setting up mechanical compost plants for 
the manufacture of good quality organic manure out of urban waste is 
envisaged in the Plan. To start with, three to four plants of more 
than one type will be set up on a pilot basis with a view to evaluating 
the suitability of various types. In addition, efforts will need to be 
made to try out modern methods of chemical treatment of the sewage 
effluents. The possibility of drying the effluents prior to application 
will be sought to be explored so as to reduce the space required for 


sewage treatment. The green manure programme would be included 
in the intensive rotations which are being developed. 


Plant Protection 

7.52. In the new agricultural technology, plant protection has ac¬ 
quired an added significance. This is due to both technical and financial 
reasons. In the case of high-yielding varieties, conditions which are 
conducive to the growth of the plant population are also favourable 
for weeds, pests and diseases. Moreover, the high-yielding varieties 
necessarily entail a high cost of cultivation and hence a cultivator can 
ill-afford to lose his crop. If full benefit is to be derived from the 
costly inputs, plant protection measures in various forms such as 
seed treatment, weed control and post-sowing prophylactic treatment, 
must be made an integral part of cultural practices. 

7.53. Seed treatment is the first crucial stage «f plant protection. 
Dressing the seed with chemicals before sowing protects the seed from 
seed and soil-borne diseases and is essential for increase of plant popu¬ 
lation which is responsible for the yield potential of the new vsnieties. 
^ n . v '. cw ^ ts importance, seed treatment is proposed to be given 
priority in relation to the projected target of 26 million hectares. 
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7.54. Weed control is another important aspect of plant protec¬ 
tion. Such control through manual labour has obviously limitations 
in high density crops. Hence there is need for increased stress on 
chemical weed control measures. Since 1964, coordinated control 
trials on paddy have been conducted with satisfactory results. The 
Plan envisages a target of 2 million hectares for weed control. 


7.55. Post-sowing intensive prophylactic treatment constitutes the 
main plank of the plant protection programme. In the Fourth Plan, a 
target of 34 million hectares is envisaged for this purpose. In order 
to be effective, this programme will require two main supporting mea¬ 
sures. The first relates to organisation of a surveillance and warning 
system. The second one concerns intensive research on determination 
of the most effective chemical control measures for various pests and 
diseases. It is intended to give attention to both these aspects in the 
Plan. 


7.56. Besides seed treatment, weed control and prophylactic spray¬ 
ing, other measures envisaged relate to rat control and control of epi¬ 
demics. For anti-rat operations, a target of 10 million hectares is 
envisaged. For all the plant protection programmes taken together, 
it is contemplated that about 80 million (gross) hectares will be covered 
by the end of the Han. 

7.57. Effective adoption of plant protection measures on the part 
of the cultivators is often inhibited by two among other factors, 
namely, lack of technical skill in the use of pesticides and ineffective¬ 
ness of individual operations. In this context, the Plan envisages 

strengthening of the official plant protection services and expansion of 
training facilities. Steps will also be taken to strengthen the agro¬ 
aviation arrangements both in the public and the private sector. In 
the endemic areas, repeated aerial spraying is envisaged for eradica¬ 
tion of pests and diseases. Such spraying is proposed to be financed 
by the Centre while the cost of the material used will be borne by 
die States. 

7.58. Unlike chemical fertilisers, the plant protection material is 
still largely distributed by official agencies. It is estimated that, at 
present, about 50 per cent is handled by Government personnel. Co¬ 
operatives and panchayats account for about 25 per cent and the 
balance is retailed by private dealers and manufacturers. It is esti¬ 
mated that by 1973-74 the annual consumption of pesticides should 
go up to 66,000 metric tonnes of technical grade material as against 
the present annual consumption of 40,000 metric tonnes. If this is 
to be accomplished vigorous action by the industry, Government and 
the cooperative organisations will be necessary. 
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Agricultural Implements and Machinery 

7.59. Since the commencement of the Third Plan, a number of 

steps have been taken to develop improved agricultural implements. 
While a measure of success was achieved, parts of the programme 
continue to suffer from a variety of shortcomings such as lack of suit¬ 
able designs, high cost of manufacture and lack of adequate facilities 
for sale and repair. These problems will receive attention through in¬ 
tensification of research in agricultural engineering, and improvement 
of arrangements tor fabrication and distribution of imple ments. 
Considering that there are nearly 70 million draught bullocks, the 
scope for improved animal drawn equipment is enormous and their 
contribution to productivity can be significant. It is estimated that 
animal drawn seed drills and planters can save up to 40 per cent of 
the time compared with broadcast sowing. Hence stress will continue 
to be laid on the programme for animal drawn implements and hand 
tools. ^ ~ . 4 /W > V S H ; |j . H' _ Vi j 

7.60. As regards power operated farm machinery, the approach 
is influenced by the new context in which efficiency of agriculture is 
linked to adequate supply of power for making optimum use of inputs 
such as seeds, fertilisers and irrigation and for facilitating completion 
of critical farm operations within the short periods available between 
crop seasons. Under a system of intensive cropping, the interval bet¬ 
ween two crops mav be as little as three weeks. Early planting, which 
can have a visible impact on the yield, better land levelling and better 
tillage and accurate placement of seed and fertilisers are other features 
of new technology placing additional demands upon agricultural 
machinery. It is contemplated that a selective process of -farm 
mechanisation will help to shift labour to more labour intensive agri¬ 
culture activities and hence seek to avoid large-scale displacement of 
labour while adding to productivity. 

7.61. There is substantial demand for modern machinery. For 
tractors, the accumulated demand now pending is of the order of 

80,000. By 1973-74, the annual demand of tractors would be well 
over one lakh. Efforts will be made to increase the indigenous capa¬ 
city for manufacture of tractor. For facilitating ereation of additional 
capacity, the wheeled tractor industry has been de-Iicensed. The 
power tiller industry has also been de-licensed for a similar reason. 

To the extent possible, the gap between demand and indigenous supply 
will be met by imports. J it " 

7.62. Programmes of training in the use of machines as well as of 

testing and popularisation of agricultural machinery and Implements 
will be given further attention. The facilities available at »h* rvn^roi 
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Tractor Training Centres, Budni and Hissar will be expanded. A 

third training centre will be established in one of the regions not 
covered by the present ones. The Central Agricultural Machinery 
Testing Station at Budni will be expanded with two to three sub-centre* 
for carrying out trial, testing and evaluation of a wide range of more 
sophisticated machinery. Programmes of demonstration for equip¬ 
ment like seed-cwm-fertiliser drills, planters and power threshers, taken 
up during the Third Plan have facilitated their popularisation. Trial 

evaluation and testing of new equipment needed for crop production 
programmes will be intensified. 


7.63. Among the institutional arrangements for agricultural im¬ 
plements and machinery, the most significant element is represented by 
agro-industries corporations. Such corporations have been set up i* 
15 States as Joint ventures of the Central and State Governments. 
They are responsible for organising distribution of tractors, agricultural 
equipment and spare parts and for setting up centres for hiring, servic¬ 
ing and repairing of agricultural machinery. For enabling farmers 
with meagre resources to acquire costly equipment, these corporations 
will take up sale of equipment and machinery on hire purchase basis. 
In regard to custom service for agricultural machinery, the activities 
of the agro-industries corporations would be supplemented by other 


agencies such as cooperatives organised by trained technicians as well 
as agricultural marketing cooperatives. 


Minor Irrigation 

1 . 64 . In the Fourth Plan, there will be considerable emphasis on 
min or irrigation. The programme will comprise projects for compact 
area development and for the integrated use of surface and ground 
water resources through wells, tubewells and pumpsets. Further de¬ 
tails are included in the chapter on Irrigation and Flood Control. 

Soil Conservation and Land Reclamation 

7.65. In the Fourth Plan, it is proposed to adopt an “area 
saturation” approach so as to treat all types of land on a complete 
water-shed basis. Programmes of soil conservation will be preceded 
by standard soil survey for the identification of priority areas within 
the watershed by means of interpretation of aerial photographs. 
Priority will be given to areas which have a greater potential for 
production. While responsive areas in high rainfall zones will need 
intensive efforts in disposal of surplus water, in the low rainfall and 

■prone zones measures will aim at conservation of moisture. 
To achieve this, basinwise master plans will be prepared to in¬ 



clude afforestation, pasture development, 


terracing and 


bunding 
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of cultivated lands, gully control and follow-up practices, to be co¬ 
ordinated among the concerned agencies. In ravine lands emphasis 
will be on the treatment and protection o agriculturally productive 
table lands as well as on the stabilisation of marginal lands. Pilot 
projects are proposed to be taken up over 8000 hectares to evolve 
an economically feasible methodology of reclamation of shallow 
ravines. In the reclamation of saline, alkaline and water-logged 
areas work will be taken up on easily reclamable lands as justified 
by economic and practical considerations. A similar pilot approach 
will be adopted in areas given to shilling cultivation, particularly in 

the north-eastern region. 

7.66. In the State sector, an area of 5.39 million hectares of agri¬ 
cultural land and 0.45 million hectares of non-agricultural land will 

come under soil conservation measures such as bunding, levelling, ter¬ 
racing, ravine reclamation, grass land development and protective 
afforestation. Some States, notably Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal, 
have not yet enacted soil conservation laws. The existing legislation 
would also require amendments tor a proper implementation of the 
watershed approach. 

7.67. The major programme under the Centrally sponsored sector 
is the scheme of soil conservation in the catchments of river valley 
projects. During the Third Plan, the work was initiated in 13 pro¬ 
jects. It has been revealed from the sedimentation surveys that in a 
large number of projects, the actual rate of siltation is higher than that 
assumed at the time of construction. This implies reduction of the 
effective life of the storage in addition to encroachment on live storage. 
The programme of soil conservation will be continued so as to cover 
the critical areas in the catchments of major projects. An area of 
0.60 milli on hectares, comprising 0.26 milli on hectares of agricultural 
land and 0.34 milli on hectares of non-agricultural land, will be covered 
by this scheme. The Centrally sponsored programme is required to 
be supported by a matching programme of soil conservation in less 
vulnerable and more productive areas. Up to the end of 1968-69, 
nearly 7 lakh hectares were treated at a cost of Rs. 23 crores. It is 
proposed to take up 8 additional projects and cover 5 lakh hectares 
during the Plan period. 

7.68. Emphasis will be laid on soil surveys in the commands of 
irrigation projects for better soil and water management and identify¬ 
ing problem areas. A special project of soil surveys will be taken up 
in the five original I.A.D.P. districts. The Central organisation will 
be strengthened for helping the States to draw up detailed plans. A 
Resources Inventory Unit established at the Centre during 1966-67 is 
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proposed to be strengthened to collect end colkitc data in respect • t 
natural resource* for agricultural development aad prepare b«ii iMfH 
to help effective planning- A new cell in the Central organisation will 
i oj p t^ 1 ' States to draw up master p»uns of soil cor. serxati- 

valley projects. 





7.69. While the main advances in agricultural production must 
come from increase in yields, exp union of irea under cultivation car. 
make some contribution, more specially f or providing land to the land¬ 
less. During the THird Plan period, an area of 1.9 mil i n hectares 
was reclaimed. A survey of wastelands suggest* that an estimated 
tmm of 2.2 million hectare* is available for reclamation and cultivation 

pi™ Of this, land reclamation will be carried 


during the Fourth Man. Of 
out over one million hectares. 


High-yielding Varieties Progratnm 


, tyj ine ii.ki.-j~*—* . ~~.es programme is of crucial import¬ 
ance. Out of an increase of 31 million tone of foodgrains projected 
for the Plan, 21 million tonnes i< attributed to this programme. This 
is expected to be achieved largely bv the extension of the programme 
fre^ a base level of 9.2 million hectares in l968-<9 to 25 million 

hectares in 1973-74. 


7 i n the initial stages, the liigh-yiclding varieties propamine 
encountered a variety of organisational and operational difficulties con¬ 
cernin' identification of the areas to fie involved, multiplication of the 
requisite quantities of seeds, provision of e-edit ard time tv s-rantement. 
ter plant protection. Si-tee a very- co.-isideriKe evpar-.oi of tbt 

programme is envisaged, it is proposed that requtsite 

K . “ 14 a-^ a-1_ 1 C to r on form to the mam ^mdehnes that nav* 

should 


ememed from experience. The action to be lateen ™ P» » “ 

the sphere of agricultural reaearch. As aJread■ indicated. aMt a 

_;_a_. u^iir through in wheat and millets I* al rea dy m evidence 

For the 


research in paddy varieties has not yet reached that stage. 

5t will he necessary to ensure * 


success of tha progtam 
J_Ohornt.m a rnntinuous SWPP*V 0* tfHpCnOT 



7 7 *> p or obtaining optimum results from the high-yielding van#- 
ties ^programme, the main thrust of effort trillI be ta the jtae- 

nractices concermng preparation oi ^ , .. , . 

S3® ?? 'e5 

fo^tions applied a. M Pg 
; no millc and dough stages of development are as e 
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of yield as six irrigations applied indiscriminately. This . irrigation 
efficiency which is basic to the success of high-yielding varieties pro¬ 
gramme has to be developed as part oi the requisite cultural practices. 
There has to be a corresponding change in the practices of the canal 
irrigation authorities so as to help water management. 


Multiple Cropping 

7.73. The importance of cropping intensity was often emphasised 
in the past and a measure of success was achieved. By 1964-65, out 
of 137.9 million hectares of net sown areas, 20.2 million hectares were 
sown more than once. However, in the absence of shoit u if ration 
varieties, cropping intensity could not be made a focal point of agricul¬ 
tural strategy. During recent years, this barrier is being overcome and 
techniques of inter-cropping and relay-cropping are being developed. 
A series of new multiple cropping cycles have been evolved and tested. 
These are likely to have a significant bearing on future development. 


7.74. For the Fourth Plan, the target is to expand the multiple 
cropping programme so as to cover an additional 9 million hectares. 
For the success of this programme, changes in irrigation practices, to 
which a reference has already been made, will be necessary. The 
implementation of the programme will be undertaken in the light of 
the following guide-lines : 






Crops grown in succession should not be susceptible to 
the same diseases and pests; 

There should be a leguminous crop in the rotation so that 
biological nitrogen fixation is promoted; 

Crops grown one after the other should have different 
rooting patterns so that one crop takes nutrients from the 
upper layer of the soil while the other taps the lower areas; 


Cultivation of short duration varieties so as to make fuller 
use of moisture available from late rains. 


Under the national demonstrations programme, several new crop 
rotations have shown a significant increase in total production per unit 
of time. In addition to short duration varieties of_paddy, maize, jowar, 
bajra and wheat, barley, ragi, oilseeds, potatoes and vegetables have 
also been brought into crop rotations. As this programme of multiple 
cropping progresses it will offer a potential for increase in production 
comparable to that provided by the high-yielding varieties programme. 


Agricultural Credit 

7.75. In recent years, there has been a significant increase in 
institutionalising rural credit. At present, over 30 per cent of the 
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borrowings by cultivators are from institutional sources. A substantial 
step-up 'm the institutional credit Will be necessary as the 

of intensive agriculture, involving use of \ a “J. £££ 
inouts will require massive credit support. The All Ind 
Review Committee (1969) has estimated that the short termi pro u^- 
tion credit requirements in 1973-74 will be of the order of Rs. 2000 

crores The estimates for medium and long term ere » ^ 1500 
for fte whole of the Plan period, are Rs. 500 crores and Rs. 1500 

crores respectively. ... rnr 

Vrdbiraf credh It T estimated that cooperative short-term and 

medium-term Credit will expand from 

crores per annum to R ^ 50 "f^land development banks which 
Plan. As regards long-term credit organised to 

have made significant progress m recent years pl ° n pC nod. 

handle -can operations of over Rs. 000^ ^ . * 

rr 0 ^o D re"en fixed for £££ 
grammes relating to cooperative credit institutions are sp 

chapter on Cooperation. „nnerativ-s will have to be streng- 

7.77. While, as in ‘ he n P r i''’ iDa ° a«ncy for agricultural credit, the 

thened and tr ' at '^ as * e P Jy be 8 to ensure that agricultural pro¬ 
approach m theyou'th P ^ Qf ^ cooperatives . Jo areas 

duction is not inhibited by is weak , there will be a special 

where the cooperative t sources. The policy in the Plan 

effort to provide alternative insmu the maximum extent 

wiU be to insUtutionahse agneu^^g 1 Govcrnment to ^ minimum. 

rfi"«n^r^e purchase of agricultural machinery 

“^the sphere of agricultural credit, one of the most se¬ 
cant institutions is the A ^ icul ‘”^^j^ nC a c t i v °tirs° r considerably in 
1963, the Co^oranon " ^ the Corporation had 
recent years. Up to the end i crores, of which 

tinned 233 schemes involving a total . focus of 



Corporations commit 

financing has rightly Lately," ihc Corporation 

1“ many as 125 out o refinancing portfoho so a 
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include schemes for poultry, dairying, fisheries and even construction 

of storages. ; " ' . . 

7.79. Some aspects of the working of the Corporation have to be 

noted here even though these are essentially related to the characteris¬ 
tics of the institutions which borrow from the Corporation and of 
projects submitted to it for sanction. The relatively undeveloped state 
of the land development banks in certain States has led to uneven 
levels of loaning from this institution to different States. This needs 
to be rectified by improving the structure of long-term cooperative 
credit in those States as also by persuading commercial banks to parti¬ 
cipate more in this context than they are doing at present. Secondly, 
the disbursements of the Corporation lag behind the sanctions on 
account, among other reasons, of delays in project formulation apprai¬ 
sal and approval. These again represent a senes of bottlenecks which 
need to te removed. These measures are all the more necessary be¬ 
cause, in the Fourth Plan, it is contemplated that the Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation will provide refinance of the order of Rs. 200 

crores. 

7.80. For meeting the gap in agricultural credit, the potentialities 
of commercial banks have to be fully mobilised. Following social con¬ 
trol, commercial banks had shown an increasing interest in the agricul¬ 
tural sector The volume of direct agricultural finance outstanding from 
commercial' banks increased from Rs. 5 crores during 1966-67 to 
Rs. 53 crores in 1968-69. In 1968, a consortium of commercial 
banks set up Agricultural Finance Corporation with the object of co¬ 
ordinating activities of the constituent banks and rendering them con¬ 
sultancy services. 

7.81. Consequent on nationalisation it is expected that the 
nationalised banks will take further measures to increase their finances 
for agricultural production and investment. Certain steps have al¬ 
ready been taken in this regard. Each district in the country has 
been allotted to one bank called the ‘lead’ bank. It is the duty 
of the lead bank to survey the resources and potential for banking 
development in that district and offer advice to small borrowers— 
farmers particularly—and assist the other primary lending agencies 
and maintain liaison with Government and quasi-government agencies. 
The lead bank will also assume a major role in the development of 
banking in that district though it will not have a monopoly in the 
banking business in that district. 

7.82. Various scheduled banks are now embarking on a massive 
programme of branch expansion with emphasis on unbanked towns or 
centres. This tempo will be kept up throughout the Plan so that the 
banking facility is brought as near to the villager as possible. The 
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banks will thus attempt to cater directly to the needs of the individual 
farmers. They are already setting up some mobile units to increase 
their coverage of villages from their existing branches. Direct lending 
to farmers is expected to increase to Rs. 400 crores by the end of the 
Fourth Plan from the commercial banks as against Rs. 53.59 crores at 
the end of June 1969. 

7.83. The various institutional agencies catering to the requirements 
of rural credit will have to function in an integrated and coordinated 
manner. In view of the large variety of conditions, it will be necessary 
to make detailed plans for the development of credit and banking in 
the rural sector on the basis of local conditions. There is, therefore, 
a need for an area approach on the basis of the district as the unit. 
This would mean the preparation of a credit plan for the district and 
integrating the plan with other developmental activities. Within this 
credit plan, the cooperative sector and the commercial banks will have 
to work in close coordination. 


Agricultural Marketing 

7.84. As already stated, one of the key elements in the agricultural 


strategy of the Fourth Plan is to aim at improvement of agricultural 
marketing system in the interest of the producer. The objective is 
to see that imperfections in the marketing system do not act as a con¬ 
straint on agricultural production. One of the measures proposed for 
development of the marketing infra-structure is the expansion of the 
system of regulated markets. At the beginning of the Third Plan, legis¬ 
lation for establishment of such markets was in force in 9 States. Since 
then, 4 other States have enacted the Agricultural Produce Markets Act. 
In the Fourth Plan, the remaining States, namely, Assam, Kerala and 
Jammu and Kashmir, are expected to place the legislation on the 
statute book. On the eve of the Fourth Plan, the number of regulated 
markets and sub-market yards was 1616. About 2100 markets and 
sub-market yards are yet to be brought under regulation. This task 


will be pursued in the Fourth Plan period. 

7.85. Apart from covering more markets by regulation, it will be 
necessary to expand facilities by way of market yards and other ancil- 
laries in various.markets. A recent study has shown that, in certain 
areas such as Punjab, during the post-harvest season of 1968-69, 
market arrivals increased by 150 per cent over the average of last three 
years’ corresponding period. The capacity for market yards proved 
to be inadequate for these large arrivals and considerable market 
transactions began to be conducted outside the market yards thus lead¬ 
ing to malpractices. In this context, efforts will be necessary for 
strengthening and restructuring the market committees with regard to 
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their resources and functions. A beginning has alreuiy been made by 
<ome market committees to obtain bank finance for improvement ot 
marketing facilities. It will be necessary to enable a large number ot 
market committees to resort to such institutional finance and thereby 
help in development of the market yards and in the provision of anci- 
lary services, such as market intelligence. Some of the well developed 
market committees are also expected to make their contribution to the 
development of feeder roads for which a beginning has been made in 
a few rural areas. Finally, it will be necessary to evolve a suitable 
State level machinery for supervising and coordinating the work of 
reflated market committees. In this context, several States are con¬ 
templating action to constitute State Agricultural Marketing Boards 
on the lines of these functioning in Punjab and Haryana. 

7.86. Another significant programme for improvement of the mar¬ 
keting system relates to expansion of facilities for grading of agricultural 
produce At present, there are about 450 grading units operated by 
various agencies, such as regulated markets, cooperative societies, and 
central and State warehouses. Despite the progress made in recent 
years, the overall share of grading in the total trade of agricultural 
produce still continues to be negligible, that is, around 1 per cent or so 
of the total value of the agricultural produce marketed. Hence, there 

a \\_r-. o 'n-'kk'T' , blc itOpO for SKpttMfi of rT.iding facilities. In 

the Fourth Plan, a programme of another 600 grading units is envisaged. 
A pilot centre for classing of lint with a view to helping the farmers 
in determination of the quality of lint and thus enabling them to market 
cotton in the form of lint, as against kapas at present, will be esta¬ 
blished at Surat. In addition, demonstration-cwm-grading pilot units 
will also be taken up for certain agricultural commodities. 

7.87. To facilitate agricultural exports, compulsory quality control 
and grading under Agmark which is in operation in respect of 34 agri¬ 
cultural commodities, will be continued. In addition, pre-shipment 
inspection and quality control under Agmark is proposed to be extended 
to 10 new commodities. The laboratory facilities for testing the purity 
and quality of the produce, existing at Bombay, Cochin, Jamnagar and 
Madras, will be further expanded. New laboratories are also proposed 
to be set up at Tuticorin, Mangalore and Alleppcy during the Fourth 
Plan. Another important scheme in the Fourth Plan relates to Central 
Aemark Research and Training Institute which will be set up to help 
in the adoption of technological improvements in the marketing of 
perishable products like fruits and vegetables. This Institute will also 
undertake trial and demonstration of new equipment for cleaning, 
grading, packing, transport and storage and impart training in the com- 

me-cial use of new techniques. 
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Agricultural Pricing . . 

7 88 As already indicated in para 7.9, the policy o minimum 
prices as an incentive to agricultural production has been given a 
pointed recognition in recent years. Although the new ecri ugy 
oflers a prospect of bigger returns to the producers, then culm-ton 
costs are higher and hence the special significance of under-pinning 
Droduction effort by assured minimum prices. It may be added that, 

puted for the new technology an incerasing proportion of the cost* 
necessarily cash costs. If the minimum support prices are to be 

effective l facilitating agricultural production, certaioaspecsofimple- 

mentation stressed by the Foodgrains Policy Committee (19661 are 
particularly relevant. These aspects are . 

* * -t-i i r__ 


(ii) 


(hi) 


(iv) 


The announcement of prices should oe mauc — 

the sowing season; 

In order that the guaranteed minimum support prices may 
heln fe creating a favourable climate for long-term invest¬ 
ment, the prices should be fairly stable over a long period; 

r.nvernment should provide wide publicity to the minimum 
?upX prices and to the effect that it will be prepared 
to ^purchase all the quantities offered to it at those prices; 

Adeouate arrangements would be made at important mar 
kets tor making' purchases at toe support prices whenever 

the need arises. 

7 RQ A policy of minimum support prices tor main agricultural 

commodities, viz.^toodgrai g A eflectivene3s of this policy 

has varied considerably depending ‘ he c "^ 0 of India , the 
purchasing machinery, sue as - mar ketinv organisations. 

fact benefit the primary producers. As Until S uch a 

ratio, is P r °P°^ '° ^ responsibility tor price support purchase 
corporation * “‘^hshed th< _ st y ate Trading Corporation. In 

regard to cotton, proposal are be ng » « with the responsi- 

suitable publicagencywluch ****£ ^ certain proposals 

bility for ot°c"s including buffer stock of oilseeds are under 

I for stabilisation ot j nces meiu & 

consideration. ? 
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Storage and Warehousing 

7.90. The Fourth Plan programme of storage is based on an inte¬ 
grated view of the requirements of storage for various purposes, 
namely, storage of buffer stocks and operational stocks of foodgrains 
by the Food Corporation of India, provision of warehousing facilities 
for the producers and the trade the Central and State Warehousing 
Corporations, and the requirements of storage facilities on the pa 
of cooperatives for both the distribution of agricultural inputs and the 
marketing of agricultural produce. The total financial requirement for 
the entire programme has been estimated at Rs. 151 crores, o w ic^ 
a part will be met by the Agricultural Refinance Corporation and 
commercial banks while the balance has been provided in the tate 

and Central Plans. 

7.91. On the eve of the Fourth Plan, the storage capacity in 

possession of the Union Department of Food, the Food Corporation 
of India, State Governments, the Central Warehousing Corporation, 
State Warehousing Corporations and Cooperatives was as under : 


Table 8 : Storage Capacity : 1968-69 

(million tonnes) 


sl. no. 

agency 

owned 

hired 

total 

(0) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


1 Food Department and Food Cor¬ 

poration of India 

2 State Governments 

3 Central Warehousing Corporation 

4 State Warehousing Corporations 

5 Cooperatives 

6 total - 


2-62 

1 - 26 

3-88 

1-40 

1-26 

2-66 

0-65 

0-31 

0-96 

0-23 

0-60 

0-83 

2-60 

— 

2-60 

7-50 

3*43 

10 93 


7.92. For storing foodgrains, the total owned capacity at the 
beginning of the Fourth Plan was nearly 4.51 million tonnes. The 
effective storage capacity available after providing for operational pur¬ 
poses works out 4.0 million tonnes. A part of this capacity will con¬ 
tinue to be utilised for storage of operational stocks. About 1.5 million 
tonnes can be deemed to be available for storage of buffer stocks. 
On this basis, an additional effective capacity of 3.4 million tonnes 
would be necessary to provide for a buffer stock of 5 million tonnes. 
For this purpose, a capital outlay of Rs. 73 crores would be necessary. 
This is expected to be financed partly by governmental loans and partly 
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by loans raised by the Food Corporation from the banking sources. 
A sum of Rs. 2 crores has been separately provided for about 200,000 
tonnes of additional storage facilities which will be required for storing 
fertiliser at ports and other strategic points. 


7.93. With regard to the expansion of warehousing facilities, the 
Fourth Plan contains an outlay of Rs. 12 crores for the Central Ware¬ 
housing Corporation. A part of this outlay will be utilised by the 
Corporation for contributing to the equity capital of State Warehousing 
Corporations. In addition. State Plans include a provision of about 
Rs. 6 crores for State Warehousing Corporations. It is envisaged that 
the additional capacity to be put up by the Central and State Ware¬ 
housing Corporations will be of the order of 1 million tonnes. In 
the cooperative sector, the programme of construction of storage has 
so far been financed entirely by the Plan funds. In the Fourth Plan, 
the cooperatives will have recourse to banks with refinancing facilities 
from the Agricultural Refinance Corporation. On this basis, the pro¬ 
vision made under the State Plans for cooperative storage is intended 
to be used essentially as margin money. Cooperatives will establish 
about 2 million tonnes of additional storage capacity. 


7.94. A countrywide ‘Save Grain Campaign’ was launched in 1965 

for the propagation of cheap and effective methods of insect and rodent 
control among various private agencies storing foodgrains for consump¬ 
tion, seed and sale purposes. Steps were taken to amend Wheat Roller 
Flour Mills (Licensing and Control) Order to provide for better storage 
in the roller flour mills. State Governments were also requested by 


the Government of India to make suitable amendments in the relevant 
Foodgrains Dealers’ Licensing Orders to make it obligatory on the part 
of the traders to undertake suitable measures for the avoidance of 
wastage of foodgrains while in storage. Most of the States have 
already made the necessary amendments. It is proposed to affect the 
necessary legal change in the remaining States during the Fourth Plan 
period. To intensify the campaign further, it is proposed to train the 
traders, millers and cooperatives in scientific methods of foodgrains 
storage and to popularise cheap and effective pest control techniques. 


7.95. Research and training are essential for the development of 
scientific storage. These activities are being undertaken by a number 
of organisations such as the Indian Grain Storage Centre, Hapur and 
the Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore. Specific 
area in which research and training are proposed to be strengthened 
relate to the requirements of material for storage construction, its cost 
and management. The Central Warehousing Corporation has already 
introduced extension services for the promotion of scientific storage 
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among stockists of agricultural produce in the private sector. It is 
proposed to extend this activity through the State Warehousing Corpo¬ 
rations. 


7.96. A recent development of some promise relates to introduction 
of metal storage bins at farm level for the protection of grains from 
rodents and insects. A pilot scheme has been taken up for the pur¬ 
pose. Under this scheme, metal bins will be supplied to the farmers 
on instalment basis and they will be rendered technical help for 1 ■' 
lation and maintenance of such bins. Apart from this pilot scheme, 
in certain areas, such as Punjab, over 10,000 metal stOi ipe Liia u v 
been introduced at the farm level largely at the initiative of the farmers 
themselves. It will be necessary to review the operation of these bins 
before the programme is taken up on large scale. 


Agricultural Administration and Statistics 

7.97. The agricultural administrative system was reviewed by a 
Working Group in 1963. The Group reported that unsatisfactory 
administrative and organisational arrangement was, by far, the most 
important single factor responsible for inadequate progress in the sphere 
of agricultural production”. Since then, attempts have been made to 
revamp agricultural administration. At the national level, closer 
administrative coordination has been sought to be achieved between 
the different Ministries concerned with agricultural production. The 
Union Department of Agriculture has been reorganised and strengthen¬ 
ed. Also, at the Centre, a Cabinet Committee on Food, Agriculture 
and Rural Development has been constituted to deal with policy 
issues. At the State level, the Working Group on Inter-Department 
and Institutional Coordination for Agricultural Production (1963) 
had recommended that the responsibility for administrative coordina¬ 
tion should be placed on a senior officer functioning as Secretary-cwm- 
Agricultural Production Commissioner. Several States have already. 

implemented this suggestion. 


7.98. A further aspect of administration, which has to be worked 
out in the Fourth Plan, relates to the relationship between the agricul¬ 
tural universities and the State departments of agriculture. Except 
in one or two States no effective liaison appears to have developed 
so far between agricultural universities and the extension personnel 
of the State departments. It will be necessary to take measures to 
demarcate the functions and responsibilities between the agricultural 
universities and the State departments of agriculture, animal husbandry, 
and fisheries and to promote functional collaboration. It is contem¬ 
plated that, while agricultural universities, besides being in charge of 
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teaching and research, will also deal with extension education, the task 
of extension to the farmers will be handled primarily by the extension 
personnel with the State Governments. To the extent that agricultural 
universities succeed in bringing the latest research findings to the 
extension agency of the departments of agriculture in the States and 
feed back field problems to the research stations and laboratories, the 
objective of meaningful coordination based upon an active link between 
the university and the State department of agriculture will move nearer 
accomplishment. 


7.99. Agricultural statistics are an important tool for agricultural 
administration and planning. Efforts have, therefore, been continuously 
made to improve the quality, content and coverage of agricultural 
statistics particularly those relating to area and production of crops. 
At present, the estimates of acreage under crops are compiled on the 
basis of complete field to field enumeration by the primary reporting 
agencies in all the States except West Bengal, Orissa and Kerala, where 

the crop acreages are estimated by the method of random sample 
surveys. Statistics of yield of principal crops in all the States are 
based on the method of random sample crop cutting surveys. While 
the existing system of collecting data on area and production is quite 
comprehensive, experience has shown that there is a scope for further 
improvement in the following directions : 

(i) Reduction in time lag in the availability of the estimates 
of area and production; 


Strengthening of supervision over area 
vield "estimation work done by primary 


and 


(iii) Providing objective advance estimates of production of 
crops for policy and administration purposes. 

1; 7.100. In order to effect the required improvements suitable 

. measures are proposed to be taken under the Fourth Plan. A Centrally 
sponsored scheme for timely reporting of estimates of area and pro¬ 
duction of crops has already been formulated. This scheme is ama v 
being implemented in Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra, Mysore and Bihar, 
and is proposed to be extended to other States. This scheme envisages 
the collection of data relating to areas under high yielding and other 
improved varieties of crops, and also yield rates for irrigated and 

unirrigated areas separately. 

7.101. There is need for information regarding size and structure 
of holding and other related items (by size of holdings) like land uti¬ 
lisation, cropping patterns, number of live-stock and number and types 
of agricultural implements for formulation and execution of plans for 
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agricultural development on regional and operational unit basis. With 
the launching of the new strategy for agricultural development it 
has become all the more necessary to have comprehensive holding- 
wise data for assessing the impact of these programmes and to plan 
for future. It is proposed to collect this data by participating in the 
F.A.O.’s programme of World Agricultural Census, 1970. 

7.102. A comprehensive scheme for studying the cost of cultivation 
of principal crops in the country on a continuous basis is proposed to 
be undertaken during the Fourth Plan period for the purposes of 
obtaining data on cost of production which will be useful for formula¬ 
tion of price policy. The scheme is to be implemented in various states 

and regions in the country. 


IV 

Programmes for Special Classes and Areas 

7.103. One of the two main objectives of the Plan, as already 
indicated, is to extend the benefits of development to the smaller culti¬ 
vators and the under-privileged sections of the rural population. This 
objective is derived from both social and economic considerations. 
Numerically, the rural producers largely consist of “small” holders 
who, for this purpose, may be roughly defined as those whose holdings 
are 2 hectares or less. There are also agricultural labourers defined 
as those who depend on agricultural wages for more than half of 
their income. The small holders and the agricultural labourers re¬ 
present 52% and 24% respectively of total rural households. On 
the other hand, the pattern of land holding is such that only about 
19 per cent of the cropped area is comprised within small holdings. 
In this uneven situation, the new agricultural technology tends to add 
a further dimension of disparity between those who have the resources 
to make use of it and those who have not. There is thus the danger 
of emergence of a sharp polarisation between the more privileged and 
less privileged classes in the rural sector, the privilege in this instance 
relating to the resources and tools of development. In the sphere of 
credit and related inputs, for example, the underlying facts are pro¬ 
minently brought out in the Report of the All India Rural Credit 
Review Committee (1969) whose recommendations concerning the 
establishment of small farmer’s development agencies have since been 
accepted and enlarged in the Plan. 

Small Farmers and Agricultural Labour 

7.104. While the handicaps of small farmers differ from area to 
area, the major factors are fragmentation of holdings, insecurity of 
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tenure, inadequate and untimely supply of inputs and water, lack of 
credit facilities and unsatisfactory arrangements for marketing and 
storage. Various studies, including those conducted at the instance 
of the Planning Commission, show that the small farmers are not 
less progressive than the large farmers in their willingness to adopt 
modem inputs and cultural practice The approach to the problem 
of small but potentially viable farmers (generally those with holdings 
under two hectares) is not that of developing a different technology 


but that of enabling such farmers by suitable means to participate in 
tho available technoloev. In the FourthTPlan. this is sought to be 
achieved by a number of measures, both general and specific. The 
general measures, which extend to the country' as a whole, are com¬ 
plementary in character and pertain to a number of spheres including 
minor irrigation, agricultural credit and animal husbandry. A large 
amount of public investment is proposed for community works such 
as tanks and tubewells to benefit small farmers who would not be 
individually able to provide themselves with these facilities. Such 
minor irrigation works may be constructed by the State Governments, 
panchayat? raj institutions or other appropriate authorities. As re¬ 
gards agricultural credit, it is proposed to take a number of steps for 
reorienting the general loaning policies and procedures of cooperative 
institutions in favour of the small farmers. These measures are in¬ 
dicated in the chapter on Cooperation. It is also envisaged that the 
Agricultural Refinance Corporation will provide assistance for schemes 
on an area basis designed to enable the small fanners as well to take 
advantage of agricultural, dairying, poultry and other programmes. 

7 105 The second direction of effort towards assisting the existing 

small but potentiallv viable farmers will be in the form of specific pro¬ 
jects in about 45 selected districts. It is contemplated that a Small 
Farmers’ Development Agency will be set up in each of these distnets. 

7 106 Certain studies carried out on the problems of small farmers 
in different areas have shown that there can be no generalised scheme 
for uniform application. With reference to local resources and require¬ 
ments, appropriate schemes have to be drawn up for the benefit of 
those small holders who have just enough land to become surplus pro¬ 
ducers if they adopt improved techniques on the basis of support in 
terms of irrigation, credit and other supplies and, in some cases, by 
taking np subsidiary programmes such as poultry' or dairy ing. The 
study of local problems, and in relation to them, the formulation and 
implementation of local measures wifi be entrusted to a Small Fanners’ 
Development Agency set up in each of the selected districts. In order 

nrnvidc a continuitv of finance and to the requirement, a common 
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basis for these extensive project-, the scheme has been included in the 
Centra! sector of the Plan. 

7.107. The main functions of the Small Farmers Development 
Agency will be to identify the problems of the small fanners m 
area, prepare appropriate programmes, help to ensure availability of 
inputs, services and credit and evaluate the progress irom tune to 
time. To the maximum extent possible, this will be sought to be 
done through the existing institutions—public, cooperative and private 
as also local authorities such as Zila Parish ads. The agency may give 
assistance to small farmers in respect of other services, such as land 
levelling, machinery and marketing. Wherever necessary, the agency 

may itself undertake certain services for the benefit of small 
farmers With a view to stimulating fine now of cooperative credit 

to such cultivators, it will provide grants to the central cooperative 
bank, the asricultural credit societies and the cooperative land ocvelop- 
ment bank in the area and help them to build up special funds for cover¬ 
ing the risks, if any, apprehended in such financing. In addition they 
will provide a subsidy to these institutions for strengthening their 
managerial and supervisory staff for this j r -e. It will also draw 
up model plans for investment and production activities to be under¬ 
taken by small fanners operating under different? sets of conditions. 


7.108. As regard- the typically non-viable small farmers, they fall 
basically into the same category as landless labour. Their sub¬ 
marginal holdings do not fully employ the available family labour 
and hence the potential solution lies elsewhere than merely in crop 
husbandry. According to the Census in 1961, there were about 31 
million acricultural labour in the country. The impact of the new 

agricultural technology on the economy of agricultural labour has 
been varied. In certain areas, with ^greater intensity of cropping, 
agricultural income has Tended to by-pass the sub-marginal cultivator 
and agricultural labourer. In several areas, these groups have also 

fr, 

suffered bv a erov Lne disinclination on the part of the bigger farmers 
to lease out their lands. -- - ». ; s 


7.109. In the Fourth Plan, efforts will be made to deal with the 
problem of sub-marginal cultivators and agricultural labourers by two 
sets of measures. The first set of measures lies in sphere of land re¬ 
forms and is indicated in the section on Land Reforms. The second 
•et of measures hat for its aim the generation of employment oriented 
activities. ': * A ' 


7.110. For the large class of sub-marginal farmers, agricultural 
labour and landless labour the remedy lies in the provision of supple¬ 
mentary occupations and other employment opportunities. Both oc- 
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cupations and employment have to be integrated into local planning. 
This is sought to be done in a series of 40 projects located in differen 
districts all-over the country. These projects would, as far as possi¬ 
ble be market-based (e-g. centred round towns or other areas of de¬ 
mand) so that there is scope for development of employment- 
oriented activities, such as poultry and dairy farming. Stress will be 
laid on using the funds for development of various marketing and 
processing facilities with a view to giving organised support, pre^er- 
ably through cooperatives, to the activities of sub-marginal cultivators 
and agricultural labourers. Both in content and coverage, these pro- 
iects will of course be distinct from other projects designed for the 
potentially viable farmers although, geographically, the areas of ope- 
ration of two sets of projects may coincide m apptopnate 

Where this happens, it may be possible to use e schemes. 

Development Agency as the instrument for execu g 

In the other cases, a separate but analogous agency would have to 

be set up for the purpose. 

7 111 While, for the development of small, farmers and agricul- 
rural labour *e direct financial support from the Plan wdl be of th 

order of ^ «5 crores, it is necessary to stress that these financ.al 
orovisions are expected to help in attracting these projects a cons.- 
derable volume of credit from various institutional sources. On the 

“f fire small farmers* projects 

the total flow ofshorbtenn cjredtt “e ranJm 

Tn ^u’these projects are fully in operation. The long and medium 
re™ credit likely lo be made available to the 

- Trjrejerior 6 ^^0^^^ 

regards 40^ projects to iostitmiona) credi , supp ort wUl not be as 

Howe ver it is provisionally estimated that an annual short- 

term credit of »b°«l '» “SJ for med ium and long- 
the pro) “. 30 cro res. Thus the total institutional support 

ItSy re t l£2U S the long run for fire two ^ ^ 

L 100 crores ^tnum and medium and long-term cred.t of 
Rs! 200 crores for the total duration of the projects. 

Orv Farming . . « 

7 112 In the context of spreading out the benefits of agncultural 

development, the Fourth Plan is vitally concerned w,th dry land_farm- 

nreae Dry land farming is sonfll 


rain 


ing 
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farming- However, for operational purposes, it is necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish dry land farming areas from absolutely arid or desert areas 
(with average rainfall below 375 mm. ) on the one hand and areas 
having a relatively assured rainfall of 1125 mm. and above on the 
other. The availability of irrigation ’acilities lias also to be taken 
into account as a significant factor modifying the intensity of dry land 
fanning in different rain-fall zones. Keeping these aspects in view, it is 


estimated that, in the country as a whole, there are as many as 128 
districts which have low to medium rainfall under 1125 mm. annually 
and which also have very limited irrigation facilities. These districts 
account for nearly 6S million hectares or about one half of 
the total net sown area. Out of these districts, the very high intensity 
dry farming areas (i.e. with rainfall ranging from 375 mm. to 750 
mm. and irrigated area below 10 per cent of the cropped area) mainly 
cover central parts of Rajasthan, Saurashtra region of Gujarat and 
rain shadow region of Western Ghats in Maharashtra and Mysore. 
Twentyfive districts fall in this area and account for about 18 million 
hectares of the net sown area. Only about 5 per cent of the cultivated 
area is under irrigation. These areas are characterised by the maxi¬ 
mum extent of instability in agricultural production and, therefore, 
present difficult problems. Out of the remaining districts, 12 dis¬ 
tricts already have irrigation covering about 30 to 50 per cent 
of the cropped area and hence the problems of these districts are no 
longer acute. The remaining 91 districts, spread out mainly in 
Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Mysore, 
Uttar Pradesh, parts of Haryana and Tamil Nadu, represent the 
typical dry land farming tract. The total net sown area comprising 
in these districts estimated at about 42 million hectares of which 
about 5 million hectares are irrigated. A large part of these areas 
receive an annual rainfall ranging from 750 mm. to 1125 mm. It 
is these dry land farming areas which hold good promise of respond¬ 
ing to a new package of technology. 


7.113. In the Second Plan, 45 Dry Farming Projects, covering 
about 400 hectares each, were taken up in different States and were 
extended through the Third Plan. These projects aimed at demons¬ 


trating the benefit of improved dry farming practices in low and erratic 
rainfall areas. The scope of these demonstrations included engineer¬ 
ing measures like contour-bunding and terracing and agronomic prac¬ 
tices relating to water conservation. A limited measure of success 
was reported to have been achieved by these projects. 


7.114. An important objective of the Fourth Plan is to make a 
significant impact on dry farming. The programme envisaged is two- 
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fold, viz., research into improved dry farming technology and appli¬ 
cation of such technology to dry farming areas. 

7.115. Research on dry farming techniques is being conducted at 
a number of centres as also at the Central Arid Zone Research Insti¬ 
tute at Jodhpur. What is necessary is the development of an integrated 
package of technology. For the Fourth Plan, research is proposed 
to be taken up on the basis of an All India Coordinated Project. 
Under this project research at a number of centres representing various 
a-ro-climatic and soil conservation conditions will be taken up. 
Different research aspects such as breeding drought resistant varieties, 
water harvesting, minimum irrigation, minimum tillage, fertiliser app 
cation including foliar application, soil and moisture conservation are 
included within the scope of the project. In addition research pro¬ 
Lfi Conservation Centres. Further, in the all India Coordinated pro¬ 
ject relating to crops such as cotton, care will be taken to see that- the 
nroblems of these crops in rainfed condition receive proper attention. 
? t j s also contemplated that agricultural universities will concern them¬ 
selves w^th dry fanning research in their normal research programmes. 

7 116 Besides research, specific programmes for application of 

packages Plan includes a new Centrally sponsored scheme 

Th n outhy of Rs 20 crores. This provision, which will be sup- 

S” e £ the progress of the scheme. 

7 117 On the basis of available research findings the main consti¬ 
tuents of the new technology for dry farming will be . 

(i) Soil Management; 

(ii) Harvesting of water; 

(iii) New crop varieties; and 

(iv) New agronomic practices. 

w :ii include measures relating to soil structure, soi 
soil a*a*9* B** of the soil. As regard harvesting 

fertility and correct • y the ra i n fall in dry areas is received 

of water, it isw«t mOTsoon and because of the poor soil structure 

- .tSlflWSi '' modern water harvesting 

procedures, in cluding ,, ^ |he in , roduc ,ion of new crop varie- 

ttes. ‘'’llmdcldopmcnt of quick yielding and photosensitive vanet.es 
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has opened up new possibilities for instance short duration varieties of 
caster, arhar and jowar have been developed. It will be necessary to 
extend the adoption of these varieties so that double cropping may be 
practised over larger areas. Among the new agronomic practices would 
be included the application of nutrients through foliar feeding. 


7.118. For undertaking the application of new teciinology, it is 
contemplated that pilot projects would be organised under the Cen¬ 
trally sponsored scheme included in the Fourth Plan. Each project 
will be linked up with one of the main or sub-centres for research in 
dry farming. It is proposed that in the first year, about 1000 hectares 
of compact area may be covered by each project. In the second year, 
depending upon the success in t ire initial year, the area nr ay be covered 
by 4000 hectares and in the last two years about 10,000 hectares. 
The new technology of development of dry areas would require much 
more detailed and integrated planning and coordinated action than 
in the case with irrigated areas. Intensive tra inin g programmes for 
^extension personnel will have to precede the introduction of the new 
technology. For imparting training, the services of agricultural uni¬ 
versities and institutions in all dry areas will be utilised. 


7.119. Apart from the special scheme for development of dry 
farming included in the Centrally sponsored sector, it is contemplated 
that other Plan outlays will be available for helping to improve the 
economy of dry land farming. A sizeable outlay has been provided 
in the State Plans for promoting soil conservation measures. It is 
expected that the bulk of this outlay will be utilised by the State Gov¬ 
ernments in dry areas. The same will also apply to some of the 
provisions in the State Plans earmarked for development of animal 
husbandry and dairying. Again, in the Centrally sponsored sector, 
funds have been provided for development of commercial crops such 
as oilseeds and cotton. Since these crops are grown largely in areas 
with less than 75 cros. of average rainfall, it is contemplated that more 
than two-third of the outlay under this programme will also be used 
in the areas characterised by dry farming. It is estimated that the 
total financial support to the development of dry land farming under 
various Plan schemes will be of the order of Rs. 150 crores. 


7.120. Apart from outlays included in the Plan, the Central Gov¬ 
ernment annually provides about Rs, 25 crores from the budget as 
grants to famine affected areas. Over the Fourth Plan period, nearly 
Rs. 100 crores are likely to be available from this source. The bulk 
of this amount can be so deployed in the areas chroni¬ 
cally affected by drought as to generate considerable employment in 
the rural sector largely related to a pre-planned programme of rural 
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works. The individual schemes of rural works thus drawn up should 
be integrated on the one hand with the general programmes of agri¬ 
cultural development in the areas concerned and, on the other, with 
specific programmes of development for sub-marginal farmers and 
agricultural labour. All these are aspects which require considerable 
attention and advance planning if the results obtained are to be com¬ 
mensurate with the outlay both in terms of the rural employment 
generated and the development achieved. 


Desert Areas 

7.121. Repeated famines and prevalence of scarcity conditions 
in desert areas of the country have brought to the fore the need for 
developing such areas on a permanent basis. A Central sector scheme 
of desert development has been formulated under which pilot projects 
involving schemes of soil conservation, afforestation, minor irrigation 
and agricultural development would be taken up in Gujarat, Haryana 
and Rajasthan. A provision of Rs. 2 crores has been made. 


Selected Command Areas 

7.122. During the period covered by the Annual Plans (1966-69), 
a Centrally sponsored programme of ayacut development was formu¬ 
lated for the purpose of ensuring more speedy agricultural develop¬ 
ment in the wake of irrigation projects. Attention was paid to the 
infra-structure as also to measures for intensive farming. It was ex¬ 
pected that this integrated programme would cover about 0.8 million 
hectares in the command areas of eight river projects. The projects 
themselves were called area development schemes. In the Fourth 
Plan ten such schemes will be executed in different command areas, 
namely, Tungabhadra, Nagarjunasagar, Kosi, Kangsabati, Rajasthan 
C al, Mahi-Kadana, Tawa, Jayakwadi stage I, Cauvery Delta an 
Pochampad. Under a Central sector scheme, assistance will be pro¬ 
vided for creation of marketing complexes and certain' ancillary faci¬ 
lities such as link roads and storage. Other items will include> la 
shaping and levelling, provision of irrigation outlets and field chann 
and the attendant drainage and water scheduling for crop require¬ 
ments in order to make optimum use of water and to maximise farm 
income through proper crop sequence. Arrangements wi a so 
made for custom service for agricultural operations. These will tie 
pplcmentcd with processing facilities for agricultural commodities. 
Apart from the command areas of irrigation projects, t ere _ 

a few other special areas where integrat' d development of agricu 

allied activities will be taken up* 
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V 

Programmes for Specific Crops 


Wheat 

7.123. For the Fourth Plan, a base level of 18 million tonnes of 
wheat has been assumed. This is also the level of production actually 
recorded in 1968-69. The target is to increase the production by six 
milll >n tonnes of wheat, thereby raising the total production to 24 
million tonnes. A substantial part (5 million tonnes) of the increase 
in production is expected out of the high-yielding varieties programme. 
This will be sought to be achieved largely by extension of the area 
under high-yielding varieties. This extension will be to the extent of 
2.9 million hectares against a base level of 4.8 million hectares. It 
may be clarified that this base level is higher than was envisaged in 
the Draft Fourth Plan because of accelerated coverage of HVP wheat 
during 1968-69. It is contemplated that, by stepping up the dosage 
of fertiliser and other cultural practices, a larger yield will also be 
achieved from the area already under high-yielding varieties. During 
196S-69, Punjab was able to achieve an average yield of 2167 kgs. 
per hectare. Next to Punjab, the highest average yield of wheat was 
recorded in Haryana at 1701 kgs. per hectare. The other wheat grow¬ 
ing States are far behind Punjab and Haryana. There is thus consider¬ 
able scope for improvement in wheat productivity. 


7.124. Apart from programmes of extension and development, 
wheat will continue to receive further support by way of research into 
specific problems. Some of these problems are listed below : 


(i) The high-yielding varieties which have been introduced 
in recent years do not possess the desired grain quality, 
including chapati-making qualities, comparable to that of 
the tall, indigenous wheat varieties. The earlier varieties, 
like Lerma Rojo and Sonora 64, were accepted by Indian 
growers for their very high-yielding ability, but were not 
liked for the red grains and other inferior grain quality 
attributes. Although the later amber-grained varieties, 
especially Kalyanasona and Sonalika have acceptable 
grain appearance, their chapati-making qualities leave 
scope for improvement. The task of improving grain 
appearance and quality of the high-yielding varieties needs 
further attention. 


(ii) More work is also needed on the development of high- 
yielding varieties with high protein content, especially 
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with a better aminoacid balance including higher lysine 
content. Among the high-yielding varieties, Sharbati 
Sonora has a somewhat higher protein and lysine con¬ 
tent; but it is highly susceptible to loose smut and not very 
resistant to rusts. 


(iii) The disease resistance of the high-yielding varieties has to 
be greatly improved. Another problem is that newer 
races of the rust organisms can arise in nature, making 
the earlier resistant varieties suspectible. Constant sur¬ 
veillance has to be maintained to detect the origin of new 
and more virulent races o[ the rusts and the other diseases 
of wheat. Besides resistance to the rust diseases (black, 
brown and yellow rust), each of which has numerous 
races, resistance is needed against other diseases, like 

loose smut. 


(iv) Although insect pests are at present not a serious problem 
on wheat crop, some advance research is necessary, based 
on Mexican and to some extent recent Indian experience, 
for breeding insect resistant varieties of wheat and also 
for evolving schedules of chemical control of insect pests. 



The new dwarf wheat varieties are distinctly more resistant 
to lodging than the desi wheats, but even these have been 
found to lodge in certain parts of the country under heavy 
regimes of fertilisation and irrigation. Research is needed 
to breed highly lodging resistant varieties by incorporating 
into them 3-gene dwarfness and/or high straw strength. 


R ice 

7.125. The largest single stake in the agricultural programme for 
the Fourth Plan is provided by the target for rice, the achievement of 
which is crucial to the success of the Plan. In regard! to rice, the base 
level assumed for the Fourth Plan is 39 million tonnes, which is also 
the actual production of 1968-69. The increase projected is 13 mil lion 
tonnes of which the high-yielding varieties programme accounts for as 
much as 11 million tonnes. Again, in the high-yielding varieties pro¬ 
gramme, the bulk of the increase is contemplated out of extension in 
coverage from a base level of 2.6 million hectares to a cumulative level 
of 10.1 mill ion hectares in 1973-74. 

7.126. So far, the high-yielding varieties programme has not made 
a significant overall impact on increase in yield in rice. The new rice 

varieties renuire more complex management particularly with regard 
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to water. Furthermore, in large parts of the country these are suscep¬ 
tible to pests and various diseases. Generally speaking, adoption of 
new agronomic practices have not kept pace with the requirements of 
the programme. Hence very considerable stress will be necessary in 
the Fourth Plan on extension and development work relating to rice. 


7.127. As regards research, special attention is proposed to be 
devoted to the following problems and tasks : 

(i) The disease and pest problems of high-yielding varieties 
of rice are many and they are very pressing. Research of 
their control by breeding disease and pest resistant varie¬ 
ties, and/or by developing effective measures for chemi¬ 
cally controlling them, is? most urgently needed. The main 
diseases to contend with are the bacterial leaf blight, 
tungro and a few other virus diseases. Hclminthosporiuni 
leaf blights and the blast disease, and the most important 
pests are the stem borers and the gall midge. Donors of 
genetic resistance to all these diseases and pests have 
already been identified and breeding work for disease and 
pest resistance is now vigorously apace. 

(ii) The diseases, especially blast and bacterial leaf blight, are 
known as “strains”’ or physiologic races—different races 
occurring in different parts of the country. They have to 
be carefully identified so that a variety bred for resistance 
in one part of the country does not become susceptible 
in another part where diiferent races of the disease occur. 

(iii) The grain type of the new, dwarf high-yielding varieties is 
coarse and the cooking quality not quite satisfactory. The 
newer varieties bred in India— e.g. Jaya, Padma and 
Hamsa, have better grain and cooking quality. But there 
is still much room for increasing their yielding ability and 
improving their grain type and cooking quality. The 
superior grained Padma and Hamsa, and also the dwarf 
Basmati cultures recently developed by IARI, are not as 
high-yielding as IR-8 and Jaya. 

(iv) Problems of water management and allied practices rela¬ 
tive to paddy cultivation are still major outstanding prob¬ 
lems requiring research. Deficiency of micronutrient ele¬ 
ments in the soil (e.g. of zinc which causes the Khaira 
disease In extensive areas) also needs to be studied. 

(v) Research is needed for developing high-yielding varieties, 
with slender grains with or without scent and with 
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superior cooking qualities. These would be very valuable 
I gp®S|SJor export. The breeding of dwarf basmati types is a 

step in this direction; but much more w’ork is yet needed. 

7.128. Rice production in the Fourth Plan is also linked very 
vitally to certain programmes concerning the post-harvest aspects of 
drying, threshing and milling. The lack of dormancy of the new' varie¬ 
ties makes drying mandatory when they are harvested before the end 
of the rainy season. Some progress has already been made in the in¬ 
stallation of artificial driers in Tanjore district. In the light of the 
experience available, further action in this regard will be necessary. 
As regards rice milling, it is observed that the total number of paddy 
processing units in the country exceeds 44,000 of which a preponder¬ 
ant majority are traditional hullers. A beginning towards modernisa¬ 
tion of the rice milling industry was made in 1963 when seven plants 
were imported from abroad. Six of these plants were set up in the 
cooperative sector while one was established in the public sector. En 
addition, the Food Corporation has in hand a programme for establish¬ 
ing 24 modern rice mills. So far, four of these mills have been set 
up. It is contemplated that the remaining mills will also be commis¬ 
sioned by 1970-71. 


7.129. The modern rice milling programme undertaken so far 
consists broadly of two parts. The first part is concerned with the 
modernisation of the milling plant along with the introduction of an 
improved par-boiling system and mechanical driers. The other part 
relates to the establishment of silo storage along with mechanical 
handling equipment. As regards the first part, evaluation made by an 
expert team has shown that modern rice milling machinery is capable 
of giving an outturn of 68 to 74 per cent of raw rice from paddy 
which, on an average, is higher by 2.5 per cent than the sheller type 
mills and 6.6 per cent than the huller mills. The quality of rice and 
bran being obtained in the modern rice mills is also superior to that 
obtained from conventional mills. The economics of silo storage and 
mechanical handling are yet to be fully assessed. In the earlier units. 


the per tonne cost of storage varied from Rs. 360 to Rs. 479. Re¬ 
cently attempts have been made to improve the design and lower the 
cost. The results of the improved design are yet to be evaluated. In 
view of these facts, the main focus of future activities is on modern 
rice mill machinery rather than on silo storage which has, so far, 
accounted for nearly 60 to 70 per cent cost of the modem rice mill. 
In the Fourth Plan, programmes have been drawn up for establishment 
of additional modern rice mills in the cooperative sector and also for 
modernisation of existing rice mills with the cooperatives. Assistance 
for this purpose will be provided by the National Cooperative Deve- 
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lopment Corporation. In order to facilitate the modernisation of the 
rice milling industry in the cooperative and private sectors, action has 
been taken to license certain manufacturers. Provision has also been 
made in the Plan for importing training in modern rice milling 

technology. 

Maize, Jo war and Bajra 

7.130. In the Fourth Plan, the base level assumed and the targets 
proposed for these three cereals crops are as follows : 


Table 9 : Targets Propostd for Maize, Jowur and Bajra 


(million ionnes> 


sl. no. 

item 




base level 

cumulative 
level in 

1973-74 

(0) 

(i) 




(21 

(3) 

1 

maize 

• * i 

* * 

* 

6-2 

8-0 

2 

j owar 

• • 

* 


10-0 

150 

3 

bajra 

• • 

* 9 

• 

51 

70 


7.131. It was earlier anticipated that, on the eve of the Fourth 
Plan, an area of about orne million hectares would be covered by 
hybrid maize. The actual achievement, however, has been only 0.4 
million hectares by the end of 1968-69. This shortfall has been mainly 
on account of the factors connected, with prices and marketability. 



7.132. In hybrid maize, a significant step forward in research has 
been the development of composite varieties. These varieties have a 
somewhat lower yield potential than the best hybrids but have a wider 
range of adaptability and require less frequent seed replacement. 
country has, at present, six composites in addition to four high-yield¬ 
ing hybrids. Nonetheless, on account of the constraint mentioned 
above, the target of high-yielding varieties of maize in the Fourth Plan 
has been scaled down from 2 million hectares? to 1.2 million hectares. 
As regards hybrid bajra and jowar, the targets of Draft Fourth Plan 
have been retained as these crops, on account of yield differential, 
continue to be remunerative even when cultivated in poor lands with 
varying rainfall. 


Pulses 

7.133. One of the serious problem 
to pulse production. As brought out 
output per hectare of pulses has been 

L3PC/70 


areas in the Fourth Plan relates 
in paragraph 7.12, the average 
showing a negative growth rate. 
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While in 1967-68, pulse production touched a level of 12.10 millic 
tonnes, it came down to 10.41 million tonnes in 1968-69. Noncthe- 
le , u r the purposes of the Fourth Plan, the base level has i<- 
assumed as 12.5 million tonnes and the Fourth Plan production has 
been projected at 15 million tonnes. 


7.134. Apart from various programmes of extension and researc 
and reorientation of minimum support price for some of the pul e 
raps, the main thrust of effort in the Fourth Plan will relate to re- 
arch. In 1965, an All-India Coordinated Pulse Project was initiated 
undertake a nation-wide research effort on pulses with headquark 


at the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, two regional centres and 
lour ub-centres. Under this project aii-India coordinated varietal 

trial- have been made. These trials have shown that several varieties 
ave much wider adaptation than was known before. While thus some 
rogress in regard to pulse improvement is under way, considerable 
further action is necessary. The main tasks to which research on 
pulses will be directed are as tollows : 

i 


(i) Breeding of suitable varieties of different kinds of pulses 
for fitting into multiple-cropping or relay-cropping syste 

K) Breeding varieties with synchronous fruiting (especially in 
moong and lur or arhor) \ ere pickings are required. Uni¬ 
formly ripening varieties are desirable for growing on ex¬ 
tensive areas and saving on labour cost and for minimis¬ 
ing loss yield due to shattering of the fruits. 


<iii) Breeding of suitable varieties of wd for mixed croppin 
in North India, and also of moth which grows weU under 

semi-arid and arid conditions. 


tT. * 








( jv) Breeding of dieas*e resistant varieties— ’.g. foi resistanc 
to the wilt disease in tur or arhar , wilt and blight diseas 

' -4 * m • • 


r% 



rvBen gal f. 
other pulses 




Insect nests (including especially me puu uwwsi 
heavy losses to yield in pulses. They must be controlled 
either by developing resistant varieties or by newer insec¬ 
ticidal schedules. Research is also needed for preventing 
damage to bulses in storage, which is very heavy. > - 


(vi) The legumes benefit from rhizobial cultures. Pulses be¬ 
ing the most important legumes in India, are to be studied 
!'j with regard to their responsiveness to bacterial cuhures. 
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7.135. In the Fourth Plan, the target in respect of cotton is to 
increase production from a base level of 6 million bales to 8 million 
bales. The core of the strategy to realise the target will be package 
programme « hich will be extended to cover 2.34 million hectares by 
1973-74. Under a Centrally sponsored scheme, intensive cultivation 
will be sought to be introduced in an are | of about 0.5 million hectares 
annually in the irrigated and assured rainfall areas. Plant protection 
through aerial and ground operations will be taken up to cover an 
area of 800.00O hectares. In addition, it is envisaged to undertake 
foliar spray of urea on demonstration basis over an annual area of 
2...500 hectares of irrigated cotton. Provision has also been made in 
the Plan for production of nucleus and foundation seed by the Research 
Institutes and the agricultural universities. The National Seeds Cor¬ 
poration will undertake further multiplication of foundation seed into 
::ii ed seed especially in case of newly evolved varieties of long staple 
and shorter duration. 


7.136. One of the major handicaps of cotton has been the fact that 
bulk of the crop (about 86 percent) is grown under unirrigated condi- 

Irrigated cotton has been limited to Punjab, Rajasthan and 
parts of Maharashtra. It is only recently that cultivation of cotton 
' the rice-fallows of Andhra Pradesh has been taken up. Efforts will 
be made to encourage irrigated cotton over larger- areas. It is antici- 
p tied that nn additional area of about 0.3 million hectares will come 
i i-der irrigated cotton, including the area of double cropping, by the 
end of the Fourth Plan. . * : ■ d ’ $$$$ ^ fg ^ ffit 

7.137. The demand for cotton, over the years,, has moved from 
short medium staple to extra long staple. Hence special stress will be 
laid cm development of Sea Island Cotton which falls in the category 
of extra long staple. This variety is highly susceptible to jassid attack 
and a min:mum of 10 to 13 sprayings are required to raise the crop 
sueces-htHy. Hence vigorous plant protection measures are contem¬ 
plated. In the past, efforts to develop this variety also failed because 

f limitations of irrigation. Special efforts are, therefore, contemplated 
io develop Sea Island Cotton by augmenting irrigation facilities in 
Areas suitable for this variety. 


7.138. Recent research has <fiown that India can successfully 
cultivate the Egyptian type high quality cotton. A recently developed 
variety Sujata g is good yield of kapas and fibre capable of spinning 
of counts as high as 99”s. Its cultivation in Tamil Nadu and some of 
the adjoining States is proposed to be encouraged. Further research 
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will al o be directed towards breeding early maturing 


varieties of high 


quality cotton. 


7.139. The improved varieties of the American- ype cottons pro¬ 
duced so far in India have, despite longer staple length in some of 
them, not given varieties superior to 45s or 50s counts (the recently- 
evolved, Tamil Nadu variety, MCU-5, and Badnawar of M.P. are only 
a few exceptions). Research is needed in this group of cotton for 
breeding varieties having early maturity, large boils, and superior fibre 
quality capable of spinning counts beyond 50s, and preferably beyond 
70s. Early maturity will enable double cropping system, e.g., cotton- 
wheat and cotton in rice fallows in irrigated areas. 

7.140. Other problems of cotton to which research is proposed 

to be directed are as follows : 

(i) Breeding of varieties for high yields, the aim being a 
yield of at least 5 bales per hectare. 

(ii) Provision of varieties resistant to diseases (blackarm) and 
pests (jassids, bolworms) which take a heavy toll of 

cotton crops. 

(iii) Development of agronomic practices for helping in maxi¬ 
misation of yield. 


Jitie 


7.141. The Fourth Plan target for jute is 7.4 million Dales 
expanded with a base level assumed at 6.2 million bales. The deve¬ 
lopment programmes for jute include a special package programme in 
S areas uoder a CentraUy sponsored scheme. Since foliar 
application of urea has been found to increase yield of jute substan¬ 
tially, stress will be laid on supply of urea and low volume power 
sprayers. During 1967-68, aerial spraying of urea on jute was tried 
and found useful. Hence a further programme of aerial spraying of 
urea is also envisaged. Provision has also been made for supply o 
certified improved seeds in the special package areas which are likely 
to cover about 84,000 hectares. Since the quality of fibre is dependent 
on correct retting, a special programme for improving retting facilities 

is also envisaged. 



The following are the specific 



res 



directed 


and 


As the existing improved varieties like JRO-632 
JRO-753 do not satisfy the needs of all the jute growing 

tracts varieties suited to local conditions needs to be 
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(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


evolved, e.g. drought-resistant varieties in U.P., floo<1 
tolerant types in Assam. 

Breeding of selected day-neutral types suitable for early 
sowing in different .i^ro-clinintic zones* 

Development of improved methods of retting with a view 
to improving the quality of jute fibre. 

Measures to deal with specific diseases to which the crop 

is vulnerable in particular areas, e.g., field crick,.', m i:K:c 
in Assam, leaf mosaic disease in Norte Bengal an .1 

Assam. 

Jute is facing competition from synthetic fibres m foreign 
countries and from foodgrain crops within the country. 
Researches on development of suitable cropping pattern 
to fit in jute with foodgrain crops in rotation are being 
intensified. Likewise research on jute technology has 
to find alternative uses for this fibre, in addition to con¬ 
ventional uses. 

7.143. While, in the Fourth Plan, efforts will continue to be made 
to achieve a varietal improvement in jute, it is necessary to recognise 
that there is an obvious limitation in doing so. For jute, there is no 
exotic germ plasm which can be utilised for breeding purposes. Hence, 
for achievement of Plan targets, the stress has to be laid on increasing 
productivity which is possible on the basis of already known 
technology'. The present average production of jute is about 7.4 bales 
per hectare. For accomplishment of the Plan target, what is required 
is an increase in yield by about 25 per cent. The yields obtained 
on farmers’ fields under the programme of national demonstra¬ 
tion show that this increase is easily attainable provided improvements 
are made in cultural practices and there is a wider use of improved 
seeds fertilisers. The scope for improvement is highlighted by the 
fact that at present only about one-third of the area under jute is 
covered by improved seeds and only about one-fourth of the area of 
jute cropped is fertilised. There is urgent need for purposeful exten- 
giQfj programme directed towards a more widespread use of fertilisers 

and improved seeds. 

Oilseeds 

7 . 144 . The oilseeds crops continue to present a problem of some 
magnitude. For the period 1949-50 to 1967-68, the productivity 
of oilseeds increased only by 0.63 per cent per annum. Among the 
non-foodsTain croDS, this is lowest rate in yield except for jute. Among 
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the oilseeds, groundnut which is the major crop, has shown a still 
lower growth rate which compares very unfavourably with, that of 
'he competing crops. Alongside low’ and stagnant productivity, the 
oilseeds economy has also been characterised by sharp jenr to year 
fluctuation in production and prices. 


7.145. In the Fourth Plan, the target is to increase the production 
to 10.5 million tonnes of oilseed * against an assumed base level of 
8.5 million tonnes. This will be sought to be achieved by a variety 
of measures, partly in the sphere of development and partly in the 

renlni of research. 


7.5.46. So far, one of the major limitations in increasing live pro¬ 
ductivity in groundnut has been the fact that, as a kharif crop, it was 


almost entirely grown under rainfall conditions, lit is o :iy recently 


that cultivation! of groundnut has been sought to be extender to 
irrigated areas, especially as winter and summer crop?, when yk:’-ds of 

a high order have been recorded. It ?s proposed to b:i g ait 
additional area of 120,000 hectares through a second crop of ground- 
nut during summer or rabi seasons in Tamil Nadu, A ndhra Pradesh. 
Mysore and Orissa in irrigated areas. During the Fou th Plan, an 
intensive package approach will be extended Over an area of about 2 5 
million hectares. This package will stress the use of phosphate ferti¬ 
liser with basal doses of nitrogen as also plant protection chcraicd 





7.147. A break-through has been achieved in castor by the dev - 
lopment of a new short duration high-yielding dwarf variety, name! 
NPH-i (Aruna). This variety is responsive to irrigation and I h 
doses of fertiliser and its duration is limited to 125—140 days, which 



is half the time taken by the present varieties. The yi I poten¬ 
tial, however, is nearly three times. Another short duration hybrid 
c r GHC-3 has also been developed in Gujarat. In the Fourth 
Plan, it is proposed to demonstrate and popularise the ise erf tl 

varieties in various castor growing areas in the country. 


r> c 



vclopment, research in oilseeds is proposed 
The following are some of the specific aspects to 

special attention will be devoted: ; X, 





(i) 



Evolution erf drought resistant varieties in groundnut and 
mustard for beine grown under rain-fed conditions. 










igated 

VIVML j ---I 

so as to fit into an intensive cropping pat 


groundnut, having 

itions 
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(iii) Breeding of varieties of groundnut resistant to pest and 
tikka disease. 

(iv) Development of measures for correcting soil acidity in the 
eastern region where rainfall conditions are otherwise 
generally favourable for groundnut cultivation. 

(v) With regard to mustard, there is need for breeding of early 
maturing varieties of toria. 

(vi) There is also need for standardisation of seed multiplica¬ 
tion techniques for mustard. 


(vii) 


(viii) 


In regard to castor, significant success has already been 
achieved in reducing the growth period and increasing the 
population of the plants. However, further work is neces¬ 
sary with regard to certain agronomic problems. 

Intensive researches on breeding, agronomy, soil and water 
management and diseases and pests and technology ol 
processing of soyabean will be taken up. 


Sovabean 

7.149. Soyabean crop has been raised on a limited and scattered 
scale in the past, particularly in the hilly areas of Northern India. Its 
cultivation could not be extended to the rest of the country due to 
several reasons. The main impediments to extension have been the 
lack of appropriate varieties suited for culture under varying condi¬ 
tions of day length and temperature, the difficulty of using the grain 
for cooking as a pulse, the nutty or beany flavour which is not liked 
by the people and lastly the lack of suitable markets. Recent investi¬ 
gations have, however, shown that under proper conditions of culture, 
yields can be significantly improved. There is a good scope for 
raising it as an intercrop with maize in all such areas where September 
rains are inadequate for the cultivation of groundnut. Soyabean, 
because of its richness in protein (over 40 per cent) is in great 
demand by the antibiotic industry in the country as also by the baby- 
food manufacturers. With an oil content of 18-20 per cent, soyabean 
offers a good potential for stepping up the availability of vegetable 
oils in the country, the demand for which far exceeds the supply. 
Experience has shown that after the extraction of oil by suitable pro¬ 
cessing, the Soyabean meal can be profitably used in human dietarv 
as also for cattle feed. 

7.150. There is a growing opinion in the country that Soyabean 
is a promising crop and its potentialities should be fully tapped both 
for industrial uses and edible purposes. However, before extending 
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the cultivation of the crop, it is considered necessary to organise* in 
the Fourth Plan, more comprehensive research of Sovabeam on a 
national basis. An all-India coordinated project on Soyabean started 
functioning from April 1967 and more than 1000 accessions of 
Soyabean varieties collected under the scheme from the various parts 
of the country as well as from outside are being assessed at various 

A » 

centres, notably at the U.P. Agricultural University at Pantnagar and 
the Jawaharlai Nehru Krishi Vishwa Vidyalaya at Jabalpur. Work is 
also in progress on evolving suitable agronomic practices and control 
of diseases and pests. 

Sugarcane 

7.151. In the Fourth Plan, the target is to increase production from 
a base level of 12 million tonnes to 15 million tonnes of sugarcane 
(in terms of gur). The programme envisaged for sugarcane develop¬ 
ment is multi-pronged. Arrangements will be made for supply of 
good, disease free seed material to the fanner. Long use of the same 
seed material and double and triple ratooniug has resulted in various 
plant diseases and consequent reduction in the cane yield. In areas 
where sugar factories have taken positive interest in promoting cane 
development, significant improvements have been effected both in the 
quality and the yield of cane. This is particularly true of cooperative 
sugar factories in Maharashtra and Gujarat and some of the private 
factories in the South. It is desirable that the sugar industry in general 
should be involved in propagating better cane varieties and in exten¬ 
sion and development work. 

7.152. There is need for agronomic research to determine the 
changes in the time of planting, fertilisation and irrigation in the north 
Indian sugar belt for increasing yield and sucrose content in the 
existing varieties. Other aspects to which agricultural research in 
-ugarcane is intended to be directed are outlined below . 

(i) Hectare yields of sugarcane, especially in northern India, 
which has almost half the area of sugarcane in the 
country, are low. Early-maturing varieties, with high 
yield and high sugar content and recovery, need to be 

developed. 

(ii) Frost tolerant, or frost resistanr, varieties are needed, es¬ 
pecially for western U.P., Punjab, Haryana and parts of 

Rajasthan. 

(iii) R'search is needed in developing varieties which give in 
one vear as much yield, or more, as the adsali crop does 

in Maharashtra. 
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Premature flowering decreases cane yields. Research 
is needed for controlling it by breeding or by chemical and 


physical means. 

Red rot, wilt and virus diseases cause heavy losses to cane 
yields and sugar recovery. Research is needed to control 
them by breeding resistant varieties and by other means. 


Pests—including different kinds of borers—Pyrilla, Mela- 
nanis scales ( e.g . in Maharashtra), also cause heavy losses 
to sugarcane. Research in depth, including breeding 
resistant varieties, chemical control and biological control 
is needed. 


(vii) Much research is needed on mixed cropping with sugar¬ 
cane e.g. with wheat and potato. This will require re¬ 
search in dates of planting, breeding of suitable varieties, 
methods of irrigation and manuring. 


Sugarbeet 

7.153. Investigations conducted have shown that sugarbeet can be 
successfully grown as a winter crop in the irrigated plains in Punjab, 
Haryana, Rajasthan and western and terai areas of Uttar Pradesh. It 
is capable of giving yield of 30 to 50 tonnes of beetroots per hectare 
with sugar content of 15—18 per cent and expected recovery of 12 to 
13 per cent. At present both cane yield and sugar recoveries are 
low in north-western India. Experiments have shown that the employ¬ 
ment of sugarbeet as raw material to supplement sugarcane would 
help in improving recoveries and extending the sugar season by about 
two months, resulting in lowering down the manufacturing cost of 
sugar. The additional benefit is that sugarbeet being a 6-7 month 
crop, a kharif crop (maize or paddy) can be raised in su mm er in the 
same field. It is also possible to grow sugarbeet and sugar-cane as 
intercrops. Beets can be handled in the existing sugarcane factories 
by installing some additional equipment. The by-products of sugar- 
beet such as green tops, pulp and molasses are valuable cattle feeds. 
Based on these indications, it has been decided to undertake the 
development of sugarbeet at suitable locations in the States of Punjab, 
Haryana, Rajasthan and western Uttar Pradesh. 

7.154. An all-India coordinated project on sugarbeet has been 
included in the Fourth Plan to carry forward investigations initiated 
in the past and also to tackle the various aspects of sugarbeet research 
on a coordinated basis in the different potential areas with a multi¬ 
disciplinary approach. The tasks to which sugarbeet research will be 
diiected in the Fourth Plan, would relate to finding out the agricultural 
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requirements of the sugarbeet crop in the different areas under varying 
agro-climatic conditions, technological investigations on processing the 
roots of sugarbeet and handling the by-products as also the utilisation 
of the by-products. 


Tobacco 

7.155. Production of tobacco for the Fourth Plan is estimated at 
450 million kg. including 168 million kg. of Virginia type against the 
base level of 350 million kg. In order to achieve this target, it is 
proposed to develop the exportable type of tobacco on about 28,000 
hectares in the light soil areas in Andhra Pradesh, Mysore, Gujarat 
and Tamil Nadu, and undertake intensive development programme on 
125,000 hectares of Virginia tobacco and supply essential inputs. 
Training facilities for the curers will be strengthened. 


Potato 

7.156. Recent years have witnessed a distinct break through ir. 
potato cultivation. A series of high-yielding varieties of potato with 
varying duration of maturity have been developed. Some of them are 
highly resistant to the late blight diseases. There are several early bulk¬ 
ing hybrids which are capable of giving higher tuber yields within a 
period of 60-90 days and, therefore admirably fit into the multi- 
cropping pattern. Along with the emergence of these varieties, a 
technique has been developed for the organisation of virus-free quality 
seed production in the plains. This technique has come to be known 
as the ‘Seed Plot Technique’. New varieties of potatoes have been 
issued as breeder stocks to various States for multiplication. Potato 
cultivation on an appreciable scale has thus developed in various States 
in the plains. The tempo under this programme will be maintained 
and developed. In the Fourth Plan, the objective is to raise the area 
under potato from 0.50 million hectares in 1967-68 to 1.13 million 

hectares. 


Horticulture 


has beer. 


7.157. Horticulture development in the Fourth PfanJB UBli 

to increase the general produc¬ 
tion within the country to be able to supply certain minimum needs 


planned from two broad angles 


of the people, and (ii) to increase production with a view to achiev¬ 
ing sizeable export of fresh fruits and fruit products. 
For putting new areas under orchards, a target of 440,000 hectares 
has been proposed which will comprise of 320,000 hectares on the 
olains and 120,000 hectares in the hills. Additionally, intensive 
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cultivation measures will be adopted on an area of 200,000 hectares 
to bring about increased production from the existing plantations. 


7.158. One of the most important programmes under horticulture 
relates to development of fruit for export purposes. The principal 
stress is on development of bananas. It is envisaged to pro¬ 
mote banana cultivation in about 16,000 hectares around seven 
major port^ on the eastern and western coasts including the Union 
Territory of Goa. It is anticipated that, out of a total production ot 
400,000 tonnes of bananas, 100,000 tonnes will be of exportable 
variety. For undertaking this programme, a Banana Development 
Corporation is envisaged. Programmes have also been included for 
development of mango and pineapple lor exnoit purposes. 


Cashew Nut 

7 j 59 . in framing the programme for the development of cashew- 
nut in the Fourth Plan, two allied aspects have been kept in view. 
The first relates to the growing export potential of this crop. The ex¬ 
ports have risen from 41.8 lakh tonnes of processed nuts valued at 
Rs. 18.17 crores (at pre-devaluation rate) in 1961-62 to Rs. 63.7 lakh 
tonnes valued at Rs. 60.93 crores (post-devaluation rates) in 1968. 
The Second aspect relates to the increasing gap between requirements 
and supply. While, according to the estimates of the Directorate 
of Cashews Development, indigenous production has risen from about 
69,500 tonnes of raw nuts in 1960-61 to 1.31 lakh tonnes of raw nuts 
in 1968-69, the dependence on imports of raw nuts from East African 
countries has also increased. Currently, such imports are of the 
order of 196,000 tonnes of raw nuts. On account of prospect of 
development of mechanized cashew industry in African countries, 
there is a strong likelihood of reduction in the availability of raw nuts 
to the processing industry in India. 

".160. The total requirements of raw cashew nuts during the 
Fourth Plan have been estimated at 350,000 tonnes. This is based 
on two assumptions, viz., an export target of 80,000 tonnes and 
internal consumption of 7500 tonnes of kernels. Compared to the 
existing level of production, this would mean a gap of 219,000 tonnes 
between supply and demand of raw nuts. The objective in the Fourth 
Plan is f o narrow this gap as far as possible. 76,000 additional tonnes 
of production is sought to be achieved through various developmental 
measures both in the State and Central Sectors of the Plan. 


7.161. The State Sector of the Plan contains provisions for bring¬ 
ing new areas under cashew. The targets is 207,20-) hectares. This 
will include 91.600 hectares under departmental plantation. In the 
Central Secto'. prime importance ha< been given to organising a cashew 
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package programme. The components of this programme include! 
organisation of about 1500 demonstration plots; coverage of 24,768 
hectares of non-departmental plantations and 12,328 hectares of 
departmental plantations by plant protection measures. It is also 
proposed to propagate and distribute high-yielding planting material. 
About 275,000 cashew airlayers will be sought to be produced and 
distributed every year in Kerala, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh and the 
Union Territory of Goa. 


Coconul 


v I m ttt ^ 

7.162. The total area under coconut is currently estimated at about 
90,000 hectares and the production at about 5600 million nuts. 
Further development of this crop is of importance from the point of 
view of export of some of its products. At present, India earns 
foreign exchange of nearly Rs. 14 crores from the export of coir 
goods and coconut oil cake. The development of this crop is also 
important from the angle of import substitution because the country 
imports annually copra to the tune of Rs. 2 to 3 crores to meet 

internal demand. 


7.163. The total demand for coconut by the end of the Plan is 
;stimated at 8000 million nuts. This would mean a gap of 
1400 million nuts over the existing production. Taking the production 
jotential into account, it is proposed to bridge this gap in the Plan by 
jroducing 1000 million additional nuts. Programmes to this effect have 
jeen included both in the State and the Central Sector of the Plan. 


IH 7 164. The State Plan sector includes a sizeable outlay of which 
will be used for both short range and long range measures. Part of 
the outlay will be spent on demonstrations and distribution of quality 

seedlings. The remaining outlay is meant for “ it,at .'" s . f f^ 8 ' 
gramme In the Central sector, major emphases will be laid on an 

annual production of 33,000 tall dwarf hybrid seedlings whlch ^ 
high-yielding and tolerant to diseases. Another important scheme 
pertains to establishment of an elite seed farm to serve as a noden. 

will also be taken under the Plan for some increase m the area under 


oconut. 



7 165 The requirement of arecanut by the end of the Fourth 
„ htsbeeo estimated a. 150,000 tonnes as .gai nst 
taction ofl26,000 tonnes. The strategy of < ic y'"P n1en 

ion measures by organising package programmes^ The deve 
,,1 activities will include provision for demonstration p 
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distribution of seedlings and spraying of pesticides for the control 
various diseases. 


Spices 

7 166 The following table shows the present level of production 
W ihe targets for certain spice crops for the Fourth Plan : 


Table 10 : Targets for Spice Crops 

(thousand tonnes) 


si. no. crop 






present 

production 

target for 
fourth plan 

c 






(2) 

(3) 

- —_— * * 






23 

42 

1 pepper 

m 

• 


• 

♦ 

9 * 

21 

26 

2 singer 

m 

m 

• 

* 

* 

. 113 

128 

3 turmeric 


m 

9 


• 




Pepper is a most important spice crop from the pom 
international trade as 90 per cent of the production is exported. T he 
total foreign exchange earnings of this crop are currently of the order 
of Rs. 10-12 crores annually. The export target at the end of the 
Plan for pepper has been put at 34,000 tonnes. In this context, step¬ 
ping up the production to 42,000 tonnes is of special importance. 
Apart from organised package programmes for various spice crops, 
the Plan envisages emphasis on rapid multiplication of a hybrid 
variety of pepper called Panniyur-1 which is capable of giving four 
times the normal yield of the available varieties. Other programmes 
contemplated relate to control of wilt disease in Kerala and popularisa¬ 
tion of niant nrotection measures. 


Lac 

7.167. Lac is an export-oriented crop; indeed, over 90 per cent 
of its total production is exported to foreign countries. Previously 
India held a virtual monopoly in the world trade in lac, but now 
Thailand has emerged as a keen competitor and in recent years, is 
accounting for as much as 40—50 per cent of the world trade in lac. 
It is necessary to improve the quality of Indian lac. Keeping in view 
the fact that the world consumption of lac is around 30,000 tonnes 
of seedlac and shellac annually which will be equivalent to over 
4>0,000 tonnes of stick]ac, an export target of 24,000 tonnes of seedlac 
and shellac and a production target of 52,000 tonnes of stkklac has 
been fixed for the Fourth Five Year Plan. In order to achieve, this 
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target, it is proposed to establish broodlac farms for supply of seeds 
of superior strains to the cultivators and to undertake package pro¬ 
gramme lor adoption of improved agricultural practices. 


VI 

Land Reforms 

7.168. A review of land reforms reveals much that has been 
achieved as well as a great deal that requires urgent attention. There 
are many gaps between objectives and legislation and between the 
laws and their implementation. It is necessary to identity the deficien¬ 
cies and take steps for their elimination. One of the important tasks 
of the Fourth Plan will be to try and ensure that land reforms be¬ 
come a reality in the village and the field. 

7.169. The principal measures relate to the abolition of intermedi- 
ry tenures, reform of the tenancy system, ceiling on ownership of land 

and consolidation of holdings. Progress has been made in all these 
respects over the past 20 years. Zamindaries, jagirs, inams and 
other intermediary tenures have been practically abolished, bringing 
20 million tenants into direct relationship with the State and making 
available, to the State Governments several million acres of cultivable 
land, which has been distributed to landless agriculturists;. Provisions 
for eurily of tenure and regulation of rent have been adopted by 
several States for bringing tenants into direct relationship with 
a State and conferring on them the rights of ownership, 
in areas where intermediary tenures did not obtain. As 
a remit, about 3 million tenants and share-croppers have acquired 
ownership of more than 7 million acres. Laws imposing ceiling on 
agricultural holdings have been enacted, and about 2.4 million acra 
( surplus lands in excess of ceiling limits have teen ueclared as such 
or taken possession of by Government. Tenants, uneconomic holders 
and landless agriculturists are being settled on th e lands. The la 
reform programme adopted in the various States has helped to estab- 
ish owner-cultivation over large areas. Consolidation of holdings has 

in a number of States and measures have bee 




eenc u 

initiated for the prevention of fragmentation. 

7.170. There have, nevertheless, been shortcomings in implement 
alien and the progress lias been slow in many States. The position 
was reviewdi; by the Land Reforms Implementation Committee of 
thr National Development Council which, in its report in August 1966. 

measures for securing expeditious and effective implement¬ 
ation of the land reform legislation. The matter was again examine 
in the Chief Ministers’ Conference which was convened in November 
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1969 to review the progress and identify the gaps and weaknesses m 
the existinu laws and their implementation. The main p-nn s 
which would receive attention during the Fourth Plan period are 

se t out in the paragraphs that follow. 



Abolition of Intermediaries 

7 171 Intermediary tenures have l>een abolished practically 11 
over the country. Certain nomryotwari tenures however, Stitt re¬ 
main Legislation has yet to be enacted for abolition of temporarily 
settled estates in Assam, certain inams and tenures in Kerala. 
M harash a and Tamil Nadu. Goa. Dm and Dadra and .sagar Hftveli. 
Legislation has yet to be completed in respect of n.uUaa.n and nia * 
guzari tenures in Agency tracts and mams in Teleng: na area o 
\ndhra Pradesh and Devasthan inams in Gujarat. It has been decided 
to take action of abolition of the e remnants of the intermediary tenures 

bv 1970. 

pf 

7.177. Lands which hould have vested in the State or settled with 
tenants ive been retained by some intermediaries by evasion and 
obstruction. Ac n should be taken b the State suo moto for semtm 
of such cases nd efTeclive implementation of intermediary’ abolition 

laws. 


7.173. Progress made in the payment of com pent at ioft to ex- 
intermediaries in some States has been slow. The assessment and 
payment of compensation could be expedited, particularly in Bibar. 
Orissa. Rajsthan, Uttar Pradesh and fVest Bengal. 


Tenancy Reforms • j IIi ii 

7.174. There has been leasing of land on a considerable scale, 
often unwritten, even in areas where intermediary tenures did not 
obtain, and sub-leasing in areas where such tenures existed. Legis¬ 
lation has been enacted in a number of States for converting such 
tenants and sub-tenants into owners. Considerable progress hnc '■ en 
made in this regard in Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madhya Praecsh 
and Rajsthan. Similar provisions have also been made in 
respect of sub-tenants in Uttar Pradesh and in respect of under- 
raiyats (other than Bargadars) in West Bengal. As a result, accord¬ 
ing to information received from State Governments, about 3 million 

/*. m " t ~ ill jfj , p ** ,,i X * J J Ff - prJh IN L h . jy -y ^ l u. * * it ; 1 *iSm : mJ « 

tenants and share-croppers have acquired ownership as Indicated 
in table 11. 
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^ABLE LI : Ownership for Tenants 


si. no. state/union territory 


number of 
tenant* be¬ 
nefited 


area m rev* 
jvcf of * fi¬ 
tch owner- 
^hip n om* 




.j (in 1 * ®\) 

(iaOHO . 
hectare) 

( 0 ) 

<d 

j ; C • |< 2 ) [ ' 

(3) 

1 

Gujarat ..... 

• • - -62 

970 

-» 

dL 

Madhya Pradesh 

• • • 420 

* • m 

3 

Maharashtra .... 

• • ■ 800 

613 


Punjab ..... 

77 

* • • ^ mm* 

60 

s 

Rajasthan ..... 

199 

U2 h 

6 

Andhra Pradesh tTckngana area) 

33 

• 82 l 

7 

Delhi . 

iia . 70 

. • • *•' 


8 

-limachal Pradesh 

24 

; :4l": 11 I * 1 

9 

Tripura . 

10 

t. 5 ; $ - 

It) 

Utter Pi r»desh . 

1500 

*ia | 

1 J 

West Bengal . 

ru. 

3 ^" 

-v 




7.175. In spite of these measures, it is estimated that tenants 
households constitute 23.56 per cent of total cultivating households. 

The proportion is higher in certain States such ias B har, Haryana. 

Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, Mysore and Punjab and the Union 

T e ries of Himachal Pradesh. Pondicherry and Tripura. The exteni 

of tenancy is indicated below: 



Percentage of Leasee 

Cultivating House hold 


>- Households to Total 
■State- 




sl. no. 



staftcfo&km territory 


(i) 


1 Bihar 


2 Jamir : • Oil Kashmir 
“ Kirala 

4 Mysore 

5 Punjab an> Haryana 

6 Himachal Pracesh 

7 Pordicheny 


3 Tripura 




& 


(2) 


25 

31 

7 C 


3? 


45 
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7.176. Many of the tenants and sub-tenants who had acquired 
permanent rights have come into direct contact with the State. The 
tenants and share-croppers who still continue as such are tenants-at- 
wili or are protected tenants subject to the landlord’s right of re- 
amption. Such tenants and share-croppers with insecure tenure are 
estimated to constitute 82 per cent of the total number of tenants, 
mainly in the States of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Haryana, 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal. 


7.177. It has been observed that under the present arrangement 
of informal tenancy and share-cropping, the landlord considers it 
unwise to invest in improving his land; likewise, the share-cropper 
or the tenant is either unable or reluctant to invest in inputs like ferti¬ 
lisers. The insecurity of tenancy has not only impeded the widespread 
adoption of the high-yielding varieties but in some cases led to social 
and agrarian tensions. In the present context, therefore, it is essential 
that a cultivating tenant or a share-cropper should have effective 
security of tenure of the land he cultivates and the existing tenancie 
declared non-resumable and permanent. 


7.178. For bringing a sense of security among tenants and sub¬ 
tenants, the following measures have been proposed to be taken : 



(a» To declare all tenancies non-resumable and permanent 
(except in cases of landholders who are serving in the 
defence forces or suffering from a specified disability); 


(b) Where resumption has been permitted and where appli¬ 
cations have already been made, arrangements for quick 
di'posal of such applications; where there is a likelihood 
oi large number of evictions as a result of resumption, 
for further restricting it with a view to reducing the 
number of cases of resumption; 


(c) Regulation of “\oluntary surrenders” prohibiting land- 
owners from taking possession of land at present tenanted 
and empowering the Government or local authority to> 
settle other tenants thereon; ' ’ JiS « i&! 


(d) Provision for complete security of tenure in respect of 
homestead lands on which cultivators, artisans and agri¬ 
cultural labourers have constructed their dwelling houses; 

(e) Irnpleme nation of legislation relating to security of tenure 
to sub-ten ints and ensuring that the provisions of law are 
not circumvented by the landlords; 


(f) Pro' sion for penalty for wrongful evictions. 
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7.179. Closely connected with the problem of security of tenure 
is the regulation of rent payable by the cultivating tenant to the land¬ 
lord. Efforts to confer a measure of security of tenure become 

aningless if the rent remains arbitrary and beyond the paying capa¬ 
city of the tenant. In such cases the tenant gets into icnr*, for 
payment of rent and is obliged to surrender tenancy on demand by 
the landholder. Besides, .a higher rate of rent serves as a disirceithe 
•nd an impediment to invc tmeat. Legislation for regulation of rent has 
been enacted in practically all States but in some of them the statutoi. 
rents themselves are on the high side. It is proposed to bring tl 
down in due course to the level recommended in the Third Plan, 
hat is one-fourth or one-filth of the gross produce and adopt nee.- 
sarv measures to ensure that the statutory rates of rent are ooserv 

m 

7.180. The tenant should have easy access to loans and should be 
able to make improvements in respect of kmc culti¬ 
vated by him. In case of compulsory eviction, he should recci' . 
compensation for improvements made by him. Provision has been 
made to this effect in certain States. Such provisions are proposed 

io be extended to other States. 

7.181. In order to enable a cultivating tenant to participate in 

agricultural production programmes, it is necessary that, besides en 
joying complete security of tenure, he should have the right to hypo¬ 
thecate his interest in land for obtaining institutional credit. Such 
provision has been made in some States. It is proposed to include 
sui jle provision in land laws in other States. It is al >. proposed t 
review the existing laws in a number of States which restrict alienation 
of land belonging to the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tubes and oth 
backward classes with a view to ensuring institutional credit for im¬ 
provement of land, provision .of irrigation and other j-'iodu^tive use . 

7.182. Many of the cultivating tenants are small holders. To some 
extent, their problems of credit and other inputs would be tackled with 
the creation of Small Farmers’ Development Agencies. In respect o 
cultivating tenants the success of the scheme would depend, among 
other things, on certain prerequisites such as (he maintenance of 

i-to-date record of rights and the implementation of land reforms. 

I 

7.183. It has been recommended in the Third Plan that steps 
should be taken to complete the programme for conferring rights < 
ownership on tenants. There is no doubt that conferment £ 
ownership on tenants enables the cultivator to take more interest 
the development of land. He is also able to raise more rand 
security of his additional rights in land for agnculaural developing 
Legislation has been enacted in several States to bring tenants m 


r 
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direct contact with the State. The implementation of the pi traasai 
cf legislation has been completed in the former intermediary areas 
in Uttar Pradesh (sub-tenants) and West Bengal (under-rai) ats other 
than Bare. 1 , Jars) and Delhi and it is in an advanced stage of imple¬ 
mentation in Gujarat and Maharashtra. Considerable progress has 
also been made in Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh, 
liirxana. Punjab and Tripura. It is proposed to expedite the prc»- 
mme of converting tenants into owners and complete its imple¬ 
mentation b\ the end of the Fourth Plan. Some of the State Govern- 
n.r's have under consideration proposals for financing purchase of 
u :k : hip rights In tenants through land mortgage banks and nationa¬ 
lised commercial banks. 


in 


ome 



7.184. Creation of a tenancy in future has been prohibited 

It is proposed to permit le: , in future only in 

:xv a! cases such as of a person suffering from disability or in case a 
person joins the defence services. In such cases, the tenancy would 
he u»r a ;od of 3 years at a time subject to renewal unless the 

ci-ability ceases. In case the person belongs to the defence services, 
i is recognised that he should be able to take possession o 1 the tenanted 
land without any delay. 


(\ i li ng on Land Holdings 

7.185. Let a? on has been enacted in almo-t all the States p:o- 
viding for a ceiling on land holdings. Provisions relating to level of 
ceilings, tra ders and exemptions from ceilings differ considerably 
om State to State, in some States it is applicable to the lands held by 
each landholder rather than to the aggregate area held by all the mem- 
h • s ck a family. Similarly,iin some States adequate provision ha v 
m i been nade ior disregarding of transfers and partitions subsequent 
t<* the «i -to o anRouncemcnt of the decision to impose ceilings on 
iroktings and the exemption* are too many permitting evasion of ceiling 
on a considerable scale. Fvcn the legislation as it exists has not 
>een pursued and implemented effectively. As a result only about 
064 $0(> ?hoc’ires have so far been declared surplus after scrutiny 
■ the statements submitted by substantial holders cut of which about 
0 hectares h:- e been taken «on of by the State Govern- 

n < - While <ome States like Andhra Pndesh have decidedfto take 
>*v, *siou of the surplus lands only when funds are available for 
payment of compensation, in others as in Wen Bengal and Gujarat 
•vt»rir h*> been held up due to litigation resorted to by substantial 

>eramme of distribution of surplus land has beer 
r akcn up in recent years;, in a number of States. But there is still a 

®ip in most of the States between the area which has hern 
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taken possession of and die area distributed. Only 464,176 hectares 

are reported to have been finally distributed. It has be€n °^ cl ^f d 
that this gap has been due to, in some cases, administrative < J ,fBcu ^ s 
in selecting the allottees in accordance with the rules made unde, 
ceiling Acts, stay orders obtained from High Courts and infers 
quality of land surrendered by the landholders. These c *®jf 

up for consideration at the Chief Ministers' Conference held <n Novem¬ 
ber 1969 It was decided to review the prov ons in the cMSting lcgttto- 
tion in regard to level of ceilings, transfers and exemptions m the li* 
of recent technological developments :md social re 9 u * re ^ c ^'- 
hasten the implementation of imposition of ceiling an ’ vtI ^ 
surplus land to landless agricultural workers on a systematic ^bas^ 

State Governments have responded favourably to the , 

Kerala and Tamil Nadu the level of ceiling has been r( ™ g . 
substantially by recent legislation. Similar action is hk 1> 

by a number of other States. 

7 186 There is potentially an important link between land reform 

and amelioration of the living conoiuoiis rn i t ivable 

workers. Where State Governments are in P° ! C ' lon ’, d; 

waste lands or have come in possesston of Ba yba ***. 

h U Droposed to concentrate efforts on systematic re-dtsknbu 
L ^resettlement of lands and to extend eredtt and other 

facilities to allottees to improve then ha*. J*"?* intcnsive cut- 

tivati'on and multi-cropping measures, may increase e ™P lo >™ erl 

of “euritv of tenure on tenants and share-croppers is a check m 
increase the number of ZZ*£52 P- 

one hand and general economte -ve p , to "improve the 

employment opportunities on the other, are e pe 

conditions of agricultural workers. 

7 187. In this context, there is scope for proper 

the resettlement Programmes for landBess^ ^ ^ ^ 

g L to certain selected agricultural eolonisahon -hc”cs have revealed 
various problems like delays m execution, ac^ un de r . u ;ilisation 

of Luree^ TOS re-emphasises .he need for proper p.anmng »d 

programming at the inihal stage. ^ toVB ^ 

7 .188. A mention may be made of . j 4 million 

- i e 1 /N.-snlin Cr f*1! l tumble waste lands. So ar 
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acre* have been located in blocks of more than 250 acres and 4.6 
t .ion acres in smaller blocks. In addition to this, considerable areas 
wcmld be available under the command of major irrigation projects. 
Some lands would also be available for dist: »bution as a result of 
B hood an and Gramdan. There appears to be great need for the State 
Governments to work out viable schemes for settlement of lands 
wh.Ji n anWi for distribution to lawHflm agricultural labourers. 


7.189. In a large number of States, legislation also includes pro¬ 
vider for security of tenure in respect of homestead lands on which 
tenants and agricultural workers including members of the weaker 
>octicns like Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other backward 
clanes ha constructed their dwellings and houses. Such provisions 
are as important as security of tenure in respect of agricultural lands 
and should be provided where they do not exist. 


Consolidation of Holdings -T •; * t 'T • ‘ gv £ 

7.190. An obstacle to development of agriculture arises out of tlv 
fragmentation of holdings. Most holdings are not only small but 
widely scattered. Consolidation has been an important factor in tho 
agricultural development of Punjab, Haryana, and Uttar Pradesh. It 
; proposed to pursue programmes vigorously in other States. No¬ 
rther, the State Plans provide Rs. 28.4 crores for consolidation of 

holdings in the Fourth Plan. The programme can be enlarged to 
the extent that an appropriate charge is levied on the farmer who 
benefits from the operation. 

7.191. An obstacle to consolidation is the wide difference in land 

values within tlic village itself. These diiTerences arc mainly due to 
lack of irrigation facilities. Once irrigation is possible or there is 
ground water to be utilised, the difference in land values does not 
remain so wide. If consolidation is attempted in such areas, the 
P'Oaiem c m be solved quicker. Areas which have already been brought 
under irrigation projects or within their command and areas with ina¬ 
ction potential may be taken up on a priority basis for consolidation 
This will also ensure efficient land and water use. f jSsj 

7.192. It has been observed that the programme made progress 
sad y'Tded the desired remits mainly where the schemes of consoli¬ 
dation of holdings included red angulation and reshaping of fields and 
f .ovTjon for fain roads and expansion of vihage abadi in accordance 
•T h the requirements of the people. In schemes where the fields 
vcr« not reorganised and the consolidation operations confined to a 
tew mutual exchanges of scattered holdings, the object of the prog¬ 
ramme was not fully achieved. The State Governments may also 
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consider during consolidation operations a reorganisation of holdings 
so that the small and uneconomic holdings are re-allocated land in 
one block facilitating special programmes for development of such 
holdings. Gncc land has been consolidated m ny a;fca, it is ?-t l} 
proposed to take measures to present further fragmentation oi hold¬ 
ings in such areas. 


Problems of huplcnieutoiion 




















7 .193. A serious constraint on the expeditious implementation cf 
land reforms and also on the availability o. cred.t and other ia o 

to the cultivating tenant has been lack of correct and up- ' ■ - “ 

records including record of tenancies. Much has been done during 
recent years to build up land records and a fairly good documenta¬ 
tion of ownership is now available in most parts of the cou .try. Bo. 
there arc many States in which records of tenants do not csjst x 

remain incomplete or are out of date. During the rrexi > -p •- 

ould be possible to complete a revision of the record of rights in 
respect of considerable areas where re-survey and settlement opera- 
ions have already been undertaken. States have generally inc t 
the scheme for revising land records and preparation and maintenar :e 
of record of tenancies in the State Plan, in addition to the norm I 

non-Plan expenditure. 






o* 




T r* 


7.194. Tire administrative tasks involved in the implernes.. 
of land reforms require a complete record of rights showing owner¬ 
ship and other interests in the land and the terms and c me ioa- 
the tenancies. In the implementation of land reforms c roe 
administration is crucial. The agency charged with the imp.ement.i- 
tion of land reforms is usually the revenue staff. In some St m 
the sabordinate offie s have insufficient acquaintance with \tejm 
visions of the law. while the potential beneficiaries are often on 
of their rights. The implementation of the law is frequently mu -i~ 
ive. It is proposed to organise in-service training and onentat™ 
courses to inculcate a sense of purpose and a vareness in t . ' * 
tration besides effecting improvements m the procedures, t •' ' 

. .i __«wQfpnp<c rtf the OfOVlSlOTlS Ot 

t r iis- 

tne law anions tne oenenciaries miu *“ £>- 

trative action can be more effective if efforts are at the sam- 
made to enlist the support and assistance of local public workers a^d 
cure the participation of the likely beneficiaries in the 

tation of the reforms. 
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7 195 Periodical evaluation of land reforms programmes ® 
nosed to be undertaken both by the States and at the Centre t. 
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suitable organisations and institutions. It is also considered necessary 
to provide for the continuous study of the problems of land reforms 
as well as the techniques of implementation adopted in different States 
with a view to imparting training boti in methodology and execution. 
It has accordingly been decided to establish for this purpose a Land 
Reforms Centre at Poona in the campus of the -Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and 'Economics. 
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ANNEXVRE I 


Targets oj Production 









si. no. commodity 


( 0 ) ( 1 ) 

1 foodgrains 

2 rice 

3 wheat 

4 maize 

5 jowar 

6 bajra 

7 other cereals 

8 pulses 

9 oilseeds 

10 sugarcane (gur) 

11 cotton 

12 jute 

13 tobacco 

14 coconut 

15 arecanut 

16 cashewnut 

17 pepper 

i 8 lac 




* 


# 






« 


* 


unit 

base 

level 

produc¬ 

tion 

target 
of add!, 
pro¬ 
duction 

1969-74 

esuma- percen¬ 
ts pro- tage 
duct ion incre t>e 

of co! . 
1973-74 (5) over 

col. (3) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


(6) 

million tonnes 

98 

31 

129 


31 6 

million tonnes 

39-0 

13-0 

52-0 


33 ? 

million tonnes 

18-0 

6*0 

24-0 


33 - 3 

million tonn.s 

6*2 

1-8 

8-0 


29 0 

million tonnes 

10-0 

5-0 

15-0 


5*»-0 

million tonnes 

51 

1-9 

70 


37 - 3 

million tonnes 

7-2 

0-8 

8-0 


11-1 

million tonnes 

12-5 

2-5 

150 


20-0 

million tonnes 

8-5 

O 

Jr 

10-5 


?4 

million tonnes 

12 

3 

15 


25 

million bales 

6 

2 

8 


33 

million bales 

6-2 

1-2 

7-4 


19 

m'llion kgs. 

350 

100 

450 


29 

million nuts 

5600 

1000 

6600 


18 

thou, tonnes 

126 

24 

150 


!9t s 

thou, tonnes 

131 

76 

207 


58 

thou, tonnes 

23 

19 

42 


83 

thou, tonnes 

35 

17 

52 


49 
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ANNEXURE II 


Selected Programme Targets—Fourth Five Year Plan 


v 

9 


c/tmica/frmk'.ers (consumption) 

wtroftiunw (N) 


mil?, tonnes 
mill. tonnes 


I 14 

O' 


10; 

P-tasnc (XjO) 

manures and green manuring 

mill, tomes 

0- 16 

11 

urKin compost . -Jgl jj 

mill, tomacs 

4-00 

12 

green ma turing 

niall. boctarai 

8-46 

13 

plant protection 

mill, hectares 

40-00 

14 

rru nor t negation 

mill, hectares 

(additional) 

1 -40 

IS 

soil conservation on agriCiltural 

= lands I !jj,; i UM $ 

mill, hectare*, 
(additional) 

1 -44 


■ fcwi advanced t h rough dtaperaii 1 

16 shcri andjm.xlk.in term 

17 tons t e rm o s’:. 


FU. cr< iret* 

Rs. c. 
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<§L no. item 

23^4'. unit 

1968-69 

anticipated 

fourth plan 
1973-74 
targets 

<o> 

iii (i> ^ 

(2) 

CD 

(-*) 

1 

high-}Held'ng varieties 

• mill, hectares 

9 20 

25-00 

2’ 

paddy 

* mill, hectares 

2-60 

10-10 

3 

wheal 

* mill, hectares 

4-SO 

7-70 

4 

maize J 

• mill, hectares 

0-40 

1-20 

5 

R»war 

. mHl. hectares 

0-70 

3 20 

6 

am 

:: I'aJta . i . 

. mill, hectares 

0-70 

2 - 80 

m 7 

multi pie cropping 

. . mill, h cturcs; 

6-00 

15-00 




6-50 
12 00 
80-00 


•20 


5 • 65 


750 

700* 


SS ? "r p!n0 i as 1 7^+ " ' xc!,jd " '«>* or the or.ier of R s 

-0U crorr, im tcamn feuiwneed by A S r,.- 11 !lur i il Refinance ComnUee. 
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5 kmI coo«n»t;on 

ft area development 

8 dairying and mi 
10 forest* 

■ft 

(TW. —p 

2 food processing 
atdiary food 

13 central support to floao- 
dal 

14 Curler stocks of agricul¬ 
tural 

15 cooperation 

16 community 
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ANNE XU RE IV 


Outlays for Agriculture and Allied Sectors—Third Plan , 

Three Annual Plans and Fourth Plan 


(Rs. crores) 


sr 

no. 

1 

head of development 


third 

plan 

three 

annual 

plans 

(1966-69) 

fourth 

plan 

(0) 

(i) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


1 agricultural production 

2 development of small farmers nnd agricultural 

labour . . * 

3 research and education .... 

4 minor irrigation .... 

5 soil conservation .... 

6 area development .... 

animal husbandry .... 

3 dairying and milk supply 
9 fisheries 

* • * t 

liO forests ...... 

11 warehousing, storage and marketing . 

2 food processing and subsidiary food * 

13 central support to financial institutions 

14 buffer stocks of agricultural commodities 

■ 5 cooperation # 

T 6 community development 1 
17 panchryats . j 

13 total 


203 

252 

420 2 

* • 

• * 

115 

1 


85 

270 

314 

516 

77 

88 

159 


13 

38 

43 

34 

94 

34 

26 

1393 

23 

37 

S3 

46 

44 

93 

27 

15 

94 

1 

1 

19 


40 

324 


140 

255 

76 

64 

179 

288 

99 

115 

1089 

1166 

2728 


'Included under Agriculture! Production. 

includes provision for Research ai d Education and development of Small 
Farmers made in the State Plans. • 


J This includes outlay of Rs. 95 crores provided for Indian Dairy Corporation. 
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CHAPTER 8 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY, DAIRYING, FISHERIES AND FORESTS 

I 

Animal Husbandry 

The Third Plan and the subsequent Annual Plans attached considerable 
import an ce to animal husbandry. A new cattle breeding policy was 
evolved during this period. According to this policy, cross breeding 
would be undertaken in areas covered by Intensive Cattle Development 
(ICD) Projects and in key village blocks that lie in the milk sheds of 
existing and proposed dairies. Pure breeding would be confined to 
outstanding indigenous breeds in well-defined breeding tracts with a 
view to improving the quality of milch cattle. Simultaneous upgrading 
of indigenous cattle would be undertaken with recognised Indian breeds. 
Greater efforts would be made for the improvement of the productivity 

of buffaloes. 

8.2. The introduction of ICD Projects during the period 1961-69 
represents a significant development. The programmes include 
im proved methods of breeding, provision of feed and fodder and disease 
control. Earlier, the cattle development programmes, taken up in 
small and scattered areas, could not make much impact on account of 
insufficient inputs, lack of tie-up with proper marketing and inadequate 
coverage of cattle population. The ICD Project was conceived to 
rectify these shortcomings. 

8.3. The Third Plan witnessed a notable break-through in poultry 
farming. The average egg production increased from 60 in 1960-61 to 
80 in 1965-66. A large number of commercial poultry farms with 500 
to 25,000 layers were set up in private sector in different parts of the 
country. Large private hatcheries were established as also poultry 
feed manufacturing units. As a result of these measures, egg production 
increased from about 2880 million in 1961 to 5300 million in 1968-69. 
However the programme of poultry development continued to be 
adversely affected by shortage and high prices of poultry feed. Another 
factor blocking the progress of poultry development was inadequate 
arrangements for marketing. 

8.4. Compared to eggs and poultry progress in other livestock 
products fell short of expectation. Wool production increased from 
32.55 million kgs. in 1961 to 37.60 million kgs. (estimated) in 1969. 
The production of milk increased from 20 million tonnes in 1966-67 to 
21.2 million tonnes in 1968-69, representing a growth rate of about 
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3 per cent per annum. Ifhis was much bc-ow the rale t*f go-wth n 

demand for milk. 


Objectives and Targets 

8.5. The approach to livestock development in the Fourth P!,.ir. is 
based on three major considerations, f irst, it is estimated that only 
about 12 per cent of the agricultural component of the Gross Domestic 
Product is accounted for by livestock production in India. The see ;nd 
consideration is nutritional. The followin ’ t .ble indicates the pre- ent 

estimated availability of milk, ni t. ie - ■ ap as again't the level 

required by accepted nutritional standard- : 

Table 1 : A vai lability and Rcquirtnunts of An i Prat 
.... , ‘ %'i L* . !i.S .IkfclSn • H (in firms.) , , 


sl. 
no. 


item 






level 

according 

to 

nun itionai 
standards 


estimated 
avatlat: ny 







( 0 ) 


(I) 


c> 
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milk 

meat 

fish 

eygs 



2S-4A 

>6 -8 V 

28 4j 


105 02 


11 56 


Of 

_i 


C npared with cereals, the demand for livestock products is n e 
ineo ; elastic nd it is likely to grow at a rate between 5.5 to 6.4 per 
cent per annum. The third major cornicle ution rel. tes to the F.:t 
that animal husbandry offers considerable scope for the diversification 
of the economy of the small farmer and the landless labourer. 

0.6. In the light of these considerations, the Fourth Plan aims at 
increasing the supply of pre e foods like milk, milk products, meat 
and ews and at improving the output of certain animal product^ 
commercial importance, such as woe hide skins, hair. b. te a 
bone si If is also one of the principal endeavours of the Ran to ne.p 
ensure that animal husbandry programmes rengthea the econonr, 
sub-marginal farmers and agricultural labour. 

t.. /. In framing the targets of liv>?:iAck developm _ cosrsi 
has been eiven to the constraints that are sfffl operatin in re _ . 
The first major constraint concern? absence of a significant 

b through comparab! to L \ cer ! ^ 2 ?' P** #,the fact 
tr«»nt concerns feed and fodder, while the fcaird an?es r , .. 

that a iarse percentage of the bovine population has to provide t mg 
. ,-nL cattle breeding poH There is also lack of sufficent t? 


8.7 
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gration between crop husbandry and livestock production with the result 
that these programmes do not adequately reinforce each other. Again, 
there is the limitation arising from an intense competition for land and 
water resources. An extremely small area is devoted to fodder cultiva¬ 
tion and pasturage. Certain animals, particularly sheep, are reared by 
nomadic groups moving up and down the mountain ranges in the Hima¬ 
layas or from arid to semi-arid tracts in the plains. In these circums¬ 
tances, a continuous and consistent programme of extension and improve- 
r, :nt of quality of animals becomes doubly difficult. In the light of 
these constraints, the following production targets of selected animal 

products have been fixed : 



T, i le 2 : 

Targets 

of Production of Ar, 

timal Products 

sl. 

ite. 

unit 

1965-66 

1968-69 

1973-74 

no. 



(estimated) 

(0) 

to 

( ?) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 

milk 

_ t 

-J 

# 

[ 

Q * 

„ i 

s 20 

21 *2 

25 -S6 

n 

wool 

mill. 1 g 

35 -66 

37 -60 

41 -50 

3 

Cg^S 

mill, nc 

4100 

5300 

8000 


8 

Four 

,S. In the animal husbandry ' ctor. the outlays 
th 1 inn are : 

included in the 


TABLE 3 : Outlay a Animal Husbandry 



m 

outlay 

SI. 

no. 


(Rs. crorcs) 

<o> 

(1 ) 

* m ^ *€ f * t - 4 * 

(2) 

1 

7 

3 

4 

states ... * 

union territories . ... 

central sector ...... 

centrally sponsored schen.c s .... 

70 -91 

5 -40 
12-50 

5 -25 

5 

/ yfal ..... ... 

94 06 


The public sector outlays are proposed to be supplemented from various 
institutional sources. The Agricultural Refinance Corporation (ARC) 
has already financed several poultry and dairy development schemes. 
It is expected that, in the c; ing years, the role of ARC in this sector 
ould be enlarged. Another significant source of finance particular! 

■ or purchase of milch animals is cooperative credit. The All India 
! ’.ural Credk Review Committee has recommended that such credit 
aould also be available to persons who carry on animal husbandry 
crivities without undertaking crop husbandry. These measures are 
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expected to increase the flow of cooperative credit and, in particular,, 
make it accessible to small farmers and landless labour for their poultry 
and dairy activities. 

Cattle Breeding Policy’ 

8.9. The main features of recent policy are : 

(i) Selective breeding in the breeding tracts of established or 

cognised milch, dual-purpose. or seme important draught 

breeds of cattle. 


(ii) 


















(iii) 







(iv) 














(v) 


Laying more emphasis on milk production in the breeding, 
tracts of draught breeds or t> pes of cattle and replacing 
the other existing draught breeds or types with dual- 

purpose breeds. 

Grading up with recognized dunl purpose or dairy breeds 

in areas where cattle do not conform to any specific type 
of bi 1 and are usuallv non-descript and of low producti¬ 
vity. 

Cross breeding with exotic breeds in hilly areas and other 
places where there are facilities for the rearing and main¬ 
tain ins; of high-yielding milch cattle and in urban areas aDu 
around industrial townships to ensure adequate supply of 

milk. 

Improvement of buffaloes by selective breeding in breedm 
tracts and grading up with recognised breeds in other area 
where buffaloes have established themselves. 






'* v 




* i r*' 

v .. 



sH ? Sit* 






8.10. The main emphasis of the new cattle breeding policy is on 
cross breedin. The rate of progress in this respect will, however, 
epend upon the degree of the farmers’ acceptance of cross-bred huinp- 
Icss animals-as working stock. While a measure of process na- 
alreadv been achieved in cross breeding, certain technical problems m 
3 to exotic inheritance are yet to be finally resolved. as » 

a measure of stability in the desired characteristics. Recently 
led guidelines have been suggested by the Government o 
India to the State Directorates of Animal Husbandry'. These guidelines 
relate to the area of operation where cross-breeding could be attempt¬ 
ed m osrt profitably, selection of one breed with a view to en sw«S 
continuity and economy in breeding operations and precautions 

nee of cross-bred stock. It has also been suggested that 

HK* Of 50 per cent of esotic M° od ^ a '^T v * ® «. 
satisfactory, the introduction of 75 per cent of exouc blood has genr^ 
rallv tended to reduce body weight, viability and milk yteld. ga™ 
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cross-breeding with Jersey bulis, it has been considered advisable to fix 
the exotic inheritance at 5/8 level and inter-breed from stock having 
this exotic blood. The most crucial point on which the success of the 
cross-breeding programme depends is the quality of the cross-bred 
bulls used for breeding. It will be necessary to ensure that there is no 
uncontrolled cross-breeding and that action is taken within the frame¬ 
work of these guidelines. 


Cottle Development Programmes 

8.11. In addition to 31 ICD projects in existence, 15 large ICD 
projects will be set up in milk shed areas of dairy plants with a minimum 
capacity of 20,000 litres. There will be 20 medium type ICD 
projects in the milk shed areas of dairy plants with a capacity of 15,000 
litres. The key village scheme now operates in 490 blocks. Sixty 
new key village blocks will cover small dairies. 


8.12. The availability of proven bulls is a pre-condition for the 
improvement of breeds. A beginning has been made with two progeny 
testing units. In the Fourth Plan, a Centrally sponsored scheme will 
provide for progeny testing units at 10 State farms. For cattle deve¬ 
lopment, schemes Ln the Third Plan and the Annual Plans included 
breeding farms, bull rearing farms, goshala development, control of 
wild and stTay cattle and organisation of mass castration. These pro¬ 
grammes will continue. Three central cattle breeding farms and eight 
bull rearing farms will be set up. Sire evaluation cells will be estab¬ 
lished in each State. 


Buffalo Development • _. • ; - ‘ f 

8.13. The demand for the buffalo as a dairy animal has increased 

in recent years on account of the high-yield and rich fat content of its 

milk. Of the eight well-defined breeds of buffalo, the Murrah breed, 

which is the most popular among the high-yielders, has adapted itself 

well all over the country. An important scheme, continued from the 

Second Plan relates to the salvage of Murrah buffalo calves from milk 

colonies for distribution all over the country. In the Fourth Plan, an 

All Tndia Coordinated Research Project on buffaloes is envisaged. The 

objective is to improve the production potential of buffaloes through 

assessment of vital characters, selection for high economic value and 

development of breeds with the help of different systems of breeding. 

Research is in progress for overcoming the reproductive failures among 

buffalo cows during summer months. Some causes have alreadv been 
identified. Further research work is contemplated in the Fourth 

Plan. 

L3PC/70—9 
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I 


Sheep and Goat Development 

8.14. The clip of Indian Sheep is generally of coarse quality and 
the bulk is da .tied as carpet wool. Wool and wool products such as 
carpets, blankets and drugged earn valuable foreign exchange. 
Considerable quantities of the indigenous wools are being utilised in 
the woollen manuiacturing industries. There it? also demand for raw 
wool in the export market. To improve the quality of wool from 
indigenous sheep, the development programme envisages cros^T'eed- 
ing of local sheep with exotic tine wool varieties as well :i' up^radi 
with some of the important local breeds. To produce quality s d 
rams of important indigenous breeds of sheer and exotic breed , the 
programme envisages establishment of 8 large sheep breeding fa •« 
with a flock strength of 5000 or more sheep, expansion and reorgani¬ 
sation of 15 State sheep breeding farms, establishment of 5 new sheep 
breeding farms and 50 sheep and wool extension centres besides the 
expansion of 80 centres established during the Third Plan. Import < 
fine wool breeds of sheep and of mutton types is envisaged to pc 
larise improved method of sheep shearing, wool grading and marketin'.’ 
on the basis of quality. The programme will be taken up in 8 State 
It is proposed to organise farms for Pashmina. Angora and dairy goats. 


Paul y Development 

8.15. With the growth of poultry as a commercial enterprise dunac 

the last decade, poultry farming has become lucrative. The Agrku - 
rural Refinance Corporation has already provided finance for five 
poultry projects. A favourable atmosphere has been created for the 
vrowth of ancillary industries such as organtsed poultry feed pou.t^ 
equipment, and sales organisations for eggs trnd dressed brn^ Pr. 
pagation of stock with high feed conversion effic.eney » f 

bringing down costs. It is proposed to take up a eoorinated f«u. r, 

breeding programme at fhree Central and ten State farms toe»l 
superior lines'and to cross them in various comb.nat.ons wrth a « 
esDloiting hybrid vigour. One hundred intensive g= 

production-cum-marketing centres will augment snpp '«• 

Pifgerv Development t ^ 

3.16. Development of piggery is becoming 

Pig-breeders are being supply “ ’ upp!v of balaocrd 

i* piggery development blocks. n ; improving th: 

feed for pigs has also been taken op. _ • rear j P <y as a traJi- 

economic condition of those who ra¬ 
tional occupation, it is proposed to 'Upp y - 1 , provided ad- 

dised rates. The bacon factory at Hannghatta wfll be prmided 
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ditkm.1 faciliti work would be completed in remaining three 
bacon factories and one pork processing plant. Four more pork 
processing plants are proposed to be set up m different Sta 
ensure regular supply of improved pigs. 10 piggery farms would be 
expanded and 25 new piggery development blocks would be se p. 


, l and Fodder Development 

8 17 Inert. >e in the productivity of livestock ha^ been hampered 
v the shortage of feed and fodder. Only about 4.5 per cent of the 

cultivated area is under fodder. This is not capable of supporting 
tore than a small fraction of the livestock population. Stress wiu be 
laid on developing feed and fodder resources under the ICD project- 
and key village blocks. For meeting emergent requirements, it is 
proposed to set up 5 fodder banks in suitable ureas where the available 
axatf production will be harvested and conserved. It is also proposed 
to popularise silage and hay making by organising demonstration on 
cultivators’ holdings in the milk sheds of dairy projects. Seven region- 
I torage demonstration stations will be set up. Foundation seeds 

w ill be multiplied at 20 seed farms. 


Livestock Marketing 


8.18. Marketing of livestock and livestock products has not deve¬ 
loped to the same extent as that of other agricultural commodities. The 

marketing activities have been confined to regulation of cattle markets 
nd to some extent to the grading of livestock products. Improve¬ 
ment in the conditions of marketing is an immediate need and regu¬ 



lation of markets would be an important step in this context. It is 
proposed to establish a livestock marketing cell in the Directorate of 

and Inspection with the object of developing effective 

supervisory and advisory control over the grading schemes for live¬ 
stock products. In addition to this, other schemes proposed are 

classification of raw hides, improvement in the collection, preparation 
.aid grading of materials used for manufacture of animal casings and 

i.rangement lor graJing of woo' at producers’ level. 


8.19. With a view to creating conditions for hygienic production 
of meat, enabling proper ante-mortem and post-mortem examination, 
utilising valuable by-products and adopting humane methods of 
:!*ughtering, a scheme for modernisation of slaughter houses was 
ike a up during the Third Plan. It did not make much progress. It 
is proposed to set up corporate bodies to develop a few large, medium 
> ad small slaughter houses and meat markets. Bacon factories and 
r oultry dressing plants will be set up for processing piggery products 
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and dressed birds. To ensure fuller utilisation c' fallen animal and 
slaughter house wastes for the production of stock feed, such as meat 
meal and bone meal, carcass utilisation centres will be established in 

most of the States. 


Animal Health 


8.20. Maximum production can be ensured only when animals 
are healthy and protected against diseases and parasites. It is propos¬ 
ed to set up 200 new hospitals, 1000 veterinery dispensaries and 2000 
stockman centres and to provide 60 mobile dispensanes. Five 
hundred existing dispensaries will be converted into hospitals and 
60 clinical and investigation laboratories established. In addition to 
the continuance of the rinderpest eradication campaign in the southern 


States and follow-up programme in others, the immunisation program¬ 
me against the disease will be intensified by establishing check-posts 
and creating an immune zone to a depth of about 20 kilometers at 

inter-State borders. It is proposed to augment the production of 
tissue culture vaccines against rinderpest and foot and mouth disease 


as cross bred animals are more susceptible to these diseases than in¬ 
digenous breeds. To prevent ingress of exotic diseases, an animal 
quarantine and certification service will be set up. 


Research 


8.21. The two central research institutes namely, Indian Veterinary 
Research Institute (IVRI) Izatnagar, U.P., and* the Central Sheep 
and Wool Research Institute, Avikanagar, Rajasthan were transferred 
under the administrative control of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research in 1967. The existing research facilities at both the institutes 

are proposed to be strengthened and a new Plant Animal Virus Re¬ 
search Institute would be set up. At IVRI, new divisions of Epi¬ 
demiology, Veterinary Public Health, Experimental Medicine and 
Surgery and Livestock Products Technology are proposed to be set up. 
The work of these divisions will comprise of investigations on the epide¬ 


miology of various important diseases and their control measure*, 
study of safety, efficacy, viability and applicability of newly developed 

medicines under controlled conditions and systematic research to 
evolve better techniques of collection, processing, packaging and 
marketing of meat, meatmeal, bones, bone meal and animal casmg- 


products ? has been stei|d v 

rising, various types of microbial food poisoning are likely to present 
problems. The two main aspects of research proposed concern the 
diseases communicable from animal to man and vice versa and the 
problem of rendering animal products safe for human consumption. 
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are 


For the control of foot and mouth disease, a vaccine has already been 
developed Further research on this disease will be intensified for 
developing a potent vaccine for pigs. Under a coordinated project, 
typing of foot and mouth disease viruses would be undertaken. A 

number of coordinated multi-disciplinary research projects 
proposed to be taken up for producing better productive strains of 
different species of livestock through adoption of scientific methods 
of breeding, feeding, management and disease control. At the Central 
Sheep and Wool Research Institute and at its two regional stations 
near Kulu and Kodaikanal, research will be undertaken on sheep 
breeding, management, health and wool processing technology. 


II 


Dairying and Milk Supply 


8.23. While in the Second Plan stress had been laid on establish¬ 
ment of colonies of milch cattle in metropolitan cities on the Aarey 
pattern, the Third Plan policy was to develop dairy projects' with 
emphasis on milk production in rural areas linked with plants for 

marketing surplus milk in urban centres. It was envisaged that the 
supply and collection of milk would be undertaken by producers’ 

cooperatives in rural areas and the processing and distribution of milk 
and manufacture of milk products would be organised through plants 
operated as far as possible on cooperative lines. During the period 
1961-69, 22 liquid milk plants and 4 milk product factories had been 
commissioned and brought in operation. Besides, 25 liquid milk 

supply schemes and 8 milk product plants were under various stages 
of installation. 

8.24. On the eve of the Fourth Plan, the total number of dairy 
plants in operation was 91 comprising 47 liquid milk plants, 7 milk 
product factories and 37 pilot milk schemes. Of these, 53 plants 
are in the public sector, while the rest in the cooperative sector. It is 

observed that most of them are operating at a loss on account of 
various reasons. In some cases, there was undue time-lag between 
the initiation and the commissioning of the project due to unavoidable 
circumstances and this added to the capital cost. Many plants have 
taken a long time to develop the operations to their full installed 
capacity. While some efforts to introduce balancing plants have been 

made, the inherent problem of fluctuation in milk supply between the 
flush and the lean season continues. 

Objectives and Outlays 

8.25. As some of the existing dairy projects are operating at a 
loss, one of the principal tasks in the Fourth Plan is to review the work- 
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of the projects and to take corrective measures. This will incl 
changes in the milk pricing policy and introduction of modem man¬ 
agement practices. The desirability of changing the management of 
public sector projects from departmental to corporate form will have 
to be pursued. It will also be necessary to establish a direct link 

between the small producers and the public sector milk plants through 
cooperative organisation. Dairy projects v ill need to be encouraged 
to take up extension work under their own auspices. At present, a 
number of dairy projects balance their operations by using imported 
milk powder. A phased programme is intended to be drawn up i 
increase production in the milk shed areas and gradually eliminate 
dependence on imported milk powder. 

8.26. The organised sector of dairy industry will be extended to 
smaller towns with emphasis on milk production in the rural areas. 
Measures will be taken to ensure that dairy projects are economically 
viable and, as far as possible, organised in the cooperative sector. 


e 


8.27. The financing of dairy development will be based on thr 
principal sources, namely Plan outlays, institutional finance and counter¬ 
part funds generated by the sale of commodity gifts under the World 
Food Programme. As far as institutional sources are concerned, the 
Agricultural Refinance Corporation has already entered the field and 
financed one dairy project. Further suitable scheme! will have to be 
formulated for financing by ARC. As regards the commodity gifts from 
the World Food Programme, details are given later. Briefly, it is 
expected that funds of the order of nearly Rs. 95.40 crores will be 
generated and will form part of the Plan outlays. On this basis, the 
total outlay under the Plan will be of the order of Rs. 138.97 crore- 
1 he break-up will be as follows : 

Table 4 : Outlay on Dairying 


si. 

no. 

(0) 


outlay 

(Rs. crores) 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


1 


states 

union territories 
central scheme 


3V 


1 *95 
97*::> 


ce 


ntrally sponsored schemes 


tOlQf 


13 $ 97 


tIncludes ;m outlay of Rupees 95 -00 crores provided for Indian Diary Cor- 
poration. * • * * 
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8.28. In the Fourth Plan, the first priority will be to complete the 
dairy schemes numbering 33 which spill over from the earlier period^ 
In addition, organised dairy industry will be extended by taking up 
new schemes in towns with a population of about 50,000. Further¬ 
more, four milk product factories are proposed to be established, in 
addition, 64 rural dairy centres will be organised in areas with a popu¬ 
lation of less than 50,000 with a view to providing chilling and mar¬ 
keting facilities in isolated pockets of milk production. 

8.29. The Government of India with the cooperation of die 
World Food Programme have formulated a project for stimulating mil ' 
marketing and dairy development. Under this project, the World 
Food Programme will supply free of cost during the next five years in 
a phased programme, 1.2 lakh tonnes of skimmed milk powder and 
42,000 tonnes of butter oil at the international valuation of Rs. 41.90 
crores which, when re-constituted into liquid milk by the four public 
sector dairies of Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras, will generate 
funds worth about Rs. 95.40 crores. These generated funds will be 
used for investment in increased milk processing facilities, improved 
breeding, feeding and management of milch animals. As a result of 
these steps, the production of milk in the milk shed areas of these 
plants will be stepped up so that by the time the supply of imported 
milk powder is tapered off, the level of supply from the dairies will be 
sustained through increased local milk production. 

8.30. The project will also set up additional storage and transport 

facilities for balancing seasonal and regional variations in milk produc¬ 
tion. It is envisaged that about one lakh high-yielding milch animals 

along with their calves would be salvaged from the metropolitan cities. 
The project will further help in the economic growth and stability of 

rural milk producers in 10 States and in the Union Territory of 
Delhi, which constitute the four dairy zones of milk supply for the 
four major dairy plants. Similar programmes will be undertaken in 
smaller towns and their milk shed areas with a revolving fund which 
will be created in the course of implementation of the project. For 
its efficient management, the Government of India will set up a new 
company which will work in collaboration with the National Dairy 
Development Board. 



Milk Producers’ Cooperatives 

8.31. Except for a small percentage maintained in the urban 
areas, the rest of the milch animals are kept in villages often by small 
producers owning two or three animals. The hope of accomplishin 2 
eneral improvement in the production and marketing of milk would 
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depend substantially on the extent of effectiveness of the organisation 
of these scattered and small units of production. For this purpose 
stress was^ laid in the Third Plan on the organisation of a network of 
producers cooperatives. Their total number is at present over 8000. 

In some States, these cooperatives have had a fair amount of success. 
In the Fourth Plan, further efforts would be made towards strengthen¬ 
ing and development of milk producers’ cooperatives in two directions. 
First, the pattern of organisation of primary milk producers coopera¬ 
tives would need modification. It is observed that the size of many 
of the existing societies is small, consequently the society is unable to 
undertake investment in special equipment for chilling. Apart from 
reorganisation of primary societies as viable units, with a minimum 
collection of 500 litres of milk per day on an average, it will be neces¬ 
sary to work towards a progressive cooperativisation of Government 
milk plants, so that the entire chain of operations from milk collection 
to transport, pasteurisation and distribution gets integrated. 


Research 


8.32. The National Dairy Research Institute, Kamal was transfer¬ 
red to the Indian Council of Agricultural Research in October, 1967. 
The existing research facilities are proposed to be expanded with the 
addition of new divisions of dairy cattle genetics, physiology and nutri¬ 
tion and dairy economics. With the production of edible casein from 

skimmed milk through a simple process, not only has wasteful diver¬ 
sion of valuable milk protein been avoided, but the dairy industry 
has made a positive economic gain. Further investigations will be 
undertaken for the economic utilisation of whey (from the manufac¬ 


ture of cheese) for the production of yeast protein which can be used 
directly as cattle feed or, after processing, as human food. Coordi¬ 
nated multi-disciplinary research projects are also proposed with the 
object of increasing the productivity of dairy cattle and improving the 
economics of milk production. 



Fisheries 

8.33. In the Third Plan and in the succeeding Annual Plans, th. 
main objectives of the fisheries programme were increase in production 
and development of export potential in fish and fish products. There 
has been perceptible progress in attaining these objectives. Fish 
production increased from 0.96 million tonnes in 1961 to about 1.4 
million tonnes in 1968. The value of exports rose from about Rs. 4 
crores (pre-devaluation) to about Rs. 18 crores in 1967-68. The 
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pattern of export of fish and fish products has undergone a change 
during this period. The main development in exports related to frozen 
prawns in place of cured fish. 


. .34. There has been considerable progress with mechanisation in 
the finhiag industry. About 5700 mechanised boats were brought into 
operation during 1961-69. A beginning was made in the development 
* t fishing ha; hours. A programme of 16 small harbours was initiated 
during the Third Plan and the provision of landing and berthing faci- 
ies for mechanised boats has since been taken up at 30 other sites. 
A beginning has -Iso been made ;in the construction of major fishing 
harbours. ■ . - ■ ' . :• • • . ■ : 



"3.35. Fisheries Corporations have been set up in some States for 
deep ea fishing and export and for development of inland water areas. 
In add ition, a Central Fisheries Corporation was set up in 1966 to 
promote regulated marketing of fish. In general, these Corporations 
have been facing initial difficulties in implementing their programmes. 
Considerable progress has been achieved in fisheries education and 
training. In 1961, the Central Institute of Fisheries Education was 
established at B mbay. Two Regional Institutes were established in 
1968 at Agra and Hyderabad for training operatives for inland fishc- 
ric' A Central Institute of Marine Fisheries Operatives was set up 
at Cochinj in 1968 and has since been supplemented by a unit at 

Madras. In 1967, the Fisheries Research Institutes were transferred 

to the IjC.A.R. , • ? ■' ? &■ s' S**! 1 3j"*~s * 


Obftxtives and Targets 




8.36. ;n Lhe Fourth Plan, fisheries development has 
objectives, namely, increase in fish production to meet 

quirements, development of export potential and impre_ 

economy of fishermen. It is contemplated that the demand for fish is 
iikcly to grow at a rate of over 6 per cent per annum. However, keep¬ 
ing in view various constraints the target for production in the final 
year of the Fourth Wan lias been fixed at 1.97 milliom tonnes as against 
i base level of 1.50 million tonnes n 1968-69. :• £ £ 3S 


b.}7. Utoid recently, t, ie fisheries -idevclopment programme was 
financed exclusively by direct Plan outlays. Towards the end of J967, 
the ^Agricultural Refinance Cotponttion included fisheries in the scope 
of its activities and has since linancid 5 schemes. The Industrial De¬ 
velopment Bank of India has also agreed to give loans to operators 
of fulling fee*. In th, Fourth Pi an period writable schemes are e*. 
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the introduction of modern management techniques on a long ter 
ba i* because, in several! areas, fishing leases are limited to sh 
periods, in the light of all there considerations, it is envisaged *hat 
.aland fish production in the country will increase in the Fourth Plan 
period by hout 33. OCR) tonnes from a baae level of 541.000. 


Ltevek'pment of Marine Fisheries 


y 40 The natt: •! resources available for development of ma me 
• heries are large ind varied. The continental shelf has an ->rea of 
0.16 million hectare in the form of a narrow belt. Exploratory sur¬ 
vey indicate availability of 0.6 million tonnes of fish and prawns 
' ron the coast..I belt up to 40 fa!horns. The Indian Ocean wilii an 
urcii of "2 52 mil lie i *q. km is Ihc least exploited of oceans. In the 
Fourth Plan there w !l be increased stress on marine fisheries, parti¬ 
cularly deep sea fishing. At present, except for about 5 per cent, 
the entire marine fi production comes from the inshore belt. By 
the end of 1968-69. it F estimated that about 7800 mechanised boats 
A ,II have be:n introduced. An addition of 5500 mechanised boa's 
ss contemplated Thc*e will be partly financed by Plan outlays and 
partly by insestment from the private sector. 


/'> ep Sej F "thin ft 


K 41 In the marine sector, offshore and deep sea fishing failed to 
receive adequate attention in the past due to non-availability of re¬ 
quisite nunibej of fishing trawlers, lack of infrastructure, insufficient 
1 icilitict of storage and distribution and lack of information on fi bine 
grounds Necessarv credit facilities to private entrepreneurs were also 
not forthcoming. Efforts Swill be made to rectify these shortcomings. 
It is proposed to introduce 300 fishing trawlers to be operated by 
private companies, cooperatives and State fisheries corporations. To 
svi-t this programme, the Industrial Development Bank of India has 
agreed to provide deferred pa; ment facilities for the indigenous traw- 
Assistance will be available from Plan funds by way of subsidy 
•‘awardf the cost of such trawler-* so that these are able to compete 
v uh imported tfawlers Introduction of larger vessels is likely to be 


accelerated from the second or third year of the Plan when shore faci- 
i.tics will be available lnvesticat : ons connected with - ccp sea fi c hino 
with special reference to fishing methods, fishing craft and charting 
t fishing grounds will continue to be undertaken by the Deep Sea Fish¬ 
ing Station. Indo-Norwegian Project. Central Institute of Fisheries 
Technology and the Central Marine Fisheries Research Institute. A 
survey is a!»o proposed to be undertaken with USDS* assistance into 
the deep sea fishery resources. 
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8.42. It is proposed to provide landing and berthing facilities for 
larger vessels at several major and minor ports and for smaller boats at 
about 48 minor ports. At these ports, servicing and repair workshops, 
ice factories, cold storage and other ancillary facilities will be pro¬ 
vided. The programme also includes arrangements for training skip¬ 
pers, engineers, master fishermen and other personnel. 


Marketing . Processing and Storage 

8.43. One of the more serious handicaps in the development of 
fisheries is the absence of a proper marketing system. In the Fourth 
Plan, measures will be taken to review the role of the Central and State 
Fisheries Corporations and where necessary, strengthen these organisa¬ 
tions. Cooperative fishermen’s federations will be promoted and en¬ 
abled to play a more important role than at present. The cooperatives 
and the public corporations will have to acquire a larger share of the 
fisheries trade before they can make a significant impact on the mar¬ 
ket. At present, only about 3 per cent of the total fish landings are 
handled by fishermen’s cooperatives. While traditional fishing craft 
are landing marine fish all along the coast line, mechanised fishing 
boats operate from specified bases with landings concentrated at cer¬ 
tain points. Where landings have been appreciable, there has been 
some difficulty in disposal of the catch and the producer gets uneco¬ 
nomic returns. In view of this, it is proposed to develop appropriate 
arrangements for packaging, preservation and storage. It is intended 
to set up 10 composite plants and 73 ice factories and cold storages. 
Provision has been made for additional refrigerated rail vans for 
transport of fish. 


Research 

8.44. The main strategy will be to organise coordinated multi- 
disciplinary research projects for effective utilisation of available re¬ 
sources, to tackle the various important problems facing the industry, 
to take up investigations generally on area basis and to lay more em¬ 
phasis on small-scale pilot plants. The three central fisheries research 
institutes will continue to conduct industry-oriented applied research 
on different aspects of fisheries. The main programmes at the Central 
Fisheries Research Institute, Barrackpore will include the establish¬ 
ment of an Extension Wing, expansion and strengthening of the exist¬ 
in': units and the creation of a unit for survey of the Brahmaputra 
river system for stepping up fish production by formulating proper 
management and. conservation policies based on scientific data. At 
the Centra! Marine Fisheries Research Institute. Mandapam, it is pro¬ 
posed to procure a research vessel for oceanoprajjnhic survey, to streng- 
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then different divisions with a view to stepping up yields of the marine 
fisheries and to undertake five new schemes. These new schemes will 
entail estimation of prawn catch and fish landings, study of biological 
characteristics of important fisheries like mackerel, oil sardines, prawns 
and Bombay Duck, off-shore shrimp fishing and assessment of effect 
of fishing on prawn population. 


8.45. The Central Institute of Fisheries Technology, Ernakulam 
has already conducted research on the technological problems of the 
fishing industry. However, in view of fast developments in this indus¬ 
try, it is proposed to strengthen the existing divisions, add a nutrition 
section in the processing wing and create an electronic section. 
Priority will be given to the evaluation of small-scale pilot plants for 
the manufacture of dried fish, fishmeal and canned and frozen fish. 


Education and Training 

8.46. The Central Institute of Fisheries Education established in 
1961 with the United Nations Special Fund will continue to train 
fisheries administrators at postgraduate level. As the diploma has 
since been recognised by the Ministry of Education as equivalent to 
Masters’ degree and additional facilities have been proposed to im¬ 
prove the level of education during the Plan period, the number of 
candidates is likely to increase. Since this is the only institute of 
higher education in fisheries, high priority will be given to its expan¬ 
sion programmes. During the Fourth Plan, urgent attention will be 
given to coordinate fisheries training at different levels as most of 
the States have already strengthened their training programmes. 


8.47. The regional training institutes for inland fisheries operatives, 
set up at Agra and Hyderabad in 1968, are not working to their full 
capacity and may have to be reorganised. As the Central Institute of 
Fisheries Operatives has to meet the needs of the entire country for 
qualified marine operatives, it is proposed to undertake its expansion 
in regard to some of the subjects, with a view to meeting the demand 
of trained manpower of the categories like master fisherman, skipper, 
driver, gear technologist, shore mechanic, marine engineer, foreman 
and radio-telephone operator. 


IV 

Forests 

8.48. The Third Plan laid emphasis on measures which would 
help meet the long-term requirements of the country and ensure more 
economical and efficient utilisation of the forest products including in- 
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ferior timbers aud wood residues. The object wa s to raise the pro 
ductivity of forests, to increase the output through better techniques 
of timber extraction, to develop forest communications and to brine 
^uout increased use of preservation and seasoning processes. A vigor¬ 
ous programme of economic plantations for industrial and commer¬ 
cial uses was pursued during 1961-69. During this period, planta¬ 
tions of teak and other broad-leaved species and of conifers were raised 
on an area of about 394,000 hectares, while an area of about 246,000 
hectares was planted with quick growing species under a new Cen¬ 
trally sponsored scheme to meet the requirements of pulp and paper 
industries. This has been a good start but so far only the fringe of 
the problem has been touched. An area of about 30,000 square kilo¬ 
meters in nine States was covered under a new scheme of pre-invest¬ 
ment survey of forest resources with UNDP assistance. This survey 

■f 

has thrown up information relating to overall resources of forest species 
available in particular areas and the feasibility of their economic ex¬ 
ploitation. To increase the output through better techniques of timber 
extraction, training was given in the use of basic logging tools and 
logging planning to 827 forest officers at four newly created training 
centres with the help of experts from the United Nations. 

8.49. The Third Plan also laid stress on the development of vill¬ 
age and extension forestry. It had been suggested that panchayat 
samitis and panchayats should be encouraged to take up development 
oi village and extension forestry on a large scale and forest depart¬ 
ments should ensure that seeds and saplings were available in each 
iree. However, the progress made in this regard was very inade¬ 
quate. Against a target of 305,000 hectares, the coverage achieved 
was only 134,000 hectares during the period 1961-69. 

I 

Objectives, Targets amt Outlays 

8.50. In the sector of forestry, there are three main objectives 

namely, to increase the productivity of forests, to link up forest deve¬ 
lopment with various forest-based industries and to develop forests as 
a support to rural economy. As regards the first objective, it is neces¬ 
sary to stress that one of the problems of Indian forests is relatively 
low productivity. Forests occupy about 23 per cent of the land sur¬ 
face of the country and yet the contribution of forestry and logging in 
the net domestic product at current prices in 1967-68 was only 1.2 
per cent. The average per hectare production per annum of forests in 
India is estimated at about 0.53 cubic metres as against the world 
average of 2 cubic metres. This is indicative of the size of the effort 
necessary in coming years. ^ 
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cubic metres. To increase fores’i production, the fourth 
buges further efforts at creating large scale plantations of valu- 
;k- 2 rowing vp^ics iunJ species of economic and industrial im- 
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Lr.-: resources will be aimed at. Concerted efforts atp regenerating 
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be taken, lhis is equally important for ail forests where produce is 
o be utilised for new paper and other industrial projects. Steps will 
tv ravrn to bridge the gap between demand and supply by fuller utilisa¬ 
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‘ able exports of paper and wood panel products built up. In ome 
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exploited. Communications will be provided in selected areas. In 
additKia. <n areas which axe a ready beinj; exploited, improved method-, 
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a iWHitl.t«on and soentihe mana^ ment of hithertoCunorgani'-ed forests 
protection against unregulated cutting, grazing and fire wffl * 
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8.53. The basic principle of Government policy that minor forests, 
pastures and grazing grounds must be managed mainly in the interest 
of the population of the tract and particularly to serve their require¬ 
ments of fuel and fodder has long been recognised. However, efforts 
made in the past to achieve these aims have not proved successful. 
Unless adequate steps are taken early to protect trees and raise firewood 
plantations, a serious shortage of firewood is apprehended in rural 
areas, despite the availability of alternative fuel in some areas. At¬ 
tempts have, therefore, to be made to formulate schemes for manage¬ 
ment of land resources lying between reserved forests and arable 
lands to protect them from further deterioration, and to develop them 
as adjuncts to the rural economy, particularly for fodder and fuel. It 
will be necessary to plan for concerted action in this respect on the 
part of the forest, revenue, agriculture and animal husbandry depart¬ 
ments in cooperation with village panchayats and zila parishads. 

8.54. One of the new schemes will provide for coordinated re¬ 
search in forestry. This will be undertaken in close collaboration with 
th» Slates under the overall guidance of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun and the Forest Research Laboratory at Bangalore. New 
regional research centres will be established at Gauhati and Jabalpur. 
The schemes of research mainly relate to plantation programmes and 
ecological studies. Attention will be given to collection of more com¬ 
prehensive statistics. 

•V 

8.55. Tlie scheme of pre-investment survey of forest resources 
will be extended to 75,000 sq. km. of forest areas. The project for 
training forest officers and the field staff of forest labourers’ coopera¬ 
tive societies and of forest contractors in the use of basic logging tools 
and on the planning of logging operations will be continued. 


Forest Labour Cooperatives 

8.56. In the National Forest Policy Resolution, adopted by the 
Government of India in 1952, it was stated that no forest policy, how¬ 
ever well-intentioned and meticulously drawn up, has the slight.-st 
chance of success without the willing support and cooperation of the 
people in the neighbourhood of the forests. It was stressed that in¬ 
termediaries who exploit both the forest and the local labour for their 
own benefit may be supplanted gradually by forest labour cooperatives 
which may be formed to suit local conditions. Appreciable progress 
has since been made in the organisation of such cooperatives particularly 
in Maharashtra and Gujarat. Their number now exceeds 1200 and 
they execute work for a value of over Rs. 4.50 crores. In some 
States, public agencies such as tribal development corporations have 
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been set up with the object, among others, of promoting such coopera¬ 
tives. It will be necessary to ensure that further efforts are made. 

Conservation of Wild Life 

St.57. The management of wild life in our national parks and sanc¬ 
tuaries could be greatly improved by special training in ecology and 
conservation. Special training programmes in wild life conservation, 
management and research have accordingly been instituted in the 
Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. These should help not only 
in improving the existing national parks and sanctuaries but in provid¬ 
ing trained personnel for new parks and sanctuaries as need arises. 
The preservation of wild life is ultimately connected with the preserva¬ 
tion of its habitat. Every attempt has therefore to be made to main¬ 
tain the integrity of our national parks and sanctuaries and to create 
new ones for rare, valuable or threatened species. 


1.58. The task of preserving our rich flora and fauna is one of 
growing urgency and complexity. Much has been done, for example, 
in pursuance of various resolutions of the Indian Board for Wild Life. 
A certain number of steps, legislative, administrative and techni¬ 
cal, remain to be taken. With the establishment of a Wild Life Wing 
in the Union Department of Agriculture, it should be possible to pursue 
these steps and provide the necessary guidance regarding establishment 

of game sanctuaries, national parks and connected problems of nature 
conservation. - : 
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Physical Programmes—Etvels Achit xed and Anticipated 
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Physical Programmes—Levels Achieved and Anticipated 
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ANNE XU RE IV 

Physical Programmes of Forest Development 
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CHAPTER 9 

COOPERATION AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

I 

Cooperation 

The volume of cooperative credit (short and medium-term) for agri¬ 
cultural purposes increased from Rs. 203 crores in 1960-61 to Rs. 429 
crores in 1967-68 and an estimated Rs. 490 crores in 1968-69. Long¬ 
term credit increased from Rs. 12 crores in 1960-61 to about Rs. 120 
crores in 1968-69. Appreciable progress took place in the cooperative¬ 
ly organised processing of agricultural produce mainly in the sector of 
sugar factories, which now account for about a third of the total sugar 
production. The value of agricultural inputs distributed by cooperatives 
rose from about Rs. 36 crores in 1960-61 to about Rs. 250 crores in 
1968-69. Of the inputs', the largest item consists of fertilisers 
and the value of these distributed by cooperatives increased 
from about Rs. 28 crores in 1960-61 to nearly Rs. 200 crores in 1968- 
69, representing about 60 per cent of the total consumption of fertilisers 
in the country. The total value of agricultural produce handled by 
cooperative marketing and processing societies rose from Rs. 174 crores 
in 1960-61 to an estimated Rs'. 583 crores in 1968-69. The value of 
retail consumer trade undertaken by cooperatives in rural areas re¬ 
corded an increase from Rs. 17 crores in 1960-61 to Rs. 275 crores 
in 1968-69 The corresponding figures for turn-over in urban areas 
were Rs. 40 crores in 1960-61 and Rs. 270 crores in 1968-69. 

9 2 Apart from quantitative progress, there were several orgam- 
national developments of significance during this period. One of them 
was the emergence of national cooperative federations. The forma¬ 
tion of the national federations and the reorganisation of the Nations 
Cooperative Union of India at the apex, added a new dimension to 
the Cooperative structure. Another important development was the 
reorganisation of the cooperative training programme. This 
rmin aspects A new stress was laid on instruction in usmess 1 
gemenCTn pursuance of this objective, a Central Institute was started 
at Bombay in 1964 to impart training in business managemen 
key personnel engaged in consumer cooperation. This was merg 

in Y 1967 with the National Cooperative College and ^search Insfi_• 

Poona thus leading to the establishment of Vaikunth Mehta Nalional 

Institute of Cooperative Management. Secondly, o owin 
commendations of the Study Team on Cooperative Training (1 • 


ana- 
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a decision was taken to transfer responsibility lor the management of 
training centres to the cooperative unions both at the national and 
State Levels. The National Cooperative Union of India set up a 
special committee, called the Committee for Cooperative Training 
on which devolved the task of running the National Institute and the 
cooperative training colleges. In a number of cases, the State Gov¬ 
ernments transferred the charge of their cooperative training Centres 
to State Cooperative Unions. 


9.3. The cooperative movement has been uneven in its develop¬ 
ment in different rgions as well as in different sectors of cooperative 
activity. So far as cooperative credit is concerned, inadequacy of 
development is particularly marked, though in different degrees, in 
,e eastern States of Assam, West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and in 
Rajasthan. The eastern region, with about 27 per cent of the rural 
' rukuion. accounted for only about 9 per cent o:i cooperative credit. 
An informal group, constituted by the Reserve Bank of India, exami¬ 
ned the institutional arrangements' for agricultural credit in 1964, and 


i ' i.w oi the serious gaps which existed particularly in the States 
mentioned, recommended the establishment of agricultural credit 
corporations as a transitional arrangement. In pursuance of this re¬ 
commendation. necessary legislation has recently been enacted by 

Parliament. 3 1H Ptl *3 -:• ? i i- |j |ffj|}j~Ty 

9.4. While, for the country as a whole, cooperative Short and 
medium term agricultural credit nearly doubled during 1960-68, the 
progress towards development of a viable structure at the level of the 
primary credit societies and central cooperative banks has been much 
be! 'A expectations. Two factors have contributed to this situation 


The first has been the slow progress in the programme of organising 
viable primary credit societies by amalgamation of the non-viable 

The second has been the increase in overdues. At the 
level of the primary credit societies, the proportion of overdues to 
outstandings increased from 20 per cent in 1960-61 to 32 per cent 
in 1967-68. For central cooperative banks, the increase was from 
12.4 per cent to 25 per cent. Of 344 central cooperative banks, as 
many as 67 accumulated overdues exceeding 50 per cent of the out¬ 
standings. This has brought in its wake a new problem of rehabilitation 
3n b -eorganisation of weak central cooperative banks. 


9.5. One of the notable developments of the period has been the 
-nisation of a network of consumer cooperatives i n urban areas. 
The ,-mpetus for this development came from the national emergency 
1962. The programme was accelerated during the period following 

Alongside the organisation of consumer cooperatives 


in 

devaluation. 
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arrangements were also made to facilitate flow of supplies directly 
from the manufacturers. In order to secure working capital accom¬ 
modation, the Central Government introduced a guarantee scheme 
under which central or wholesale consumer cooperatives and con¬ 
sumer federations are eligible for financial accommodation against a 
mar gin not exceeding 10 per cent. As a result of these measures, 
the volume of retail trade handled by consumer cooperatives in the 
urban areas has vastly increased. The expansion has not been free 
from advers'e features. Many consumer stores are heavily dependent 
for their business on distribution of controlled items. 

Approach to Cooperative Development 

9.6. Growth with stability being the key-note of the Fourth Plan, 
agricultural cooperatives on the one hand and consumer cooperatives 
on the other will occupy a central position in the strategy of coopera¬ 
tive development. Growth of agriculture is largely dependent on 
intensive agriculture and this involves a substantial increase in credit, 
inputs and services'. The aim will be to ensure that the services which 
the farmer requires are institutionalised to the greatest extent possible. 
In the process of such institutionalisation, which will not be to a set 
pattern, the cooperative form of organisation will have ample oppor¬ 
tunities not only to expand but also to establish itself as viable and 
efficient. It will be part of policy during the Fourth Plan to ensure 
that the opportunities before cooperatives are as large and varied as 
they can utilise effectively. While it will be for the cooperatives 
themselves to make the effort involved and reach those standards of 
efficiency which will enable them to compete with other forms of 
organisation serving similar purposes. Government for its part will 
endeavour to assist the cooperatives to equip themselves for the task 
in important aspects such as finance, organisation and trained per¬ 
sonnel. In regard to agro-industries, preference will continue to be 
given to cooperatives in the matter of licensing and institutional 

finance. 

9.7. The outlays on cooperative development programmes are : 

Table 1 : Outlay on Cooperative Development Programmes 
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In addition a provision oi Rs. 90 ciores has been separately made in 
the Central sector plan for support to the ordinary debentures oi 
land development banks. Furthermore, provisions have been made in 
the animal husbandry and dairy plans for development of livestock 
and dairy cooperatives. 


way. 


Cooperative Credit 

9.8. One of the basic weaknesses of the cooperative credit system 
is the non-viability of a large number of primary agricultural credit 
societies. During recent years, programmes of rationalisation of the 
cooperative credit structure, at the primary level, have been under 

As a result, the number of primary agricultural credit societies 
nas gone down from 212,000 at the end of 1960-61 to 171,800 at 
the end of 1967-68. However, a number of non-viable credit coopera¬ 
tives still continue to clutter up the credit system. It is estimated 
that as a result of reorganisation, about 120,000 potentially viable 
societies are likely to emerge and that the rest of the societies would 
have to be absorbed in the process of amalgamation. One of the 
most important tasks before the cooperative credit movement is to 
accelerate the pace of such reorganisation, so that the cooperative 
short and medium-term credit structure is placed on, a viable footing. 
It is proposed to accord high priority in the Plan to this reorganisation. 
Necessary provision has' been included in the State Plans for this pro¬ 
gramme for grant of management subsidy to and share capital con¬ 
tribution in the reorganised society. 

9.9. Among the bottlenecks in the flow of adequate cooperative 
credit is the existence of weak district central cooperative banks in 
several areas. It is estimated that over one-third of the cooperative 
banks fall in this- category, it is proposed to undertake suitable pro¬ 
grammes directed towards rehabilitation and reorganisation of such 
banks. In the interim period it is proposed to devise measures whereby 
tie primary credit societies within the jurisdiction of such banks mav 
be financed directly by the concerned apex banks. 

9.10. Slackness in recovery of loans, resulting in mounting over- 
dues in cooperative credit institutions is undermining the soundness 
of cooperative credit structure in many areas and has led to stagnation 
if not recession, of cooperative credit. The feature of heavy o^rdues 
is prevalent not only m comparatively less developed States but ^Iso 
m r eIa ;ve ly advanced States. This points to the deficiencies inioa" 

mg policies Of cooperatives, inadequate arrangements for supervision 
and weaknesses of internal management of cooperatives. R« u ™en« 
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of natural calamities in successive years has also accentuated the 
problem of overdues in many areas. Systematic efforts need to be 
made both by the State Governments and by the cooperative banks 
towards substantial reduction of overdues. The responsibility for 
initiating legal action against wilful defaulters rests with the prunary 
credit societies. To meet situations where the managements of prunary 
Credit Societies do not take prompt action, there is provision in the 
cooperative societies Acts of some States enabling the central coope¬ 
rative bank concerned to initiate action on its own against the default¬ 
ing members of primary credit societies. Incorporation of similar 
provisions in other Cooperative Societies Acts as recommended by 
the All India Rural Credit Review Committee will be helpful in 
dealing with the problem of overdues. Attention will also be paid to 
strengthening the recovery staff in the Department and the Central Co¬ 
operative Banks. The State Plans include the necessary provision. 
Where failure to repay the overdues is not wilful but due to 
natural calamities, conversion of short-term loans into medium-term 
loans! should be taken up expeditiously by having recourse to agricul¬ 
tural credit stabilisation funds maintained by cooperative banks which 
have been augmented by Government assistance through a Centrally 
sponsored scheme and to the National Agricultural Credit Stabilisa¬ 
tion Fund maintained by the Reserve Bank. Along with the collec¬ 
tion of past overdues, action should be taken to prevent their re¬ 
currence in future through adoption of more rational loaning policies 
relating to size of credit to production outlay, effective linking of 
credit with marketing, strict supervision over utilisation of loans and 
above all the education of members of cooperatives in the righto and 

obligations connected with their membership. 

■ 

9.11. It is needless to stress the importance of bringing about a 

substantial increase in deposits at various levels The urgency oft s 
task arises from a number of considerations. Increasing die depos. 
resources would help to absorb overdues and keep up the flow ot 
credit in an uninterrupted manner. It will also facilitate increase in 
loanable resources for meeting the growing demand for credit in areas 
of intensive agriculture. Deposit mobilisation is necessary to mop up 
a part of the increased income in the rural areas for productive invest¬ 
ment. The cooperative credit structure, therefore, has to makeeflee- 
tive measures to increase its deposits. There would also be need fo 
State Governments to undertake necessary enabling kgislaWnto 

the Cooperative Societies Act. so that the Deposit Insurant 
Scheme could be extended to the deposits of cooperative hanks. Co- 
onerative banks will be encouraged and assisted to open more branches 
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in rural area.:. for facilitating the flow of credit, for rendering senice^ 
more efficiently and for tapping larger resources. 

9.12. The abilitv of the cooperative short and medium-term 
credit structure to expand loan operations is dependent on the viability 
of the structure, the progress in the rationalisation of primary credit 
ocieties. reduction in overdues, mobilisation of deposits and liberali- 
•Mion of loan policies. If the progranmes mentioned are effectively 
implemented, it should be possible for the cooperatives to aim at 
disbursing short and medium-term credit of the order of Rs. 750 
crores in 1973-74. 



9.13. One of the striking developments has been the progress of 
development banks which handle loi _ T -tcrm credit. These 
bunks now function in all the States through a network of 1250 primary 
Hanks and branches. It is proposed to accelerate the pace of expan¬ 
sion of land development banking so that adequate support may be 
: rthcoming for schemes of bas5c importance to agriculture through¬ 
out the country such as land reclamation, soil conservation, ' land 
shaping, and construction of surface works, tubew'ells and other works 
uf minor irrigation. Organisationally and administratively land de\e- 
pment banks are equipped to handle loan operations of over 
Rn 1000 crores. However, in the limit of available resources, a 
loaning target of Rs. 700 crores has jeen fixed for the Plan. Thh 
may subsequently be reviewed in case increased resources become 
available. For a large number of schemes distributed in different 
States, constituting in each case a sizeable and integrated project and 
tisfying the criterion of economic viability, the Agricultural Refin¬ 
ance Corporation will be able to provide refinance of the order of 
Rs. 200 crores during the Plan period. Provision has been made for 
le«ding support to the ordinary debentures and the special debentures 
of land development banks. 


9.14. As recommended by the All India Rural Credit Review 
Committee, the present lending policies and procedures of the Land 
Development Banks have to be reviewed in a comprehensive manner 
'O ^ to bring them in line with the requirement of sound investment 
credit and to ensure the optimum use of scaroe long-term resources. 
In the formulation of these policies, account should be taken of the 
special problems of small farmers. Under intensely supervised credit 
programmes, they should be helped in certain lines of investment either 
bv undertaking such operations on a group basis or by their beine 
enabled to make the repayment over a fairly long period. 

9.15. There is need for increasing coordination between the 
normal lending operations of the Land Development Banks with those 


I 
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pertaining to the Agricultural Refinance Corporation on the one hand 
and with the operations of the cooperative banks on the other. There 
should be close collaboration between the Land Development Banks 
and the Central Cooperative Banks. Together they should ensure that 
inputs for production are accessible to the long-term borrower ade¬ 
quately and in time. Coordination should also be ensured in regard to 
credit for purposes’ such as the sinking of wells which, depending on 
the repaying capacity of the borrower, may qualify either for a 
medium-term loan or a lone-term one. 


9.16. Long-term cooperative credit has hitherto been disbursed 
to the individual borrowers either by primary' land development banks 
or by branches of central land development banks. In the Fourth 
Plan, it is proposed to try out on a pilot basis, how far primary credit 
societies could act as agents of the central land development bank 
for scrutiny of applications’, disbursement of credit, supervision and 


recovery of instalments. In each State, a limited number of societie 
satisfying appropriate criteria pertaining to financial strength and 

operational efficiency will be selected for functioning 
the land development banks in their respective areas. This type of 
arrangement may be gradually expanded to an increasing number of 
societies' after experience has been gained as a result of this experiment. 
The bulk of the loans issued by cooperatives is in small amounts 


of less than Rs. 500 each. Even so, farmers with relatively larger 
holdings are the main beneficiaries of cooperative credit. The tradi¬ 
tional emphasis on linking of credit to security offered by a borrower 
in the form of land and other tangible assets, exclusion of small farmers 
from the membership of cooperatives, domination of cooperatives by 
the more affluent and powerful section of the rural community, ab¬ 
sence of tenancy records and prevalence of the system of oral tenan¬ 
cies are among the major factors that have led to denial of adequate 
credit to small farmers. The crop loan system, recommended for 
adoption, aims at shifting the emphasis in loaning operations’ from 
assets nexus to production potential. The system needs to be imple¬ 


mented in full in all the areas. 


9.17. Since 1961, Government has been giving grants to coope¬ 
rative banks and societies as an inducement to them to give larger 
loans to small cultivators for production purposes. These amounts 
are credited to special bad debt reserves of cooperatives. Following 
a review in 1964, the basis for Government contribution to the a 
debt reserve fund has been changed and is now related to additional 

loans given from year to year to small cultivators. So far a sum 
_i_♦ r >n />mr»c tine lippn granted bv Government for tbis purp - 
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and j. further sum of Rs. 5 crores is expected to be given m the Fourth 
Plan. I *:: < jdt l\vl 


9.18. In the Fourth Plan, one of the main endeavours will be to 
orient the policies and procedures of credit cooperatives and land 
development banks in favour of small cultivators. The All Indi 
Rural Credit Review Committee has made a number of recommenda- 
tiont in this direction. These will be sought to be implemented, the 
Bore important changes being in the following directions : 


(1) If the resources available to a particular society are in¬ 
adequate to meet the requirements of all its’ members, it 
will seek to ensure that the needs of the small cultivators 
are adequately met on a priority basis. 

(2) The larger cultivators will be called upon to contribute 
a relatively higher proportion of their borrowings towards 
share capital while the smaller cultivators will invariably 
be trxtended the facility of paying their share amount in 
convenient instalments. 


(3) 












(4) 










Stress' will be laid an effective implementation of crop 
loan system. To ascertain whether the small farmer is 
receiving adequate attention, it is intended that the credit 
limit statements are so separated so as to identify small 
farmers vis-a-vis others'. 

Loaning policies of land development banks will be libe¬ 
ralised, e.g., liberalisation in respect of valuation of landed 
property offered as security, issue of joint loans for groups 
of small cultivators, emphasis on the operational and 
economic viability of the proposed investment and not 
menelv the value of tangible security and phasing of the 
repaying programme in accordance with the capacity 
of the small cultivators. 

Bigger cultivators who can repay loans in shorter periods 

wilf be encouraged to avail of medium term credit for 

investment, so that larger volume of long-term credit 

can be made available for small farmers'from land deve¬ 
lopment banks. 


Coopt rati ve Marketin g 


9.19. Compared to cooperative credit, the development of coope- 
rative marketing of agricultural produce is of recent origin. Following 

the recommendations of All India Rural Credit Survey Report, an 
integrated programme of coot>eratfvp rrmrirptirm nme t<>u n _ 
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Second Plan and followed up in th 


c 


As a result, cooperative 


marketing structure has’ been built up at various levels. On the eve 
f the Fourth Plan, there were nearly 3300 primary marketing socie¬ 
ties, of which 500 were special commodity marketing societies. Th( 
ter level of cooperative marketing structure consists of 20 apex 
marketing societies and three commodity marketing federations at the 
State level and one National Agricultural Cooperative Marketing 
Federation at the all-India level. There are also 173 central market¬ 
ing societies including 15 special commodity societies, mainly at the 
district level. 


9.20. Consistently with the programme for increasing a ricultural 
production, steps will be taken to strengthen the existing cooperative 
marketing structure, especially at the primary level. Necessary pro¬ 
vision for this purpose has been made in the State Plans. The market¬ 
ing federations at the State and national level will be strengthened to 
enable them to reach optimum efficiency and to provide the reqmsitc 
leadership, financial support and guidance to their affiliated institu¬ 
tions. 


9.21. At present, only marketing cooperatives in Gujarat aad a 
few processing cooperatives in other areas have adopted the system of 
grading and pooling. Efforts will be made to introduce this 1 and odier 
improved marketing techniques in as many cooperatives as possible. 
As further measures to improve marketing practices of the coopera¬ 
tives, the schemes initiated in the previous years for establishing 
trading units' with equipment and suitable trained personnel and for 
maintenance of price fluctuation funds which enable the societies to 
make outright purchases of agricultural produce from small growers, 

Will be continued. 



9.22. Cooperatives will aim at handling in trie last year « uie 
Fourth Plan, 8 million tonnes of foodgraias, 36 million tonne* of 
ugarcane, 0.6 million tonne of groundnut, 10,000 tonnw of fruit and 
vegetables and 1.8 million bales of cotton. At current prices, the 
yah* of agricultural produce likely to be handled by marketing an 
processing cooperatives is expected to be of the order of Rs. 900 
croree in 1973-74. Cooperatives are also expected to handle agri¬ 
cultural commodities worth Rs. 25 crores in inter-Stat# trade and 

r- 10 crores in the export trade. *•. |ijg| 


C -'operative Processing 


Con 





of sogar factories in tbe cooperative sector. This w “ r 

the licensing -policy of Government and the assistance pi 
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the Industrial Finance Corporation. A concerted piogiamme to 
develop cooperative processing of other agricultural produce was ta _ en 
in hand from the Second Plan onwards. It has been accelerated in 
recent years. By the end of 1968-69, 1596 cooperative processing 
units had been organised. These included 79 cooperative sugar facto¬ 
ries, 237 cotton ginning and pressing units, 26 cotton spinning 
mills, 784 paddy pressing units, 188 oil mills, and 38 fruit and 
vegetable units. Recently the need and scope for further developing 
of cooperative processing in the context of increased agricultural pi' 
duclion was examined by an expert committee. Keeping in view its 
recommendations and the available resources, the Fourth Plan en\:- 
sages the organisation of additional 550 units. A commodity-wis 
breakup of these units is given in the Annexure II. 

9.24. A review made by an expert committee on planning of co¬ 

operative agricultural processing units has indicated that the tendency 
has been to set up processing units on the basis of stereo-typed 
schemes'. In the Fourth Plan, it is proposed that n f 

processing units should be preceded by proper feasibility studio 
advance locational planning with reference to supply ol raw material, 
storage and marketing of finished products and overall economics of 
each projects. Facilities to provide technical advice are already being 
developed in various apex marketing societies. Efforts will be made 
to strengthen this technical machinery. Attention will also be paio 
to the need to consolidate and maximise the operational efficiency o 
existing units and ensure the fuller utilisation of their installed capacity 

Cooperative Handling of Agricultural Inputs 

9.25. With the development of intensive agriculture, there will be 
a substantial step-up in the demand for inputs such as chemical fertili¬ 
sers, seeds, agricultural implements and plant protection material. It 
is proposed that coopt atives intensify their activities and enlarge their 
distribution system. The expectation is that, by 1973-74. cooperative 
will be handling fertilisers worth about Rs. 650 crores, improved seed 
Rs. 50 crores, pesticides* Rs. 50 crores and implements Rs. 15 crores 
To enable the cooperatives to handle the distribution of inputs of this 
order, it will be necessary for them to have access to adequate bank 
finance. For this purpose, a provision has been made to cover a part 
of the requisite margin money to be provided by the cooperatives. 

9.26. Cooperatives have recently made a beginning in the produc¬ 
tion agricultural inputs. Some marketing cooperatives in the States 
have organised granular fertiliser mixing units. Production and pro¬ 
cessing of improved seeds, formulations of pesticides, manufacture of 
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small agricultural implements have also been taken up in the coopera¬ 
tive sphere in increasing measure. A n jor venture is the establish 
ment ol the fertiliser project of the Indian Farmers Fertiliser Coopera- 
live Ltd. with an investment of about Rs. 85 crores. This project i, 
proposed as a complex of gas-based ammonia and urea plants at Kalol 
and phosphate plant at Kandia in Gujarat State, litis fertiliser fac¬ 
tory is expected to produce 318.500 tonnes ct ammonia, 382,(*K) 
tonnes of urea and 637,000 tonnes of complex fertilisers per annum 
Another factory in the cooperative sector in Maharashtra State it also 
proposed to be set up. otp 


Storage 


9.27. A network of cooperative godowns has been established 

during recent years. On the eve of the Fourth i’lan. there are 15,000 
rural g*xlowms and about 4000 mandi level or raii-head godowns. 
he total capacity is estimated to be of the order of 2.6 million tonaes. 


So far, the programme of storage has been financed entirely by Plan 
funds. In the Fourth Plan, it is expected that cooperatives will, for 
this purpose, have increasing recourse to bank finance and that the 
provision made in the Plan will be used essentially as margin money. 
On this basis, it is visualised that cooperatives will establish in the 
Fourth Plan an additional storage of about 2.0 million tonnes. 


Consumer Cooperation 

9.28. The broad institutional framework of consumer cooperatives 
comprises a National Federation to which 14 State federations are affi¬ 
liated. The State federations, in turn, comprise 371 central or whole¬ 
sale consumer cooperative societies. linked to the central coopera¬ 
tives are about 2800 branch stores (including department stores). 
There are also about 14,000 primary consumer cooperatives. Apart 
from the consumer cooperatives organised for the general urban popu¬ 
lation, cooperatives have also been set up for specific consumer groups 
sI!ch as employees in industrial undertakings and university students. 




practically all districts with an urban population of 501^^ 
have been brought within the area of operation of such stores. 

Fourth Plan, therefore, stress will be laid on consolidation ana streng¬ 
thening of existing consumer cooperatives at different levels rather thaa 
the organisation of new institutions. On the institutional side, the 
weakest link in the consumer cooperative movement lies at the level of 
primary consumer cooperatives. While over 14.000 primary coosu- 
tner cooperatives have been registered, about 3500 of them are or 
mint. The rest are mostly engaged in distributing rationed and con¬ 
trolled fooderains and other commodities. One of the major taste 



stores, 
above 
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hereafter to be undertaken is a survey of the existing primary consumer 
cooperatives with a view to identifying the institutions that are viable 
cr are potentially viable so that, on a selective basis, such primary 
oaaumer cooperatives could be further strengthened and developed. 

9.30. Attention will also be paid to the reorganisation and streng¬ 
thening ot central wholesale consumer cooperatives with a view to 
buikUng them up as large-sized multi-retail unit cooperative societies, 
ihe superstructure of the coosumer cooperative movement comprising 
the State federations and the National Federation will have to be 
trengthencJ with a view to enabling these institutions to play an 
t.Lctive role in procurement ot! supplies, besides piomotional and 
wjvice functions. At the retail stage, the structure is lopsided. It 
-. mprises, on the one hand, big retail outlets in the form of depart¬ 
ment stores with a large assortment of goods and, on the other, very 
smalt retail outlets in the form of single-roomed shops primarily deal¬ 
ing in rationed and controlled items. Ihe latter category accounts for 
over 96 per cent of the total outlets through which the consumer move¬ 
ment is currently operating. These stores have practically no impact 
On normal consumer trade. To correct this imbalance, efforts will be 
made to develop retail outlets of the intermediate size, diversify the 
range of business of consumer cooperatives and improve their opera- 
tonal efficiency and economic viability. 


9.31. In tiie rural area';, retailing of consumer articles is conceived 
easentially as the responsibility of primary agricultural credit societies 
supported by marketin/ cooperatives. In this field, the expansion in 
e i.it =s has been significant. I he progress, however, has been large¬ 
ly accounted for by distribution of foodgrains and other controlled 
articles. Moreover the progress has been extremely uneven and has 
been confined to a few States. In the Fourth Plan, efforts will be made 


•p ead and diversify this activity with a view to enlarging the num¬ 
bs! of Tillage and marketing cooperatives involved in it. The effort 


• vi 1 1 be to develop an effective consumer service so that cooperatives 


T. come pe rt o< a permanent distributive set up lor making 
w.de range of essential consumer goods in the rural areas. 


available a 
With the 


ansion and greater diversity of operations of consumer cooperatives 
and marketing cooperatives there is need for evolving appropriate work- 
rc relationship, between them. Steps will be taken to this end. 


•T ‘l Electric Cimperatives 


^ 32. jPnc of the significant developments contemplated in the 
with Plan relates to the involvement of the cooperative form of 
orga nisation in the programme of rural electrification. Pilot rural elec- 
tri c coo peratives are in the process of being set up in five States. The 
financing of *he-e cooperatives is among the functions allotted to the 

70-10 
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Rural Electrification Corporation. The objectives of the cooperative* 
include the supply of electricity for agricultural and agro-mdu*tnal 
purposes and the encouragement of active participation of the people 
by giving them some degree of control on electricity supply. 

Urban Cooperative Banks 

9.33. In urban areas, the salary earners’ societies and the primary 
urban cooperative banks can make an important contribution to 
future development. Alt© salary earners societies ha\c proved highly 
successful in a large number of governmental departments and organi¬ 
sations and non-official corporations all over the country. They have 
proved valuable for providing consumption finance and mobilising 
savings. The primary cooperative banks, in the selected urban areas 
in which they have come up, have been financing activities of small 
producers and traders and are perhaps the most suitable types of 
organisation for this purpose. It is necessary for cooperative de¬ 
partments and the State Cooperative Banks to take active interest tn 
the wider establishment and sound working of these cooperative 
organisations. It is envisaged that the operations of the urban coope¬ 
rative banks will be considerably expanded especially in regard to the 
financing of small scale industries and small industrialists. In order 
to enable urban banks to discharge this responsibility, it wi necev - 
saryto strengthen their share capital base. The Reserve Bant has 
recently approved a scheme for giving loam to the State Govern 

for share capital participation, on a selective basis, in suc °. 
urban banks as are engaged or interested in productive activities re¬ 
lated to the financing of small scale industries It is expected that 
. . /-i_ -mill taVp of this scheme. 









Other Types of Cooperatives coooerativw 

9.34. While the focus of development will be on the per 

concerned with agricultural credit, marketing, 

attention. The programme relating to cooperatives 

operatives and forest labour cooperatives a nrinritv wfl 

has been dealt with eisewne . .. . and dormant so- 

be given to the revitalisation of the existing compact areas and 

cieties. New societies will be org W «»T ^ 

strengthening of the labonr contract societies and other types of 

a gricultural cooperative s. 

Management, Training and Education 

Q 35. Placing of adequate, competent an- trained ^ ^ 
dons in cooperative institutions—banking, marketing, 
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sumer stores—is crucial for their successful functioning. At pre¬ 
sent, a majority of these institutions are managed by personnel on 
deputation from Government, who have no continuing stake in the 
growth of the institutions and often lack aptitude for business. It is 
essential for the institutions to reduce this dependence on borrowed 
personnel. For attracting the right type of persons, it is necessary to 
have management pools in different sectors in each State to be operat¬ 
ed by the federal organisations like the apex banks, land development 
bank, apex marketing federation and State federation of consumer co¬ 
operatives. In due course, such pools could become the nucleus for 
establishment of cadres of key management personnel in different sec¬ 
tors. A beginning has been made in recent years in some States. It 
is proposed to pursue this programme vigorously. 

9.36. The programme of cooperative training and education will 
be increasingly linked with the cooperative activities envisaged. The 
Vaikunth Mehta National Institute of Cooperative Management will 
be further cjeveloped as an apex institute of study and research in co¬ 
operation. The cooperative training colleges for intermediate person¬ 
nel and cooperative training centres for junior personnel will be ade¬ 
quately equipped for training the requisite personnel. 

9.37. In a strategy of cooperative development, there is need for 
continuing to stress the role of a well-informed and enlightened mem¬ 
bership in the promotion and working of cooperative societies. A pro¬ 
gramme essentially directed towards the education of office-bearers 
and members of primary agricultural credit societies through peripate¬ 
tic instructors has been in operation for some time. Of late, there has 
been a perceptible indication of dissatisfaction with the content and 
effectiveness of this programme. In some areas and even States, the 
programme has been curtailed or drastically modified. The programme 
is proposed to be revised in the light of an evaluation study recently 
brought out by the Programme Evaluation Organisation of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. It is necessary to ensure that the peripatetic ins- 
tructors are linked with the cooperative training centres. Efforts will 
a . so be made to ensure that the member education programme for 
village cooperatives is supported and supervised by central cooperative 
banks, marketing societies and other functional federations. 


n 

Community Development and Panchayati Raj 

igc!' 3 ^ 2 Community Development programme was started in 

now covers the whole country. Its unit remains the block 
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and its aim that of achieving rural development through people's parti- 
cipation and initiative. The assistance from Government, so far as 
resources would allow, took the shape of a budget grant for the block 
and a team of extension workers under a Block Development Officer. 
The latter was to coordinate all schemes of a developmental character 
within the block. In the integrated programme, divided into stages of 
five years each, agricultural development occupied the foremost posi¬ 
tion. 


9.39. The next step was that of attempting to weld together Pan- 
chayati Raj and Community Development. This objective followed 
from the acceptance of the recommendations of the Study Team of the 
Committee on Plan Projects (Balwantrai Mehta Committee). The 
three-tier Panchayati Raj system, together with its modifications in 
different States, thus set the pattern of local development administra¬ 
tion. At each level—village or group of villages, block or group cf 
blocks, and district—there was to be a link between the administra¬ 
tive apparatus and elected representatives. 


9.40. All villages are now covered by blocks. There are some 
5^65 blocks, including 489 tribal development blocks. Of these 999 
are in Stage I and 2585 in Stage JL The rest have completed ten 
years and passed both the stages. Village Panchayats exist m a.l 
States and most Union Territories. The other tier—Samitis at the 
Block level and Zila Parishads at the district level—has been constitut¬ 
ed in all States except Madhya Pradesh, Kerala, Jammu and Kashmir, 
parts of Bihar and Nagaland. There is not much diversity m the 
functions and powers of the village panchayats and panchayat s ami ns. 
But there is considerable variation in the functions and powers o t : 

Zila Parishads from State to State. 


9 41 The working of the programme has thrown up a variety o 
pxneriences. The operation of the Blocks in five year-stages, witn 
tapering financial provision from stage to stage, was based on th 

“qua* mobilisation of resources by the M «* 


be adequate mobilisation ot resource* uy — _. narate « r o- 

vision thereafter for the Blocks unnecessary Community Deveup 

« -_ij ^ !r\nrrpr 


Community Develop- 

II?i^r^^r^-Vn^be assisted and schematic 
but self-rehant and locally rooted. —motions have not pro - 

ed correct. 


t ana locany ruuicu. These assumptions have 
an coucoo By and large the programme 

on Government initiative and even more so on govern ^ 

Where funds were ^erT' how’evX’ odministrntive^and financial 

support SU has" U t«en ^forthcoming, the combined contribution of 
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Paacbaysti Raj acd Community Development has been significant in 
ti c formulation and implementation of local development plans. There 

jus ulso been a large measure of coordination and integration of the 

held stall. In certain instances, the panchavati raj institutions have, for 

t i.r part, made attempts to raise increasingly large resources tlirough 

tax measures. In the majority of ca>es, however, local finance has 

cnt.nucd to pla> very lit tie pan in iiocaj development. 


e Dmrfisions 





V -»2. VSitii ail itncir drawbacks, tie Community Development Pro- 
raaune and Panchayati Raj institutions have pro\ led a new dimen- 
to rural development and introduced a structural change of con- 
krablc importance in the district administration. Within the limita¬ 
tion* of resources the programme ha* attempted to do something which 
in many ca>es, had ncve r befoie l)een attempted. Improvement o: 

. gric ahure h is remained in the forelrom throughout. Investment from 
^^pvatlable block funds on agricultural development has over the 
sears -Tar.ist equ.ille i the provisions for a!' other sectors of develop- 
f. cut taken together. In many Suites, tlx- block organisation has 
Ner. Virtually the only field agency for carrying out development pro- 

r. iirms. There has jbeen sizeable contribution from the local com- 
muritkt to the developmental effort. • 



^ Soitie States i:ave recently introduced changes in the pattern 

c ,; orei'tisalwn. While there has to jbe considerable flexibility in re- 
rd to the type of orgj nisation. ct*ntents of programme and extent o 
r. >. uice . the need for an integrated approach to rural development, 
xiudmg coordination between official and non-offkial agencies, re- 
smuTi-s basic. Also important is a continued emphasis on priority 
programmes such as agriculture and family planning. The State Plan 
aec< dktgh provide Rs. crores for programme of community 

*rvck>pa»ent. It is necemary to ensure that these funds are supple- 
mted to the largest extent possible by resources mobilised by the 
nchayati Raj institutions. Simultaneously, there should be p:o- 
(bciy lareer devolution of programmes and resources hv th.» (>«>» 


n 



ftd tfriStudy on drouth Centre, 


■ . * :, A p. * 1p - r - yn area planning, a Centrally sponsored 

cd r0 ( CC ‘ in t ro '' ,th CCT,r « » bei*S lannch- 

‘ P'* 01 P ro )« t wi " »> nvolve a broad research 

. F»«em for identifying emerging growth centres, and 

mdtcjte hot, the growth potential of these centres could be pron.oted 
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through comprehensive and scientific study of the overall develop¬ 
ment needs, and how these centres could be meaningfully woven into 
the frame of the district plan and thus help in the process of planning 
from below. The scheme will thus bring under close study action 
strategies relevant to the acceleration of integrated area development 
around potential growth centres. A number of projects will be set 
up in different areas in the States and Union Territories. A few pro¬ 


jects would be located in institutions working on planning methodo¬ 
logy. To facilitate integration with district planning, the growth 
centres will, to the extent possible, be located in districts for which 
detailed plans in terms of guidelines and norms provided by the Plan- 
ling Commission are already being drawn up. 


Integration 

9.45. Panchayati Raj having been accepted as the pattern for 
local development administration, fuller and more active involvement 
of the institution is necessary in the process of economic development 
and social advance. The viability of these institutions would depend 
•n the extent to which they can undertake obligations for mobilising 
local resources. Encouragement should be given to such efforts. They 
should likewise be assisted to build up their own revenue-yielding 
assets. The administrative apparatus at the district, block and village 
level has to be integrated and, where necessary, strengthened. The 
integration has to comprise not only the staff of the Community Deve¬ 
lopment and Panchayati Raj institutions but also normal departmental 
staff dealing with all development schemes of a local character. At 
the same time, the administrative, financial and other procedures rele¬ 
vant to these institutions call for a careful periodical review to ensure 

oftnnp/t tn fhp. resoonsibilities devolving on the 
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ANNEXURE 1 


Physical Programmes : Base Level and Targets 


sJ. 

no. 

programme 

unit 

base-level 

1968-69 

(estimated) 

fourth plan 

target 

level 
anticipatet 
1973-7- 

(0) 

- a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 

membership of pri- 



* 



mary agricultural ere- 






dit societies • 

million 

30 

12 

42 


coverage*"of agricul- 






tural families • 

per cent 

45 

15 

60 

3 

short and medium- 






term loan advance 

Rs. crores 

490 

260 

750 

4 

long-term loan ad- 






vanee 

Rs. crores 

120 


700 1 

s 

mr 

agricultural produce 






marketed by coope 






natives 

Rs. crores 

583 

317 

900 

6 

cooperative process- 






ing units 

number 

1600 r 

550 

2150 

7 

fertilisers to be re- 






railed by cooperative* 

Rs. crores 

200 

450 

650 

8 

storage 

million tonnes 

2-6 

2 0 

4 *6 

9 

distribution of con- 






sumer articles in 






rural areas 

Rs. crores 

275 

225 

300 

10 

retail sale* of urban 






consumer cooperatives 

Rs. crores 

270 

130 

400 


'r? 200 cn!£ b PU k Peri °jL aS 3 Wb0,e ' 11 cxcludcs Joans of the order of 
K3. 200 crores on schemes refinanced bv Aericiilrnrai _• _ 
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ANNEXURE II 


Type-wise break-up of the New Processing Units proposed for the 




Fourth Five Year Plan 


si. 

no. 

type of unit 


no. of units 

(0) 

(i) 


(2) 


1 sugar factories 

2 sugar bye-products units 

3 rice mills (new) 

4 modernisation of rice mills • 

5 rice bran oil units 

6 ginning and pressing units • 

7 vanaspati 

8 oil mills 

9 solvent plants 

10 caltlefeed plants 

11 fruits and vegetables 
'i 2 cold storage 

13 other units 

14 total 


30 

20 

10S 

88 

5 

32 

7 

112 

2 

3 

27 

45 

71 

550 


























CHAPTER 10 


’OOD AND NUTRITION 

I 

Food Policy and Administration 

The Foodgrains Policy Committee (1966) postulated three objective 
of'food policy : to achieve self-reliance in production, to ensure equit¬ 
able distribution, and to bring about price stability in the context of 
both production and distribution. The Committee went on to suggest 
that the latter two objectives could be achie\ed by planned manage¬ 
ment of food supplies involving such measures as procurement, control 
of inter-State movement of foodgrains, a system of public distribution 
and the building up of buffer stocks. Some of the measures recom¬ 
mended and indeed actually in operation—such as control of inter¬ 
state movement of foodgrains—were related to a situation of grave 
shortage coupled with the necessity of maximum procurement. If the 
situation changes, so must the strategy. Thus, changes would 
obviously be called for in the management of food supplies if the 
envisaged rate of growth in the production of foodgrains materialises 
in the Fourth Plan period. Food policy has to be so formulated as 
to meet different situations, whether of deficits or of surpluses. It 
must have a certain amount of flexibility. It must, at the same time, 
fit into the broad framework of economic policy. The main objectives 
of food policy in the Fourth Plan may, therefore, be restated as : 

(i) to ensure that consumer prices are stabilised and, in parti¬ 
cular, that the interests of the low income consumers are 
safeguarded; 

(ii) to ensure that the producers get reasonable prices and 

continue to have adequate incentives for increasing pro¬ 
duction; and 

(iii) to build up an adequate buffer stock of foodgrains with a 
view to ensuring both the objectives mentioned above. 

. Eve ° . When the f .° 0d su PPty improves, prices may tend to 

e igh m certain areas. Similarly, in years of shortfall in production 

prices might tend to rise causing distress to vulnerable sections of the 

population. Protection of the interests of the consumers, particularly 

the low income groups, would have to be an objective of food policy 

This involves distribution of foodgrains through cooperative and fair 
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price shops and the regulation of private trade. As an incentive for 
higher production, the farmer should get a reasonable price, even 
when surpluses emerge. This can be ensured by State purchases, 
through the Food Corporation of India, cooperatives and other 
agencies. 


Instruments of Food Policy 


10.3. The achievement of the objectives set out above calls for 
skilful management of food supplies and a strategy which may have to 
be changed from year to year depending on the available food 
resources, price trends, inter-State disparity in prices and availability, 
and the continuing need of maintaining a buffer stock at the desired 
level. Within the policy framework, there should be room for mano¬ 
euvre, improvisation and flexibility, provided progress is maintained 
towards attainment of the objectives set out. A number of measures* 
direct and indirect, will be necessary. These include : 


(a) the continuance of the public distribution system; 

(b) the acquisition by the public sector of a sizeable percent¬ 
age of marketable surplus of foodgrains with a view to 
meeting the co mm itments under the public distribution 
system and maintaining the buffer stock at the desired 
level; 


(c) the imposition of such restrictions on the movement of 
foodgrains as may be necessary to help the attainment of 
procurement targets or to prevent, in a condition of short¬ 
age, an excessive rise in prices throughout the country; 


(d) the regulation of private trade to curb speculation and 
hoarding; 

(e) the regulation of bank advances against foodgra ns; and,. 

(f) the continuance of the ban on forward trading. 

All these measures are at present being adopted as instruments o 
policy. A judicious combination of these will be necessary during the 
Fourth Plan, though the precise role that each might play may change 


from year to year. 

10.4. Efforts have to be made to ensure that the fair price shop 
system is gradually replaced by an arrangement under which the co¬ 
operative consumer stores or shops of multi-purpose societies become 
the principal apparatus for public distribution of foodgrains. The 
cooperative consumer stores can play a crucial role, especially m the 
rural areas, if their Dumber is increased. At present, the fair P rl ^ e 
shop system, working mostly through private units, depends on Sta e 
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initiative and action; and there are large fluctuations in the operation 
and extension of the system from year to year. Sucli a system is also 
apt to be dismantled as soon as adverse conditions disappear. This 
is wasteful. Attempts will be made in the Fourth Plan to promote 
viable cooperative shops which will depend not merely on the distribu¬ 
tion of foodgrains under the public distribution system but have 
activities covering the sale of other goods of mass consumption. 


10.5. In the past, imports have met a good part of the require¬ 
ments of the public distribution system. With early cessation of conces¬ 
sional imports of foodgrains which is contemplated, commitments 
for the public distribution system and buffer stock operations can be 
met only by internal procurement. The procurement target for the 
country as a whole cannot be less than 8 to 10 million tonnes in any 
given year. 


10.6. Methods of procurement have varied. Certain States like 
Maharashtra have operated with success a system of monopoly pro¬ 
curement with a graduated levy on producers. The Punjab scheme 
of pre-emptive purchases, coupled with an efficient system of regula¬ 
ted markets, has also worked well. The States will continue to have 
the choice of the mode of procurement best suited to the fulfilment 
of their obligations. Procurement by States has, in conditions of 
scarcity, called for restrictions on the inter-State movement of food- 
grains on private account. With the emergence of surpluses and the 
operation of an effective buffer stock in foodgrains, these restrictions 
may, as and when warranted by the situation, be progressively relaxed. 
Steps in this direction were taken during 1968 when a bigger northern 
food zone was constituted and the movement of gram and barley w’as 
made free throughout the country. Movement restrictions on maize, 
bajra and jowar were also lifted from Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan. 
A further relaxation was made in 1969 when the Northern Wheat Zo 


CM 

V 


was enlarged so as to cover practically the whole of North India. The 

approach towards zonal restrictions in the Fourth Plan will continue 
to be pragmatic. 


Buffer Stocks 

10.7. The importance of building up buffer stocks to stabilise the 

food economy has long been recognised. A buffer stock is necessary 

not only to meet marked falls in production resulting from bad years, 

but also to impart inter-seasonal stability to the price level. A buffer 

stock of adequate size has, therefore, to be a centra! feature of food 

policy during the Fourth Plan. A beginning has been made with a 
provision for a two million tonne buffer stock in 1968-69. On a 
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consideration of various factors, the setting up of a butler stock of 
five million tonnes of foodgrains might be deemed reasonably adequate. 
A buffer stock of this magnitude, managed by the Food Corporation 
of India, would suffice to meet all except very abnormal fluctuations 
such as those which characterised 1965-66 and 1966-67. The requi¬ 
site financial provision for an additional buffer stock of 3 million 
tonnes of foodgrains has beeu made in the Plan. Storage for buffer 
stocks is equally important. The programme of storage has been 

discussed in the chapter on Agriculture. 


Food Corporation 

10.8. The principal agency for the implementation of the food 
policy is the Food Corporation of India. Since its establishment in 
January 1965, there has been a substantial expansion of the activities 
of the Corporation. The Corporation now functions in all States 
except Maharashtra, Jammu and Kashmir and Nagaland. Its role and 
the extent of its operations, however, vary from State to State, me 
functions of procuring, moving, storing and handling of ^dgramsat 
the ports and in the interior have been handed over to the Food C p 
ration by the Food Department. When the Corporation was esta¬ 
blished it was intended that it should attain a commanding position 
in the distribution of foodgrains and stabilisation of prices. This 
not so far been achieved but substantial progress has been made 
During 1968-69 the Corporation purchased or handled 8.7 mi t.n 
tonnes of foodgrains both indigenous and imported valued at about 
Rs 713 crores. In coming years, the Food Corporation is e*pecte 
to have adequate autonomy and flexibility in its operation as it wflt 
have to go increasingly into the open market. Its pricing strategy \ ill 
have to be determined not on the basis of individual transact.ons but 

with reference to their total volume. 

II 


Nutrition 


integrated Approach 

10 9 The Fourth Plan attempts to set out an integrated nutnt j°® 
tv Where so many are under-nourished, more food is th- 

£T^^ardsbettet nutrition. In this sense, therefore, the nation- 
" e cnde°r 0 u, to develop agriculture, along with animal husbandry 
' V J . r mm t b" regarded as the base of all effort in nutrition. 

hi the VC™ pr-css of production, including •"e planning for different 

c"ops, it l 7ht « souglit 'to £ "off, 

V^etogrammes and specitical.y in the areas 
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covered by schemes of applied nutrition, the important problem 

cf v tpLad malnutrition among certain vulnerable ca.egones of .h 

L,' mothers belonging to '.he poorer sections of the community suffer 
from serious malnutrition. Infant mortal,ty continues to be high. 
The health of voung children, both pre-school and ^liooKgoirig nee s 
special care. Prot malnutrition is acute in some parts of the c.un 
Uy and deficiencv diseases have a high incidence. Specific Programmes 
J nutrition, therefore, must also receive high priority. In formuk g 
them, the following requirements have to be kept in mind . 

(i) since resources are limited, it is necessary to establish 
priorities with reference to needs, classes and areas, 

(ii) it is important to improve the efficiency, and extend the 
coveraee, of the organisations which serve the needs of the 
priority ace-groups, classes and areas, and 

(iii) programmes of distribution should be supported wherever 
this is necessary, by programmes of production, processing 

and supply. , 

The coordinated nutrition programme of the Fourth Plan, consisting 
of both existing and new schemes, is based on these considerations. 

10.10. The number of new schemes in the Plan has been kept to 
tilt, minimum necessary. Some of the schemes seek to make a begin— 
nine with the fulfilment of the special needs and requirements of 
specified groups of people, for example, those likely to be affected by 
nutritional anaemia, blindness or protein deficiency. Programmes con¬ 
cerned with pre-school children and expectant and nursing mothers 
will be concentrated in known areas of acute malnutrition, and become 
an important item in the activities of balwadis. The efficiency and 
coverage of the existing agencies, voluntary and departmental, vary 
in different parts of the country. Better implementation of nutrition 
programmes is sought to be ensured in the Plan by effecting improve¬ 
ments in organisation and providing for adequate supervision. There 
are also new schemes for the use of a wider organisational network 
involving the association of women, so that children, specially pre¬ 
school children, are properly looked after. Finally, some of the new 
projects included in the Plan are in the nature of pilot schemes for 
promoting cheap, nutritious or fortifying foods to replace in due 
course what is received as aid from abroad. 


Improvement of Staple Foods 


10.11. Improving the quality of cereals that form the basis of 
staple diet can be a highly efficacious means of raising the nutritional 
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level. In recognition of this aspect, efforts have been initiated recently 
to direct research towards the breeding of cereal varieties, especially 
wheat, with a high protein content. In regard to rice, there is still no 
strain in commercial production which has an improved distribution 
of amino acids. Recent researches have, however, shown that the 
genetic enrichment of cereal proteins with lysine and pulse protein 
W’ith methionine as well as the lowering of the leucine content of jowar, 
are possible and could be taken up on a large scale. Fortunately, 
"high-yield and good nutritive value are found to go together in a 
number of strains and it should, therefore, be possible to achieve high 
yield without sacrificing nutritive value through purposive research. 

10.12. Another promising area of research relates to pulses. New 
short-duration varieties of pulses such as moong, gram and arhar have 
been developed. These can be grown in rotation with cereals in 
irrigated areas. In many of the dry areas characterised by salinity 
or alkalinity nodulation is poor in legumes. A new method of pelleting 
enables the bacteria to establish themselves in leguminous crops in 
such areas. If this technique is used, the yield of crops like soyabean 
and oundnut can be greatly increased. When pulse production 
and consumption go up, an important contribution will have been 
made to nutritional standards. 

10.13. In the Fourth Plan provision has also been made for extend¬ 
ing research on fortification of wheat products and salt. In the case 
of sait, researches arc under way on fortification with calcium, iron 
and lysine at the Central Salt and Marine Chemicals Research Institute, 
Bhavnagar and the National Institute of Nutrition, Hyderabad. Pilot 
studies are also being undertaken to fortify wheat products with 
calcium, iron, vitamins and protein concentrates. 

Production of Unconventional Protein Foods 

10.14. Since there is no firm prospect of breeding high protein 
cereal varieties in the near future and there is only a limited possibility 
of irsc ng protein supply from foods of animal origin, a practical 
akernative for the time being would be to concentrate on producing 
unconventional sources of protein for supplementing the diet of those 
mo ii in need of it such as children of pre-school and school-going age. 
Accordingly, a number of schemes have been included. The main 
seb: ,nc concerns production of Baiahar which is a protein food manu- 
1 ured under the auspices of Food Corporation cf India. Other 
v. hemes relate to production of cottonseed flour, production of wean¬ 
ing food, groundnut flour and soyabean products. 
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10 15 Research is in progress on production w U uwu»i.u..vu« 
protv m foods and there is further scope for it. Some funds have been 
-Located tor research and pilot experiments. These include a p t 
riant for pTOt.m isolate protein i>olated loncd nulk. 


\utritk>n Education 


10.16 Nutrition education invoking dissemination of kno\v;eoge 
regarding proper food habits, has a significant role in facilitating 
optimum use cf available food resources. In the Fourth PlrkB, tffltrh 
lion education is rropc-ed to be promoted through a of 

schemes. The pr'ccipal sene me is a continuing one known as fh© 
applied nutrition programme. Other schemes included relate to nutri¬ 
tional educaticrt through MaMla Maud ds and also through State nutri¬ 
tional bureaux Pro\T on has also been made for audio-visual publicity 
and for ettension work through voluntary agencies. 


help 


10 P The applied nutrition programme aims at stimulating self- 
acti\itH s so th t optimum use is made of available food resources 
in the rural areas. Education in respect of basic nutritional principles 
s ^ou-ht to be combined with administration, production and prepara- 
iic.i of protective fcnxls through community gardens, poultry farming 
and : -h culture. On the eve of the f ourth Plan, the applied nutrition 
programme covered "34 blocks. During the Fourth Plan, the pro¬ 
gramme will continue in 734 exbtfnj blocks and will be taken up 
in 450 new blocks. ! i ! • ■ . i 


L 


Special Measures for Vulnerable Groups 

10.18. In nutritional planning, pregnant women, infants and young 
children have obvious priority. Special stress has been laid in th 
Fourth Plan on chcmes for the benefit of vulnerable groups. 


10.19. By the end of 1968-69 the mid-day meal programme in 
schools covered about 11 million school children. Baiwadis under the 
Social Welfare Department benefit about 200,000 children in the age 
group % »o 6 year Nutritional feeding of about 500,000 pre-school 

t? wp to f> years is provided by the State Depart- 
m:nts of Health. As difierent organisations are involved, it often 
happens that a centre with a school feeding programme may not jeater 
to pre-school children. The reverse may also occur, though less fre¬ 
quently.^ Nutritional feeding programmes are likely to. have the maxi- 
mvun impKt yhen they involve both pre-school children and school 
cl tilth on. .Hoc this reason, a If. the relevant age' groups [at fhei centres 

** :o ^ covered" in the Fourth Plan. The develop- 

F’ lahar and sim lar blended foods for mass production 
ivailable i cm* of high nuu nal value which promise 




10 
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stnnda;due feeding. Production programmes in the Plan envisage 
stepping up of the availability oi balahar from its current ie\c! of 
26.500 tonnes per annum to approximately 50,000 tonnes per annum. 

The number of school chilJren covered is expected to increase ir<m 

11 million to 14 million. 


10.20. While the sc tool feeding programme is undertaken und t 
the auspices of the Department of Education, the Department of Social 
Welfare will continue to promote programmes relating to the welfare 
of pre-school children, handicapped children, and children belonging 
to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. Voluntary agencies are 
proposed to be given an increasingly large share in their operation. 
The maternity and health centres will also play an important part in 
the feeding programmes of expectant and nursing mothers and infants. 
One of the schemes relates to the blindness caused in children b. 

3 ni ttt . ^1^* l i is scheme is designed to benefit about S 

million children of 5 years and less in areas of high incidence of 
blindness. 


10.21. A special programme to be executed by the Social Welfare 

Department for mid-day meals to cover 10 lakh children in tribal areas 
. and 10 lakh children in the '-lum areas of metropolitan cities annually, 
ill be introduced during the Fourth Plan period. There are 489 
tribal development blocks in the country, besides a number of concen¬ 
trated pockets of tribal population in very backward rural areas. The 
Maternity Child Health Centres and Family Planning Welfare Centre 
situated in these areas will be made use of for supplying nutrition to 
children. Similarly 10 lakhs children in the age group 0—3, residing 
in the slum areas of metropolitan cities, who are in urgent need of 
supplementary nutrition for normal growth and development, will be 
supplied with nutrition food. 


Coordination end Evaluation 

10.22. The outlays on nutrition programmes in the various sectors 

are-e 'I & . M l l • • 



si. 

no. 




Table 1 : Outh tv on Nutrition 


■ 


■ 


department 



centra' 


stare 

sector 


(Rs. erores} 

total 


(0) 

a) ,p yi i | 

(2) 

i i 3) 

1 

health and family planning 

t 5-13 

* V 

■ 

*. dm 

community development 

13 -90 

2-10 

3 

food 

13 -05 

«*- • 

4 l 

education i • • * * ; i 

* « 

5 • V) 

5 

social welfare • p * 

6-00 f 

m m 

6 

total I • * 

38 08 

7 10 
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Annexures I and II indicate the ou lays’ and physical targets respectively 


of the nutritional programmes of the various departments. 


10.23. Several Departments of the Union Government and State 
Governments are involved in implementing nutrition programme^ 
There are also a number of voluntary agencies. T.icre is nec 
systematic communication, consultation and coordination among them. 
The industrial production of nutritious foods and the organisation of 
pilot projects for this purpose along with f isibiiity studies, research 
i n d surveys, are the spheres of interest to the Food and Health Depart¬ 
ments as well as to the Industries Department. The appropriate co¬ 
ordinating agency for this sphere of operation would be the Department 
of Food at the Centre. For feeding programmes as well as training, 
education and extension which are the areas of action df the Community 
Development and Social Welfare Departments, Health and Family 
Planning Ministry and Education Ministry, the Department of Com¬ 
munity Development can profitably take up the responsibility for co¬ 
ordination. In respect of the overall coordination of the programmes, 
not only of the different Departments but for the country as a whole, 
the Planning Commission will have to provide the requisite means of 
coordination including review and evaluation. T he most important 
part of the coordination of nutrition programmes arises in each State. 
The success of the programme as a whole will depend on the effective¬ 
ness of the machinery in the States, not only for implementation of 
individual programmes but for their integration, appraisal and 
evaluation. 
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fourth five year plan 


Schememse Outlay for the Nutrition Programme t 


annexure I 


m Fourth Plan 


si. 

no. 

scheme 

outlay 
proposed 
(Rs. lakhs) 

remarks 

(0) 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 


1 

2 

3 

4 


’ plann - 

feasibility tests of vitamin and 

mineral fortification of staple 
foods 

pilot project for nutrition educa¬ 
tion through State Nutrition 
Bureaux • 

prophylaxis against nutritional 
anaemia in mothers and children 


department of health and famih 
ing 


5 control of blindness in children 

caused by vitamin A deficiency • 

€ department of community development 

7 applied nutrition programme 

8 composite programme for women 

and pre-school children 

9 nutrition education through 

Mahiia Ma n dais 

strengthening supervisory 
machinery for women's 
programme 

demonstration feeding 

12 encouragement of economic 

activities by MahiJa 
: < .. . Mandals 

1-1 training of associate women 

workers 

14 department of food 

15 production of groundnut flour and 

soyabean products Jp f f J 

16 production of balahar and low cost 

protein foods \ 

11 production of weaning food 

18 , pilot plant for protein isolate and 

protein isolate toned milk 

19 ; cotton seed flour 

70 fortification of wheat products 

21 ;fortification of salt * 


513 

3 





central scheme (new) 


central scheme (new) 

405 central scheme (new) (tins 

represents rupee outlay 
on domestically avail¬ 
able component’s mainly 
ferrous sulphate) 


102 

1600 

1000 

600 


central scheme (new) 

centrally sponsored (con¬ 
tinuing scheme) 

new scheme 


1 provision for compo- 

| nenfs (9) and (10) of 

> the scheme is expected 

J to be in the state plan 


316 

50 



1305 


j provision for parts (11), 
l (12) and (13) is 
? proposed to be made 
i in the central sector 

J 


92 centra? scheme (continuiar* 

: c central scheme (contino- 

670 *57 ing) 

20 central scheme (continu¬ 

ing) | 


40 * : -do- ■ 

15 central scheme (new) 

50 .rfo- 

52 C; - • - • ; -do- ' " fi 
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( 0 ) 




23 

24 


25 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


fortification o', bread 


1 


central scheme (continu 
ing) 


audio-visual aids and publicity • 1 

extension work through voluntary ^ 
agency 

mob le food and nutrition extension ^ 
units \ 


30 


-do- 


26 

<yj 

nutrition and dietary surveys • 

studies in acceptability of nutriti- | 
ous foods 

[ 80 


-do- 


28 

formulation o, low cost diet 
through linear techniques 


central scheme (new) 

24 

drying of groundnut and control 
of aflatoxin 

20 


-do- 


30 

community canning 3nd fruit pre¬ 
servation centres 

45 -2 

central scheme 
ing) 

(continu 

31 

production of peanut-butter 

1 


-do- 


32 

institute* of catering technology 
and applied nutrition 

62 -8 


-do- 


33 

research sclteme 

10 

central scheme (new) 

a 

•a* 1 * 

maize, pulses ami millets processing 

8 


-do- 


M 

13 

food technology training centre • 

39 

central 

ing) 

scheme 

(continu 

36 

fruit products and cold storage 
scheme 

57 

central 

scheme 

(new) 

37 

education through modern 

bakeries ^ f 

15 




33 

up-gradinc of laboratories and 
direc ional expenditure 

16-43 




39 

department of education 

500 




40 

school feeding • 

500 

state sector 


41 

department of social welfare 

600 




42 

| Nutrition feeding of pre-school 
ch Idren through balwadis 

600 

centra! 

sector 


43 

total (!+6+ii4+39+4lf|| ' i| || 

4518 
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ANNEXURE II 



Physical Targets of the Nutrition "Scheme 


si. 

no. 

scheme 

unit 

fourth 

plan 

target 

(0) 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 


department of health and family planning 


1 prophylaxis against nutritional anae¬ 

mia in mothers and children. 

•m 

2 control of blindness in children 

caused by~viiamin A deficiency. 

department of community development 

3 applied nutrition programme 

4 composite programme for women 

* 

and pre-school children. 

department of food 

5 production of balahar * 
department of education 

6 school feeding programme 


beneficiary coverage in 
million 

children covered-jn-m illion 


15 


8 


new blocks 
blocks benefited 


450 

1200 


lakh tonnes 


2 -5 


chi Id re n co vered_£(6 -11) 
in million 


14 




\ J !** : r 

J* UVv'v 


' " , -5 * * 




* * 






i* \ . < v * 

















CHAPTER 11 


IRRIGATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 

Irrigation 

THE availability of water in adequate quantities and at the right 
time is one of the basic determinants of agricultural productivity. 
Climatic conditions in India are favourable to vegetative growth practi¬ 
cally throughout the year. It is also well established that, given as¬ 
sured water supply and good seeds, high crop yields can be achieved 
by the application of fertilisers, manure and improved methods of 
farming. In fact, with certain exceptions, average yields are usually 
low and liable to large fluctuations from year to year, and the double- 
cropped area is hardly 15 per cent of the net sown area. One of the 
major impediments to the full exploitation of the possibilities of in¬ 
tensive agriculture is the lack of assured and dependable water sup¬ 
ply throughout the year. About four fifths of the country’s cropped 
: a depends exclusively on rainfall, most of it concentrated in a few 
months of the year. Even where the overall annual precipitation is 
high, the available moisture in the winter and summer months is not 
ai juate to support multiple cropping. The rainfall in a large part 
of the cropped area is so low and uncertain in its distribution that it 
does not permit intensive cultivation even during the main crop season. 
The expansion of irrigation facilities in order to ensure timely and 
adequate water supply has thus, ever since the inception of plannins, 

been an extremely important means of bringing about agricultural 
development. " & 


11.2. The area under irrigation has increased substantially during 

the past 18 years. Major, medium and minor irrigation projects 
have all contributed to this result. The droughts of" 1965-66 and' 
1966-67 further heightened th e awareness of the need for faster deve¬ 
lop ir..nt of irrigation facilities. Moreover, the possibilities offered by 
the new seed varieties both for increasing yields of cereal crops and 
*_t intensifying cultivation, are contingent on water resources. This 
has served to emphasise the efficient use of water as a problem de- 
n 33 muc h attention as expansion of irrigation. As an impor- 

tar t aspect of optimal utilisation, it will be necessan^ to ph ;i for the 
tmegrated use of both surface and ground water 

11.3. Surface Water .—The average annual surface water resources 
o. the country have been placed at a total of about 168 million Lee- 
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tare metres 1 . Out of this, only about 56 million hectare metres can 
be used for irrigation on account of physiographical conditions. Up 
to 1951, 9.5 million hectare metres or about one-sixth of the usable 
flow had been utilised. By the end of the Third Plan, the volume 
of utilisation increased to 18.5 million hectare metres or nearly one- 
third of the total availability. It is estimated that during 1966-69, the 
utilisation increased by another 2 million hectare metres. It is pro¬ 
posed, during the Fourth Plan, to bring about an additional utilisation 
of 5 million hectare metres under major, medium and minor 
schemes, bringing the total utilisation to 25.5 million hectare metres 
or 46 per cent of the usable How. 

11.4. The ultimate area that can be irrigated from major, medium 
and minor schemes (excluding ground water) by using 56 million 
hectare metres of water has been assessed at 60 million hectares. 2 
Further investigation in different States might indeed reveal that this 
figure is somewhat on the low side. For the present, however, the 
country’s irrigation potential may be placed at 45 million hectares 
under major and medium irrigation and 15 million hectares under 
minor irrigation. At the beginning of the First Plan, the irrigation 
from major and medium works was 9.7 million hectares and from 
minor works 6.4 million hectares. The potential created at the begin¬ 
ning of the Third Plan was 14.4 million hectares from major and 
medium schemes and 6.6 million hectares from minor schemes. The 
potential expected to be created by 1968-69 from major and medium 
schemes is 18.5 million hectares, and from minor schemes 8.1 million 
hectares. The balance of potential that can be created is 26 million 
hectares through major and medium schemes and about 7 million 

hectares tiurough rumor schemes. 

11.5. Ground Water .—It is estimated that about 22 million hectare 
metres of ground water can be exploited for irrigation purposes to 
serve 22 million hectares. At the beginning of the First Plan, 6.5 
million hectares had been developed. This increased to 8.2 mi ion 
hectares at the beginning of the Third Plan and is expected to reach 
10.9 million hectares by 1968-69 leaving a balance of about 1 

million hectares to be covered. 

1 ] 6. Out of the total potentially arable area of 175 million he 
tares 8 138 million hectares 3 are under cultivation. The cropped area 
is 158 million hectares 3 . It is estimated that 82 migior hectares can 

lii 


i“Appraisal of Water Resources : Analysis and Utilisation of Data gf| 
Dr a. N. Khosla. 1949. . 

2A11 irrigation potential and utilisation figures mentioned m tbs Chapter 
VeferTo gross areas i.e. including area sown more than once. 

Blndian Agriculture in Brief; 1967-total area and classification of are. 
(1964-65) (table 2.10). i H W& 
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ultimately be irrigated from both surface and ground water sources. 
In order to have assured irrigation, it is important to create the balance 
of potential over a period of about 15 years for ground water and 
about 20 years for surface water. 


Table 1 : Development of Irrigation Potential and its Utilisation 

(million hectares) 

1950-51 1960-61 1968-69 


si. ultimate ,-*-^ ^ -a-— % f -a-^ 

no. item poten- poten- utilisa- poten- utilisa- poten- utilisa- 




tia| 

tial 

tion 

tia] 

tion 

tial 

tion 

(0) 

0) 

(Z) 

(3) 

(4) 

<-) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1 

surface water 

60 

16 I 

16 *1 

21 0 

19-7 

26 -6 

25 0 

-1 

major and 
medium 

45 

9-7 

9*7 

14-4 

13 *1 

18-5 

16-9 

3 

minor 

15 

6*4 

6 *4 

6-6 

6*6 

1-1 

8-1 

4 

ground water 
(minor) 

22 

6*5 

6 5 

8 2 

8 2 

10-9 

10 9 

5 

total 

82 

22-6 

22-6 

29 -2 

27 9 

37 -5 

35-9 


Note : (f) 


(») 


In the case o minor irrigation, utilisation has been assumed to be the 
same as potential, as actual utilisation figures are not available. 

(а) Minor irrigation comprises ground water schemes and those surface 
water schemes which are estimated to cost up to Rs. 15 lakhs each. 

(б) Medium schemes are those estimated to cost above Rs. 15 lakhs and 
up to Rs. 5 crores; major schemes are those above Rs. 5 crores. 

(c) Please see para 11 -19 for revised classification of irrigation schemes. 

11.7. Major and Medium Schemes .—The targets and achievements 
with regard to total irrigation potential under major and medium sche¬ 
mes and the utilisation of the potential for 1960_69 are: 

f 2 . Potential and Utilisation under Major and Medium Irrigation 

Schemes 

—___ i\ _ * (million hectares) 



* i 


potential 

-A- 


utilisation 



■ * 


? 6( 




1968-01 


target 

1(2)| 

16 *6 


19 0 


achievement target 


achievement 


( 3 ) 


(4) 


(5) 


14 *4 


18-5 


15*1 


17 *5 



13 *1 


16*9 



^percentage of achievement over the targets has considerably inw 
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11.8. Minor Schemes. —Minor irrigation schemes include all ground 

water development projects as well surface water projects. Most deep 
tubewell schemes are community-based; open wells and shallow tube- 
wells, however, are usually constructed and owned by individuals. In 
either case, ground water provides the finne with just the tj; - of 
‘instant’ and controlled irrigation which the new high-yielding varieties 
of seed demand. This fact, coupled with the increasing extension of c .c- 
tricity to rural areas, explains the expansion which has taken place 
in recent years in the development of ground water resources. The 
expansion has taken place not only in areas which are without any 
other source of irrigation but also in alluvial tracts already comm am. J 
by existing canal systems; ground water exists in comparatively copious 
quantities in such areas and enables the farmer to grow more f l 
one crop on an assured basis. The remarkable development of 
cround water resources during recent years was stimulated b» the 
droughts of 1965-66 and 1966-67 which also happened to coincide 
with the development of high-yielding varieties which perform best 
under conditions of controlled and timely irrigation. The incr ;d 
availability of modern equipment for drilling and blasting and of 
pumpsets assisted in this process. The progress would not have been 
possible without commensurate financial resources. The expansion, 
reorganisation and strengthening of institutional sources of finances 
was, therefore, one of the most important developments which t 
place during this period. As against Rs. 112 crores from institutions 
such as the Agricultural Refinance Corporation, Land Development 
Banks, Central Co-operative Banks and Agro-Industries Corporations 
during the whole of the Third Plan period, the amount which was 
made available by these institutions during the three years 1966- o 
amounted to Rs. 230 crores. The net result of all these develop¬ 
ments is reflected in the addition of 175,000 private tubewells during 
the period 1966-69 when the total number of such tubewells at the 
end of the Third Five Year Plan was only 80 , 000 . Similarly, as 
against 2 2 lakh percolation wells which were improved by boring or 
deepening during the Third Plan, as many as 4.0 lakh wells were re¬ 
novated during 1966-69. 

11 . 9 . An important factor in computing the increase of area under 
minor irrigation is depreciation on existing works. The net in«.re - 
in irrigated area is the area of new irrigation less the depreciation 
on existing works. Schemes for the stabilisation of irrigation cover 
areas where irrigation was previously available but is now made more 
certain through supplemental measures. Stabilisation also me u t^ 
pro tection from flooding by means of small drainage and embanknK_ _ 

iDepreciation takes into account the irrigated area going out of use as a 
result of The useful life of the existing works coming to an end. 


sn i 

* % 4 M 
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schemes costing less than Rs. one lakh each. The progress for 
1951-69 is: 

Table 3 : Irrigated Area tanler Minor Irrigation 


(million hectares) 


year 

new 

irrigation 

added 

deprecia¬ 

tion 

on existing 
works 

net irriga- 
gated area 
(cumula¬ 
tive) 

benefits through sta¬ 
bilisation 

improve¬ 
ment of 
irrigation 
supply 

■ 

drainage 
and em¬ 
bankment 
benefit 

to 

< 2) 

(3) 


(5) 

(6) 

1950-51 



12 -9 

— 

, 

1951-52 to 1960-61 

4 0 

2-1 

14-8 

1 -3 

2 

1961-62 to 1968-69 






(estimated) 

61 

1 *9 

19 0 

2*0 

1 0 


11.10. The food shortage during 1965 and 1966 led to a reorienta¬ 
tion of the rural electrification programme. From the general objec¬ 
tive of electrifying villages, the focus was shifted to the energisation 
<.'f irrigation pumpsets and tubewells. Crash programmes were imple¬ 
mented with earmarked Central assistance. The actual investment 
during the Third Plan was Rs. 153 crores as against a Plan provision 
Rs. 105 crorcs. During the three years 1966-69, the investment 
\ s about Rs. 150 crores. The achievements for 1960-69 are as 
follows in relation to the commencement and end of the period : 


Table 4 : Energised Pump-sets 


year 

I u»- 


acirevement 
(thou, nos.) 

(1) i mil?: . a) 

1960-61 


192 

1968-69 (estimated) 


1087 -6 . 

Objectives :■ 2 ; v;' 1 £ ' ir : A • j. ■ iXsii ^ 











11.11. Some of the objectives of the Fourth Plan, specially 
those connected with maximisation of agricultural production, have al¬ 
ready been mentioned. These include the integrated use and efficient 
management of water resources, both surface and ground; extension of 
irrigation, major, medium and minor; and, in regard to new projects 
the choice wherever practicable^-subject to the constraint of resources 
® states sector—of those areas which are relatively deficient in 
assured rainfall as well irrigation. Many existing projects are 




1 
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designed for single-crop irrigation and protection against failure of - 
rain rather than for ensuring maximum agricultural production. The 
recent shift of emphasis towards optimal production from irrigated 
tracts will be kept in mind not only in the location and design of 
future works but in important details like the provision of field chan¬ 
nels and drainage. Due attention will be given to other connected 
aspects of agricultural development in the command area of the pro¬ 
jects such as land shaping, requirements of good seeds, fertilisers, 
credits, roads and marketing facilities, at the time of project formula¬ 
tion itself. Existing canals and tubewells, wherever necessary, will be 
remodelled or supplemented by construction of subsidiary irrigation 
works. Attention will be paid to the maintenance of existing works. 


11.12. Programmes of minor irrigation will be dovetailed with 
rural electrification schemes for energising clusters of wells or tube- 
wells. The focus of rural electrification will be the pumpset that is 
t© be energised rather than the village which is to be electrified. Among 
the new trends in the minor irrigation programme are the reduction 
•f subsidies, stress on State or community works for helping the small 
farmer, larger provision of institutional finance for private works, and 
the building up of organisations in the States and at the Centre to 
survey and develop ground water schemes. There will be emphasis 
on proper maintenance of pumping machinery and the irrigation tanks. 


11.13. On an average, it took about five to six years for effective 
utilisation of the potential created by major and even medium irriga¬ 
tion works. Better prices have given an incentive to the cultivator 
to reduce the delay in bringing his land under irrigated farming. Pro¬ 
grammes of land-shaping, construction of field channels and diversified 
services for the supply of seed, fertiliser and credit have helped farther 
to reduce the gap between creation and utilisation to an average of 
three to four years. Still further reduction has to be aimed at. Some 
of the practices mentioned above are being brought together in ayacut 
(area) development schemes. Ayacut (area) development schemas 
in the Nagarjunasagar and Kosi project areas have made noteworthy 
progress. 


11.14. Irrigation is a State subject. Almost all the outlays have 
to be accommodated within the State Plan ceilings. In order to pro¬ 
vide some weightage for major continuing works of irrigation and 
power, the Committee of the National Development Council had de¬ 
cided tliat 10 per cent of the aggregate amount of Central assistanoe 
should be reserved for allocation towards specified projects of diffhr- 

the State Plan outlays, priority has been given to p*o- 
num possible allocations considered essential for eonti 
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nuing the schemes on which appreciable progress has already been 
made. In respect of inter-State systems, such as Rajasthan Canal and 
Pong Dam project, progress in one State should correspond to that in 
another and should be maintained at the maximum pace feasible. 
This aspect has also been kept in view. There is emphasis in the 
Plan on the need for detailed investigations before formulation of new 
projects. The absence of adequate investigations has been a major 
cause of delays at different stages as well as increase in the estimates 
of cost. Provision has been made for adequate investigations of and 
advance action on new schemes for the Fifth Plan. It is necessary 
that the designing and construction of projects should take into ac¬ 
count the latest findings of research and development of technology. 
Necessary provision has been made for research in the Plan. 


11.15. Proposals for Major and Medium Schemes .—The spill 
over from continuing schemes and outlays for them are shown below : 



Table 5 : Major and 

Medium 

Schemes 


(Rs. crores) 

si. 

no. 

scheme 

estimated expendi- 
cost 1 ture end of 

1968-69* 

spill-over allocation 

for fourth 
plan 

(0) 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 

major schemes, each estimated to 
cost more than Rs. 20 crores 
on which appreciable progress 
has been made 

1605 

890 

715 

484 


major projects costing between 
Rs. 5 crores to Rs. 20 crores 
on which appreciable progress 
has been made • • 

280 

176 

104 

98 

3 

other major projects on which 
appreciable progress has not 
been made so far 

350 

12 

338 

86 

4 

medium schemes • • • 

225 

122 

103 

103 

5 

total .... 

2460 

1200 

1260 

M V |J 

771 

l 

As indicated by the states unto 

1-3-1970 



--- _ 


Pi evasion has been made in the Fourth Plan for all the maioi 
hemes on which appreciable progress has been made and for all th< 
medium schemes. An outlay of Rs. 685 crores has been provider 

l°il ^ rP T e u T 5 e spmover from these schemes into the Fifth 

wbjch substantial expenditure has already been incurred will L many 
tn anees be comple.eelot otherwise come to a stage when “e™fl, 

.tart accruing. The other major schemes with an outlay 
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Rs. 86 crores will reach various stages of construction and partial 
benefits will start accruing from some of them in the first year of the 
Fifth Plan. It is proposed to start new schemes, estimated to cost 
about Rs. 750 crores, mostly in the latter part of the Fourth Plan. 
An outlay of Rs. 140 crores is provided for them in the Fourth Plan. 
More than onc-third of this will be for medium schemes and the rest 
for major schemes. The medium schemes would be located mostly 
in scarcity and drought affected areas. Supplemental irrigation schemes 
will be encouraged, wherever the existing intensity of irrigation is low 
or the water allowance and the frequency of watering are inadequate 
for the implementation of modern agricultural practices. The total 

outlay on irrigation is : 


Table 6 : Outlay on Major and Medium Schemes 


sl. 

no. 

item 

outlay 
(Rs. crores) 

(0) 

(i) 

(2) 

I 

continuing schemes. 

771 -4 


new schemes ' 

140 *4 

3 

investigations and research in the states and union territories 

26 *5 

4 

research and design schemes of the central sector • 

15 *5 

5 

total . 

- - 

953 •» 


The State-wise details are given in Annexure I. 


11.16. Benefits .—During the Fourth Plan, about 4.8 million hec¬ 
tares irrigation potential would be created, of which 4.7 million hec¬ 
tares would be from the continuing schemes and 0.1 million hectares 
from new schemes. Utilisation is expected to be about 3.9 million 
hectares. Statewise details are given in Annexure II. 

11.17. River Basin Plans .—Comprehensive river basin planning, 
which takes due account of economic efficiency, will be given increas¬ 
ed attention. For integrated development of water and land re¬ 
sources, master plans have to be prepared for long-term development 
of irrigation in each river basin, including inter-State rivers. In pre¬ 
paring these plans, the optimum economical development of a river 
basin has to be kept in view, covering various aspects such as irriga¬ 
tion flood control, navigation and soil conservation. The develop¬ 
ment of groundwater resources would also need to be coordinated. 
Such development would often run across State boundaries. ^ orks 
would need to be executed in a State other than the one in which the 
benefit will accrue. Preparation of a few basin-wise plans will be taken 
vr> in the Fourth Plan so that future schemes dovetail into these plans. 
Provision for this work has been made in the Central sector. 
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11.18. Research .—Research in irrigation, hydraulics, soil mecha¬ 
nics and construction materials is being conducted in the Central Water 
and Power Research Station at Poona, Central Soil Mechanics and 
Concrete Research Station at Delhi and nineteen other research sta¬ 
tions in Slates. These stations are engaged in research on applied 
engineering as well as fundamental research. The research pro¬ 
grammes are coordinated by the Central Board of Irrigation and Power. 
With the larger programmes of development now being undertaken, 
the activities of these organisations will be broadened in the Fourth 
Plan. 


11.19. Proposals for Minor Schemes .—The financial ceiling for 
individual minor irrigation works hitherto in vogue was Rs. 15 lakhs. 
It has been decided to increase this ceiling to Rs. 25 lakhs in the 
plains and Rs. 30 lakhs in hill areas with effect from April 1 1970. 
The investments on minor irrigation schemes are derived from the 
public sector, the financing institutions and private resources. The 
public sector programmes are intended for State surface water schemes 
including river pumping projects, State tubewells, loans and subsidies 


to small farmers, purchase of equipment and contribution towards the 
purchase of debentures of the Land Development Banks. The outlays 
on minor irrigation in the Agriculture sector are: 



Table 7 

: Outlay for Minor Irrigation 


st. 

nj. 


. ' A hi fj& & jL i i 

outlay 
(Rs. crores) 

<0) 



(2> 

I 

3 

4 

states 

union territories * 
centre 

total 

• • • * « 

• • • » . 

* * • 

* * * • a 

501 -5 

6 *2 

8 0 

515 7 


Tbe major portion of the public sector outlay is expected to be spent 
on community works constructed by State Governments, panchayati 
raj inst iutions or other authorities. Such community works consist 
mostly of tanks, diversion projects, State tubewells and river pumping 

P .. ec ^ S ant ^ ofte » serve the important purpose of providing irrigation 
facilities to small fanners who are not otherwise able to provide thera- 

-eleves with irrigation facilities. Loans and subsidies from the pub¬ 
lic sector outlay are proposed to be restricted to small farmers. More¬ 
over, taccavi is proposed to be restricted to areas in which institutional 
financing is not yet adequately developed. The total public sector 
outlay on tacca< loans and subsidy is expected to be below Rs. 60 
crores. The State-wise outlays are shown in Annexure III Invest¬ 
ment on minor irrigation works financed by rhe institutional sector 
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including commercial banks, is estimated at about Rs. 650 crores (net 
after deducting Plan sector contribution towards debentures) while 
investment by cultivators from their own resources is estimated to be 
about Rs. 300 crores. 

11.20. The outlay on rural electrification with special emphasis on 
energising pumpsets and tubewells provided under public sector is 
indicated below: 


Table 8 : Outlay on Rural Electrification 


si. 

no. 









outlay 
(Rs. crores) 

(0) (1) 









(2) 

1 states • 

• 

■ 

m 

• 

• 

m 

m 

• 

285-15 

2 union territories 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

- 

m 

• 

9-54 

3 centre 

• 

* 

• 

* 

• 

m 

• 

* 

150 00 

4 total 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 


444 69 


A Rural Electrification Corporation with a plan outlay of Rs. 150 
crores has been set up in the public sector. This institution will pro¬ 
vide loans to the State Electricity Boards for energising irrigation 
pumpsets and generally promote the electrification of rural areas, on 
a project basis with the due regard to consideration of economic 
viability. Special note will be taken of the needs of the less advanced 
areas. The Corporation will also provide loans to a number of Rural 
Electric Cooperatives which will be set up during the Plan period. 
Additional funds for rural electrification are expected from financing 
institutions, such as the Agricultural Refinance Corporation, Land 
Development Banks and commercial banks. It is estimated that 1.25 
million pumpsets and tubewells in all will be energised during the 

Pian period. 1 JR it IH*i J 0 ; - •%;!• J \ ?• U 1 i £ lit j@ 11 i IR )£-'I L I 


11.21. Benefits .—The total benefits from minor irrigation on the 
basis of the investment envisaged from public, institutional and private 
sectors are expected during Fourth Plan to be as follows: 



Table 9 : Benefits from Minor Irrigation . 


sl. 

no. •; 


benefits 

(million 

hectares) 

(0) U 

U) 

- —-— • • - • - _m n J - mult ' V ' ri 

(2) 


1 new irrigation added • • • * ; 

2 depreciation on existing works 1 • • 

3 net new ini gated area . 

4 benefits due to improvement of irrigation supplies 

5 benefits due to drainage and embankments 

__ _. _ ‘ _ )ll . , r T _ ■ - -£i- i - - — -- — - — - tmm > - ■ ■ ■ ~ 

f m f - • S 

"ipjease c *ee para 11.9. 
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11.22. Irrigation Statistics .—For the proper assessment of benefit 
flowing from irrigation schemes, it is necessary to collect regularly 
accurate irrigation statistics of the area under major, medium and 
minor'irrigation schemes including the production or yield per hectare 
from the irrigated areas separately. At present, irrigation statistics are 
drawn from two sources; one is the land utilisation statistics, com¬ 
piled annually by the State Land Records and Revenue authorities; 
the other source is the periodical progress reports furnished by the 
State Governments on the irrigation schemes taken up under the 
Plan. The discrepancies which often exist between the two sets of 
figures need to be eliminated by proper verification at the State level. 



* w 

11.23. Water Resources .—A Panel on Water Resources has been 
set up which will advise, in the light of scientific and technological 
considerations, on long-term planning of water resources including 
their assessment, exploitation and conservation. It will recommend the 
lines of research and investigation necessary for the integrated use 
of suface and ground water resources. It will also consider other im¬ 
portant aspects, such as water-logging and salinity. As a step towards 
long-term planning, it will indicate the priorities to be followed in 
the survey and exploitation of water resources, both surface and under¬ 
ground. In its interim report, the Panel has stressed the need to co¬ 
ordinate the work of collection of data in respect of surface and 
ground water on the part of the various State Departments and the 
Central Ministries. Such data would help in projecting the tL-niands 
of the various sectors such as agriculture, industry and domestic water 
supply, both in urban and rural areas and indicate how best the avail¬ 
able resources of water could be utilised for various purposes, thus fil¬ 
ing into a water plan : 

11.24. An Irrigation Commission has been set up with the follow¬ 
ing terms of reference : 




(1) to review the development of irrigation since 1903. when 
tile last Irrigation <3ommission submitted its recommen¬ 
dations, and report on the contribution made by irrigation 
to increasing the productivity of land and in providing in¬ 
surance against the vagaries of rainfall!; 


( 2 ) 


io examine in detail the irrigation facilities available in 
chronically drought affected and food deficit areas and 
suggest essential and minimum irrigation [works to be 
undertaken promptly in such areas; hf 1 |lT. ||' |j l 


|r} L ' r ® w U P, a broad outline of development of 


type 


irrigation 


■ — ^ ^ IP- ^ 

chieving self-sufficiency in cereals and 





*» 
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for maximising the production of other crops and to make 
a broad assessment of the funds required for ttic purpf e. 

(4) to examine the adequacy of water supply in major irri¬ 
gation projects; 


(5) to examine the admin rathe and organisational set-up 
for the planning, execution and operation of irrigation 
works, particularly with a view to the speedy completion 
of projects and reduction of their gestation period. 


(6) to suggest criteria for sanctioning of irrigation project*; 

1 i Hand 


(7) to examine any other matter incidental or related to the 
development of irrigation in the country and make su t- 
able recommendation*. 


fiie Commission has been requested to report by March 1971. 


11.25. Water Management. —For the optimum utilisation and 
conservation of water resources, as also for intensifying agricultural 
pr dt jtivitv, it has been recognised that proper distribution and 
management of water on the field is essential through measures such 
as land shaping, construction of field channels and provision of adequate 
draina :e. Attention is being given to studies and investigations de- 
signed to improve the efficiency of water management, public and 
private, with due regard to all the relevant factors such as soil cond 
tions, plant water relationship, farm practices and farm management 
It is proposed to study the effect of inter ty of irrigation on the socio¬ 
economic conditions of a region and to formulate proposals so that the 
benefits go to the largest section of the population while keeping in 
view the aspect of higher production. Three water management pro¬ 
ject' have been started in the Central sector. They are situated in 
Bellary district in the Tungabhadra project area of Mysore, in Patiai3 
district in the Bhakra project command in Punjab and in the Dohri- 
ghat Pumped Canal command in Azamgarh district in Uttar Pradesh. 
These projects are expected to throw light on the problems connected 
with efficient water management and to ~erv o ^ * tr i ^ — 
technical personnel and farmers. Three more pilot projects of a 
sin ir nature are proposed to be taken up in the Fourth Plan period. 


11.26. Groundwater Investigations .—If the States are to take full 
advantage of the opportunities offered during the Fourth Plan for 
groundwater dev elopment, they have to set up adequate organisations 
for survey and exploration. Thus, geo-hv drological special s hav»» 
U be appointed and equipped for the ta'k of carrying out a rapid 
ass ment of groundwater resources and giving expert advice to the 
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farmer with regard to the type of well he should install. The engi¬ 
neering problems involved will similarly have to be dealt with by 
specialists in that line and arrangements will have to be made for the 
supervision of work done by public organisations and contractors. 
While a few States have made a beginning towards the creation of 
adequate groundwater organisations, a great deal of work remains to 
be done and needs to be taken up on a priority basis. For example, 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Haryana, Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa, 
Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu have set up geo-hydrological organisations 
of their own. The activities of these State Geo-hydrological Units 
should progressively include : (a) undertaking test drilling ( limited 
to shallow depths) in the areas cleared by the Geological Survey of 
India (GSU; (b) preparing additional geo-hydrologica! features in 
the base maps prepared by the G.S.I.; (c> undertaking rapid assess¬ 
ment surveys adopting empirical approach for providing day to day 
active support to the development programme in hand and proposed; 
and (d) undertaking comprehensive regional studies for ground water 
assessment in collaboration with the Exploratory Tubewells Organisa¬ 
tion (ETO) and GSI. Another important function of these units would 
be to disseminate geo-hydrological information in the form of maps, 
guidelines or pamphlets indicating design and spacing of suitable types 
of wells for use by the local agencies concerned with groundwater 
development and to provide consultancy service to farmers in such 
matters as pinpointing sites for wells, design of wells and the type and 
size of water lift appliances to be installed. At the Central level, res¬ 
ponsibility for prospecting for water and for the preparation of basal 
geo-hydrological maps without which detailed studies cannot be under¬ 
taken by State Governments must be regarded as the responsibility 
of the Geological Survey of India. During the Fourth Plan, the 
groundwater wing of the Geological Survey of India will have to 
orient its programme towards covering the priority areas proposed 
for development by the State Governments. ETO in the Department of 
Agriculture carries out deep exploratory drilling in non-hard-rock 
areas. This organisation has also taken up quantitative assessment of 
groundwater resources in a few areas in Rajasthan. It has to coordi¬ 
nate its activities with those of the GSI. Research and studies are 
required in matters such as the hydrology of hard rock areas and im¬ 
provement in the designs of wells and tubewells. The problem of 
saline infestation in certain parts of the country, particularly the coastal 
areas, also needs to be investigated and remedied before irreversible 
damage is done by indiscriminate pumping. The methods of artificial 
recharge of groundwater, specially in areas where water is scarce, is 
another important item where study and research are necessary with 
a view to formulating the necessary programmes 

L3PC/70—11 
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11.27. Revenues .—The direct revenues from major and medium 
irrigation projects are water rates, irrigation cess and betterment levy. 
These charges are collected by State Governments from users. A 
rate is charged for irrigation water and varies with the crop grown 
and the area irrigated. These rates are different in different States 
and vary widely. The irrigation systems are at present working at a 
loss in all States, mostly because of interest charges on investments 
on major projects under construction with long gestation periods and 
also to some extent on account of increased costs of maintenance and 
operation. The current annual loss is of the order of Rs. 80 crores 
(Annexure IV). Irrigation facilities are available only to the people 
in the areas commanded by the system. It is appropriate that the 
beneficiaries should pay for them and not impose a burden on the rest 
of the community. While prices of agricultural produce have increas¬ 
ed and cultivators from the irrigated land have been deriving 
higher profits, there has not been a commensurate increase in water 
rates. The Nijalingappa Committee, which was set up to suggest ways 
and means of improving financial returns from irrigation projects said 
in 1965 : “Water rates should be on the basis of a suitable percentage 
of the additional net benefit to the farmer from an irrigated crop where 
with the available data, this can be worked out. These rates may be 
fixed at 25% to 40% of the additional net benefit keeping in view 
factors like rainfall, water requirements, yield and' value of crop. 
Where it is not feasible to work out the additional net benefits, water 
rates may be fixed, to start with, as a suitable percentage of gross 
income to the farmer from the irrigated crop. Rates in this case may 
be 5 to 12 per cent of the gross income and should be worked up to. 
Water rates should be reviewed every 5 years. Required data regard¬ 
ing additional net benefit should be continuously collected for this 
purpose.” Although some States have initiated steps to implement the 
recommendations of the Committee, there is scope for increasing water 
rates progressively and levying or increasing irrigation cess with a 
view to effecting a substantial reduction in the losses and making 
adequate provision for the proper maintenance of irrigation works. 

11.28. The irrigation charges for minor irrigation schemes under 
the public sector are levied by State Governments, Zila Parishads and 
Panchayats on the basis of the area of the crop irrigated, 
irrigation schemes and tubewells, water rates are also charged on 
volumetric basis. The present rates seldom cover the operation and 
depreciation charges. State Governments should give serious consi¬ 
deration to upward revision of the rates so that they cover at least 
the maintenance, operation and depreciation charges and also yield 
some interest on capital. For making full use ot the facilities pro¬ 
vided by Government, a two-part tariff should be introduced, especially 


In some lilt 
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in liit irrigation schemes operated by electric and diesel pinups. The 
two-part tariff may comprise of a fixed charge on the basis of area 
together with an additional charge based on the quantity of water 
used or the number of waterings given. The State Electricity Boards 
are incurring substantial losses on the Rural Electrification Programme 
on account of long distribution lines with sparse load, large seasonal 
fluctuations in consumption, and low tariff rates for agricultural con¬ 
sumption. The development of industrial loads in rural areas will be 
beneficial to the overall economy of the system. The Electricity Boards 
may also consider a suitable increase in the existing tariff rates. A 
two-part tariff, comprising a fixed charge on the basis of horse power 
and another charge based on the energy consumed, can be devised. 
This would encourage intensive working of the pu upsets, selling of 
water to adjoining farmers and better utilisation of the tubewell poten- 


Flood Control 

11.29. The total area liable to floods that can be reasonably pro- 

5*2 J 16 mUli °" Scares. The average annual area affected by 
floods during 1953 to 1968 was six million hectares, of which the area 
under crop was about two million hectares. Flood problems are 
serious in certain States like Assam, Bihar, U.P. and West Bengal. 
Since the initiation of the national programme of flood control in 1954 

Pr0gress f has be !° made in Protecting areas from floods and 

1968-69 was SeStl0n ° VeraI1 P ro 2 res s made until the end of the 

(i) construction of 6900 km. of new embankments; 

(ii) 9200 km. of drainage channels; 

(iii) 178 town protection schemes; and 

(iv) raising of over 4582 villages above flood level. 

In addition, embankments have been rai«w»d . . 

instances. As a result nearlv To T* stren S thened » many 

subjected to good dam’ ” We bee^T ° f *“* usuaIly 

anti-waterlogging works are closety reS nfS attd 
have, therefore, to be ftMmS • ■ to Im S atl0n - Schemes 

measures taken in one h ^ an migrated manner so that 

neighbouring area. Waterlog has “s'ed t Pr ° bIem , “ 
particularly in Puniah anri t? S S mcreased m recent years, 

measures have been taken _®^ana and extens ’ Ve anti-waterlogging 

.0 lay greater eXlst the?ettL W un 5 . * * P™P«ed 

timely warnings may reduce loss of life and damage! 
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A programme to survey more precisely the areas prone to flooding, 
drainage congestion and water-'logging will be taken up. For the 
flood management of the Brahmaputra, there will be dredging in select¬ 
ed reaches on an experimental basis to reduce damage to the embank¬ 
ments. Ajq outlay of Rs. 133 crores has been provided for flood 
control, drainage, anti-waterlogging and anti-sea erosion. The State- 
wise outlays are shown in Annexure V. An outlay of Rs. 50 e ores 
is on con tinuing schemes. The programme is expected to give reason¬ 
able protection to an additional 1.5 million hectares through he con¬ 


struction of 1200 fc 
and 40 town orotec 


embankments, 2500 km 


11.30. Soil Conservation .—Large sums of money are being invest¬ 
ed in increasing storage reservoirs for irrigation and power genera¬ 
tion. It is important that the life of these reservoirs is not shortened 
by excessive flows of silt and sediment from the catchment areas. The 
programme of soil conservation was executed in 13 river valley catch¬ 
ments in the Third Plan. Up to the end of 1968-69, 7100 sq. km. 
were treated, involving an outlay of Rs. 23 crores. In addition, 
164 silt observation posts have been established in sub-catchments, 
aerial photographs for 12 project catchments have been taken, and 
air-photo interpretation for 1,34,300 sq. km. has been completed. All 
the States except West Bengal, Jammu and Kashmir and Bihar have 
enacted legislation on soil and water conservation. It is proposed to 
start work on 8 new projects and extend the work on existing projects 
to cover an area of 5000 sq. km. in the Fourth Plan, with an outlay 
of about Rs. 27 crores in the agricultural sector. 


11.31. The main outlays are summarised below: 

Table 10 : Outlay on Irrigation and Flood Control 


(Rs. crores) 

sl. 

no. 


irrigation 
(major and 
medium) 

irrigation 

(minor) 

rural 

electrifica¬ 

tion 

fioed 

control 

(0) 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 

states 

934 -7 

501 -5 

285 -2 

115-6 

2 

union territories 

. 3 -6 

6 *2 

9 *5 

9*1 

3 

centre 

15 -5 

8 0 

150 0 

8*0 

4 

total 

953 8 

515 -7 

444-7 

132-7 
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ANNEXU RE I 


States isc Outlays for Nlajov aticl Nfedittm Irrigat ion Programme 


23 Tripura 

24 central schemes 

25 total (ly 19+24) 


(Rs. crores) 


sl- state/union territory 
no. 

continuing 

schemes 

new 

schemes 

investiga¬ 

tion 

research 
and mis¬ 
cellaneous 
items 

total 

(0) (I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 

states 

771 -25 

137 42 

26 -08 

934 -75 

2 

Andhra Pradesh 

74-83 

— 

1 *17 

76 -00 

3 

Assam • 

3 -84 

3 -53 

0-30 

7 -67 

4 

Bihar 

97 -00 

13-15 

0-85 

111 00 

5 

Gujarat 

78 -31 

21 -79 

2-90 

103 -00 

6 

Haryana 

19-03 

10 -64 

0-23 

29 -90 

7 

Jammu and Kashmir ■ 

0-65 

4-69 

0-32 

5-66 

8 

Kerala 

26 -25 

— 

0-50 

26 -75 

9 

Madhya Pradesh 

56 -56 

21 -50 

5-00 

83 06 

10 

Maharashtra 

118 -53 

13 *72 

10-00 

142 -25 

ii 

Mysore 

59 -00 

15 -25 

1 00 

75 -25 

12 

Nagaland 

* - 




13 

Orissa 

20-17 

3 -78 

1 -05 

25 00 

14 

Punjab 

12-58 

2-87 

0-43 

15 *88 

15 

Rajasthan 

81 -11 

7-42 

0-20 

88 *73 

16 

Tamil Nadu 

20-31 

15-24 

0-05 

35 -60 

17 

Uttar Pradesh 

85-12 

3-30 

1 -58 

90 00 

18 

West Bengal 

17 -96 

0-54 

0-50 

19 00 

19 union territories 

Oil 

3-00 

0-45 

3 -56 

10 

21 

Cioa, Daman and Diu 
Manipur • • 

— 

2-70 

0-30 

3 -00 

22 

Pondicherry * 

0-11 

0-30 

0-10 

o -ns 

0-10 

n -a/? 


771 -36 


140 -42 


15 50 
42 03 



15 50 
953 81 
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ANNE XU RE III 


State-wise Outlays for Minor Irrigation Programme 


si. 

no. 

state 


outlay for 
fourth plan 

(Rs. crores) 

(0) 

(1) 


(2) 


I states 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 


4 Bihar 

5 Gujarat 

6 Haryana 

7 Jammu and Kashmir 

8 Kerala 

9 Madhya Pradesh 

10 Maharashtra • 

11 Mysore 

12 Nagaland 

13 Orissa 

14 Punjab 

15 Rajasthan 

16 Tamil Nadu 

17 Uttar Pradesh 

18 West Bengal 

19 union territories 

20 central schemes 

21 total {1+19+20) 


501 -53 
30 00 
15 15 
54 00 
30 *22 
9*63 
7 -64 
10 00 

37-90 
70 00 

32 00 
0-85 

12- 50 
23 -20 

13- 00 
32-70 
96 -00 
26 -74 

6 1 * 
8 * 0 * 


515 72 
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IRRIGATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 


ANNEXURE V 


State-wise Outlays for Flood Control, Drainage, Anti-Water logging 


14 Punjab 


15 Rajasthan 


16 Tamil Nadu 


17 


Jp, Uttar Pradesh 

18 West Bengal 

19 union territories 


20 

Dadra and Nagar ifaveli 

21 

Delhi 

22 

Goa, Daman and Diu 

23 

Himachal Pradesh 

24 

Manipur 

25 

Pondicherry • • 

26 

Tripura 

27 central schemes 

28 total (1+19+27) 



and Anti-Sea Erosion Programme 

(Rs. crores) 

si. 

no. 

state/union territory 

outlay for 
fourth plan 

(0) 

(i) 

(2) 

1 states • • * • • • . 

115 -64 

2 

* 

Andhra Pradesh •*-**... 

10-00 

3 

Assam • . 

30 -54 

4 

Bihar 

10-00 

5 

Gujarat 

7 -00 

6 

Haryana 

9-00 

7 

8 

lammu and Kashmir. 

Kerala 

6-25 

6-53 

9 

10 

Madhya Pradesh 

Maharashtra 

0-50 

1 -50 

11 

Mysore 

2 00 

12 

13 

Nagaland 

Orissa • . 

m • m 

2 00 


11 -28 


2 - 8 ^ 


2 -25 


8 00 


5 90 


9 12 


0 01 


6-00 


0 • 20 


0 -40 


1 -00 


0-48 


1 -00 


8 -00 


132 -7 6 

































CHAPTER 12 


POWER 


The sources of electric power are large and varied. They are coai, 
oil natural gas, atomic fuel and water. Low grade coal is available 


in plenty, deposits of thoriu 


_ __ ^ useful as nuclear fuel occur in large 

quantities, and only a seventh of the potential water resources avail¬ 
able has been harnessed for electricity at the commencement of the 
Fourth Plan. Lignite, natural gas and refinery gas are being utilised 
for power generation where they are available. Exploration for oil 
continues. The Atomic Energy Commission will establish a research 
and a prototype breeder reactor for providing thorium as an economic 


fissile material for power generation. Generation o: low cost power, 
thermal or hydro, is as important as adequate generation. It is for 
this reason that large sized thermal power stations are being located 
near the collieries, washeries and oil refineries. The effort to produce 
more and cheaper power is one on which the concerned organisations 
at the Centre and in the States are continually engaged. The Govern¬ 


ment has constituted a committee of technical experts to go into the 
question of effecting economies in the cost of generation, transmission 
and distribution of electricity. This committee’s recommendations are 
expected to be available in 1970. 


12.2. The progress in the generation of electricity has been 
significant : 

Table 1 : Growth of Electricitv Generation and Consumption 

*r & 

installed electricity electricity 
generating generated consumed 

capacity at during the dui ng the* 


year 

the end of 
the year 
(mill, kw 1 

year 

(mill, kwh) 

year 

(mill, kwh) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1960.61 

5 -65 

20123 

16644 


10-17 

36825 

30366 


14-29 

51700 

41400 
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Average annual growth rate of generating capacity was 12.5 per cent 

during the Third Plan and 12.6 per cent during the three Annual Plan 

periods. The growth of installed capacity by type of plant is given 
below : 


Table 2 : Growth of Installed Capacity by Type of Plant 


si. item 

no. 

unit 


1960-61 

1965-66 

1968-69 

(0) 

(D 

(-> 


"(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 

installed capacity 

mill. kw 

* 

5 65 

10 17 

14 -29 

2 

hydro 

mill, kw 

• 

1 -92 

4 ‘10 

5-91 

3 

thermal • 

mill, kw 

■ 

3-40 

5 -65 

7 *88 

4 

diesel 

mill, kw 

• 

0-33 

0-42 

0 -50 

5 

energy generated 

million kwh 

• 

20123 

36825 

51700 

6 

public utilities 

million kwh 


16937 

32990 

47350 

7 

hydro 

million kwh 

■ 

7837 

15225 

20744 

8 

thermal • 

million kwh 

■ 

8732 

17441 

26275 

9 

diesel 

million kwh 

* 

368 

324 

331 

10 

power units in 







industrial establishments 


3186 

3835 

4350 


12.3 A number of schemes of power generation fell behind sche¬ 
dule during the Second and Third Plan periods. As against a target 
of 6.9 million kW of installed capacity for 1960-61 the actual capacity 
commissioned was 5.65 million kW. This led to power cuts and a 
staggering of loads in some regions. The target for the Third Plan was 
12.69 million kW of installed capacity. The actual capacity com¬ 
missioned was 10.17 million kW. The outbreak of hostilities in 1962 
and 1965 and other factors delayed the implementation of the projects 
Power supply at the end of the Third Plan remained unsatisfactory.' 

uring the three Annual Plans priority was again accorded for the 
completion ol the projects which were in advanced stages of construe- 

r, kw ° f ***** «*«&,***„ 

7«9 7 during the Third Plan, was installed between 1966 and 

in h appreciable addition, coupled with a slower rate of growth 

demand has made the power position at the beginning of the Fourth 

areas satlsfa ^ tor y exce P l tor marginal shortages in some 

thTtr Arrang ) f ments are be “S made to transmit surplus energy from 

capacft I v‘durin7rh S 77 £7* areaS ’ 11,6 addition ot grating 

capacity during the Third Plan in each State and during the three 
Annual Plans is indicated in Annexure I ^ 

S| J 2 / 4 - ^reonneeUon between State 'grid systems enabling inter- 

Plan. ThI er Rh P T r ’ Was 3 signiflcant development during th! Third 

^wer supply in the Bihar-DVC-Wes, Ben^l re^ wfs cau^ 
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concern in 1961 on account of large increase in demand from certain 
important industries and breakdowns in certain power plants. Surplus 
power available from the Rihand power station was transmitted to the 
Bihar-DVC-West Bengal region. Similarly, in order to overcome 
the power shortage in Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Kerala during 
1965-66, surplus power from Mysore was made available. Construc¬ 
tion of inter-State lines received priority during the three Annual 
Plans. Inter-State lines between Mysore and Maharashtra as well as 
between Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra were established early in 
1969. Delhi was able to supply surplus power to Uttar Pradesh and 
Haryana, and Kerala commenced bulk supply of surplus power to 
Tamil Nadu through newly-constructed inter-State lines. 


12.5. The Third Plan envisaged that all power stations should x 
inter-connected to form State, zonal or super-grids so that the generation 
capacities are pooled and used to the best advantage of the region. 
For formation of grids, the country has been divided in to five regions,, 
each with a Regional Electricity Board. The regions are : 


Northern 

Western 

Southern 

Eastern 

North-Eastern 


Ja mm u and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh 
Punjab, Haryana, Delhi, Uttar Pradesh,. 
Rajasthan and Chandigarh. 

Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, 
and Goa. 


Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Mysore* 
Kerala and Pondicherry. 

West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and D.V.C. 
Assam, Manipur, N.E.F.A. and Nagaland. 


12.6. The progress on transmission sche: 



ies is as follows : 


Table 3 : Progress of Transmission Schemes 

(circuit km) 


year 



above 

500 volts 
but upto 
11/15 kV. 

above 

11/15 kV 
but upto 
66/78 kV. 

110 kV 
and 
above 

total 

a) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1960-61 • 

9 

* 

102027 

41960 

13901 

157888 

1965-66 • 

9 

m 

185969 

76358 

28491 

I 

290818 

1968-69 (estimated) • 

9 

9 

291000 

194200 

485200 


the Third Plan, the additions made to transmission and distriou- 
i were not commensurate with the increase in generation capacity. 
,t the three Annual Plans, however, the position has improved to¬ 
re extent The transmission systems need appreciable strengthening 
l improvement during the Fourth Plan period. 
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12 7. Rural Electrification has received increasing importance. 
At the end of the Second Plan 25,630 villages had been electrified. By 
the end of March 1969, the number of electrified villages increased to 
71,280. Energisation of irrigation pump sets forms an important 
programme under rural electrification. By 1968-69 about 10,87,567 
pumps were in operation as against about 513,000 sets in 1966 and 
192,000 sets in 1961. 


12.8. The per capita consumption of electricity was 38 kWh at 
the end of 1960-61. It increased to 61-4 kWh by the end of the 
Third Plan and to 79 kWh. at the end of 1968-69. Industry continues 
to be the largest consumer. There has, however, been a significant in¬ 
crease in power consumption by agriculture during the past five years. 
Category-wise utilisation of electrical energy consumed is given in 


Annexure II. 


Outlays 

12.9. The outlay for power in the public sector in the Fourth 
Plan is Rs. 2447.57 crores. The distribution is as follows : 


Table 4 : Outlay for Power 

(Rs. crores) 


sl. 

no 

item 

* 

states 

union 

territories 

centre 

centrally 

sponsored 

total 

(0) 

<i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1 

generation 

974 06 

25 -48 

255 10 

— 

1254 64 

2 

continuing schemes * 

823 -82 

25 -00 

210-10 


1058 -92 

3 

new schemes 

150-24 

0-48 

45 *00 

— 

195 -72 

4 

transmission and dis- 







tribution 

645-51 

44-27 

9-80 

22 -00 

721 -58 

5 

rural electrification 

285-15 

9-54 

150-00 

*» 

444 -69 

6 

investigation and mis- 







cellaneous * 

14-35 

2-49 

9-82 


26 -66 

7 totuf (1 -j~4 to 5) • 

1919 -07 

81 -78 

424 -72 

22 -00 

2447 *57 


The private sector is expected to provide about Rs. 75 crores, pri¬ 
marily on strengthening of their distribution net work. 

12.10. Within the outlay for the cont inuing generation schemes 
and new schemes the States would be able to add 6.937 million kW 
to their installed capacity. Major hydel projects such as Beas (Dehar), 
Yamuna, Ramganga, Ukai, Subernarekha, Sharavatty, Idikki, Balimela 
and large thermal stations at Santaldih, Kothagudem, Nasik, Koradi, 
Dhuvaran and Ukti will go into operation during the Plan period. 
Annexure III gives the list of continuing schemes which are expected to 
yield benefits during this period. For the new schemes, an outlay of 
Rs. 150.24 crores has been provided in the States Plan. These schemes 
are yet to be identified. With the formation of the regional grids 
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and establishment ol central load despatch stations, selection of new 
generation schemes would be so made as to fit with the load charac¬ 
teristics of the region and generally to serve the regional requirements 
as a whole. 


12.11. In the State Plans, a provision of Rs. 645.51 crores has been 
made for transmission and distribution programmes in view of the 
persisting imbalance between generating capacity and the transmis¬ 
sion and distribution facilities. Also the States contemplate a 
programme of energising 12,50,000 irrigation pump sets during the 
Plan period. As such a large programme is feasible only if it is 
supported by an equally large programme of transmission and distri¬ 
bution, each State will have to ensure that the necessary transmission 
and transformation facilities arc available. Emphasis has been laid 
on inter-State and inter-regional lines so that the power system in 
each region can be operated on an integrated basis. The regional 
power systems are proposed to be inter-linked to form an all-India 
grid within the Plan period. For constructing these lines, a provision 
of Rs. 22 crores is set apart as a Centrally-sponsored programme. 
Normally only 220 KV lines are proposed to be included in this 
programme except in some areas where 132 KV lines suit the long¬ 
term needs. A list of lines which are proposed to be taken up during 
the Plan period is at Annexure IV. For the operation of regional 
grids the establishment of central load despatching stations in each 
region will be necessary for which provision has been made. 


12.12. Rural Electrification .—Within the States Plan provision 
of Rs. 285.15 crores for Rural Electrification Programmes, the States 
would be able 'to energise about 7,50,000 pump sets. A Rural 
Electrification Corporation with a Plan outlay of Rs. 150 crores has 
been set up in the public sector for financing selected rural electrifi¬ 
cation^ programmes in the States. This investment would ^»«na«nent 

the States’ programmes and enable them to energise 
5,00,000 pump sets. State-wise distribution of the irrigation pump 
oncir m c O firm nrncrammp. is riven in Annexure V. 


additional 


12.13. The Union Territories depend largely on tne neignoouims 
States for supplv of power. Schemes in hand in the territories. are 
expected to be completed during the Plan period and add 0.17 million 
kW of installed capacity. No new generation schemes are include 
in their Plans. Out of Rs. 44.27 crores proposed to be invested on 
transmission and distribution in the Union Territories, about Rs 2V 
crores will be for building up transmission and distribution s\stem 
in Delhi only. 4000 pump sets are expected to be energised in the 

Union Territories. ' .v . 1 T H. J 
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12.14. Centre’s Programme .—The provision of Rs. 210 crores in 

the Central Plan on continuing generation schemes includes Rs. 120 

crores on atomic power generation, Rs. 49.25 crores on the Badarpur 

thermal station, Rs. 38.85 crores on D.V.C. schemes, Rs>. 2 

crores on the Neyveli thermal station. The first atomic power station 

at Tarapur of 380 MW capacity has gone into operation in 1969. 

In the second station at Ranapratap Sagar, the first unit of 200 MW 

is expected to be commissioned by 1971, and the second unit about two 

years later. In the third station at Kalpakkam (400 MW), the first 

unit (200 MW) is expected to go into operation in 1973-74. A 

provision of Rs. 15 crores has been made in the Plan for advance 

action on a new atomic power station, the location of which has yet to 

be decided. The ninth thermal unit of 100 MW at Neyveli has gone 

into operation during 1969-70 and the station has now a total capacity 

of 600 MW. The D.V.C. programme includes installation of ttvo 

thermal sets of 120 MW each at Chandrapura. The Badarpur thermal 

station of 300 MW installed capacity is expected to have its first unit 

m operation in 1971-72 and other two units are expected to follow in 

1972-73. Three new Central projects Loktak hydro-electric project in 

Manipur, Baira-Siul hydro-electric project in Himachal Pradesh and 

Salal hydro-electric project in Jammu and Kashmir are included in 'he 

Central Plan. Loktak and Baira-Sial schemes are scheduled to «o into 
operation towards the end of the Plan. - 


12.15. The Central generating stations would be feeding into their 
respective regional grids. The establishment of central stations will 
epen on the beneficiary States agreeing to a minimum offtake of 
5^? 8 * optmam load factor in order to ensure that central stations 

dlsed tu,J y and operated economically; to the establishment 
ot suitable transmission systems and tariff for power sold 


12.16. Out of 9.264 million kW generating capacity being added 

JFi thC P ^ eriod ’ pIant and equipment for about 4.859 million 
kW of capacity will be supplied by the indigenous public-sector 

Ai“ aC.? 3 sflnS* W0U ' d be fr ° m . forei S" 

". ' kW capacity plant and equipment w T ould be 

m van° us stages of manufacture in these undertakings for supply to 

£enernt^ r pr °^ ect , s ; In addition, plant and equipment for new 
generahon schemes which are yet to be identified would be under 

country 0 ft? ID S?* factones - There *S adequate capacity in the 

imnoit^of ,nrE anUfaCtUre ° f ° ther heaVy electrical equipment and no 
port of such equipment is envisaged in future. 

nnJar’ 17 ' lQ Annexure Yh die distribution of Plan outlays for different 

progra ^ mes and die additional benefits available from the 
es are indicated. On the basis of the outlay for power generation 
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a net installed capacity of 23 milli on k\V can be achieved, allowing 
foi retirement of 0.4 million kW of old and obsolete plant. Out of 
the 23 million kW capacity, 9.42 million kW will be from hydro, 12.75 
milli on kW from thermal and 0.98 million kW from nuclear stations. 
The level of utilisation of available capacity is at present low. There is 
scope for improving efficiency of operation. For maximising utilisation 
of the available capacity and also for meeting the peak demands on 
their systems, some of the States may have to resort to fuller utilisa¬ 
tion of stand-by capacities. Integrated operation of State grid systems 
utilising inter-State lines should also be adopted for maximising 
benefits. 


12.18. A number of hydro and thermal schemes will be under 
construction towards the end of the Plan. On completion during the 
Fifth Plan, these will provide an additional capacity of about 3.37 
milli on kW. With a provision of about Rs. 200 crores on new generation 
programmes, additional generating schemes would be included in the 
Plan for completion during the Fifth Plan period. Some of the major 
steam stations particularly those located or under construction near 
washeries and collieries, are designed for development in stages. Addi¬ 
tional units can be installed at these stations in shorter construction 
periods during the Fifth Plan. 

12.19. Electricity Board Finances .—At present the financial work¬ 
ing of most of the Electricity Boards is not satisfactory. The Electricity 
(Supply) Act requires the State Electricity Boards to review their 
operations from time to time with a view to becoming self-supporting. 
In some States, large part of the electricity generated is sold to bulk 
consumers below the cost of generation. The increase in the cost of 
materials, lubricants, fuels and wages has further increased the opera¬ 
tion and maintenance expenditure of the Boards. A committee on the 
Working of the State Electricity Boards (Venkataraman Committee) 
was set up in 1964 for examining the financial working of the Electri¬ 
city Boards. One of the recommendations made by the Committee 
was that in the first phase, the Boards should aim at revenues sufficient 
to cover operational and maintenance charges, contribution to the 
general and depreciation reserves and interest charges on the capital 
base. In the second phase, the Boards should aim at an overall return of 
11 per cent (interest 6 per cent; general reserve i per cent; electricity 
duty It per cent and net profit 3 per cent) after meeting the operation, 
maintenance and depreciation charges. The main endeavour of the 
Boards should be to build sufficient surpluses for re-investment for further 
growth by improved efficiency in operation, fuller utilisation of avail¬ 
able capacity and rationalising tariffs. It is necessary to ensure that 
these recommendations are implemented by the State Electricity Boar s. 
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12.20. Other programmes which have been included and for 
which provision has been made in the Plan are : 


(i) preliminary survey of hydro power generation sites; 

(ii) research work connected with power generation, trans¬ 
mission and distribution; 

(iii) power equipment testing centres; 

Civ) consultancy service for power development; and 
(v) training of thermal power station operating personnel. 


12.21. A country-wide programme for carrying out pre-investment 

survey of hydro electric sites is under implementation. New sites 

will be taken up for investigation during the Plan period. The Central 

Board of Irrigation and Power together with Electricity Boards have 

set up 18 research units since 1961-62. Besides, research on certain 

problems is being carried out in the University of Roorkee and the 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. In addition applied research 

on problems concerned with generation, transmission and distribution 

is being carried out in the Power Research Institute, Bangalore, and 

the Switchgear Testing and Development Station at Bhopal. Fault 

locators, methods of testing, transformer oils and ‘hot sticks’, developed 

by the Power Research Institute from indigenous materials have been 

of use to the State Electricity Boards in the operation of their systems. 

Provision has been made for the extension of the Switchgear Testing 

Centre at Bhopal. An organisation has been set up in Central Water 

and Power Commission to provide consultancy services for authorities 
in charge of generation projects. 

of two training institutes for the 


The Plan p 
operational 
1 Durgapur. 


personnel of thermal 
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ANNEX URE 11 


Pattern of Utilisation of Electrical Energy Consumed (including Con¬ 
sumption in Self-generating Industrial Establishments) 

(in million kwh) 


81 . 

no. 

class of utilisation 


1960-61 

1965-66 

1968-69 

( 0 ) 

o ) 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

1 

domestic or residential light and 
power • • • • 

small 

• # 

1492 -3 

2355 -1 

3197-8 


commercial light and small power 

* * 

847 -7 

1650*1 

1978 -2 

3 

industrial power 

• m 

12388 *2 

22409 -6 

30483 -3 

4 

traction .... 

• • 

453 -9 

1154-3 

1252 *3 

5 

public lighting • • * 

• * 

193 -2 

279 -6 

401 -5 

6 

irrigation • 

m » 

832 -9 

1891 -8 

3289 -3 

7 

water works and sewage pumping 

■ * 

436 -2 

625-2 

797-6 

8 

total energy sold 

• • 

16644 *4 

30365 -7 

41400-0 
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ANNEXURE III 

Benefits iti the Fourth Plan from Generation Schemes included in the 

Fourth Plan—Public Utilities 


sj. 

no. 


scheme 


(in 


( 0 ) 


(!) 


1 continuing schemes (2+56 + 62 ) 

2 statesman i i 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
IS 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 


' r . 

-Ramagundem thermal scheme extension (Andhra Pradesh) 

■r . • m thermal station extension Stage II (Andhra Pradesh) 

Umiam H.E. scheme Stage II (Assam). 

Gai o Hills thermal station (Assam) 

Namrup thermal station extension (Assam) ‘ 

Gauhati thermal station (Assam) . 

Barauni thermal station (Bihar). 

Pathratu thermal station (Bihar) 

Kosi H.E. scheme (Bihar) 

Pathratu thermal station extension (Bihar) ' 

Subemarekha H.E. scheme (Bihar) . . . 

Dhuvaran thermal station extension (Gujarat) . 

Gas turbine < Gujarat) • 

Ukai H.E. scheme (Gujarat) 

Lpper Bari Doab canal H.E. scheme (Punjab) . 

F e an/,KfA POWC i r Station) (Haryana-Punjab-Rajasthan) 

Fart da bad thermal station extension (Haryana) - . 

Kajakote thermal station (Jammu and Kashmir) . 

Chenani H.E. scheme (Jammu and Kashmir) 

Sumbal H E. scheme Stage I (Jammu and Kashmir) *. 

Kutuadi H.E. scheme (Kerala) . . . . 

Idikki H.E. scheme (Kerala) . 9 

&tncssKwrr Md : 

Koyna H.E. scheme Stage III (Maharashtra) . . 

Furh thermal station (Maharashtra) . * 

Bhatgar and Vir H.E. schemes (Maharashtra) 

Nas,k thermal station (Maharashtra) ... * 

Koradi thermal station (Maharashtra) 

Sharavathi H E. scheme Stage II (Mysore) •.*.** 

H u‘ $cheme Stage m Mysore) . 

Dzuza H.E. scheme (Nagaland) • • . . " 

Talcher thermal station (Orissa) ..**** 

Balimela H.E. scheme (Orissa) ••.«*** 

Parambikulam H. E. scheme(TamiI Nadu) a * 


benefits 

during 

fourth 

plan 

megawa 

tts) 


( 2 ) 


8269 -4 
6377-4 
62 -5 
220 -0 
18 -0 
5-0 
30 0 
30 0 
100 0 
250 0 
20 0 
220 -0 
65 -0 
280 ■() 

54 -0 
300 -0 

45 -0 
165 0 

55 -0 
15 -0 
23 -0 
22 -0 
75 -0 

260 -0 
43 -0 
99 0 
62 -5 
60 *0 
320 0 
60 0 
25 0 
280 0 
240 0 
178 •2 
178 -2 
1 -5 
62 *5 

360 -0 

155 -0 
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ANNEXURE III (could.) 


(0) 

(1) 





G) 

40 

Basin Bridge thermal station 'Tamil Nadu) 

* 

* 

• 

* 

30 0 

41 

Ennore thermal station (Tamil Nadu) 

« 

• 

• 

* 

330 -0 

42 

E a no re thermal station extension (Tamil Nadu) 


• 

* 

• 

110 0 

43 

Kodayar H.E. scheme (Tamil Nadu) 

* 

* 

a 

* 

1C0-0 

44 

Kundali H.E. scheme Stage IV (Tamil Nadu) 


• 

» 

• 

110-0 

45 

Yamuna H.E. Stage I (Uttar Pradesh) 

- 

• 

m 

4 

28 0 

46 

Yamuna H.E. Stage II (Uttar Pradesh) 

• 

* 

• 

m 

240 -0 

47 

Obra thermal station (Uttar Pradesh) 

• 

* 

9 

m 

100-0 

48 

Obra H.E. scheme (Uttar Pradesh) .. 

« 

* 

m 

9 

99 -0 

49 

Ramganga H.E. scheme (Uttar Pradesh) 

• 

• 

m 

m 

120 0 

50 

51 

Hirduaganj thermal station Stage IV (Uttar Pradesh) 
Obra thermal station extension (Uttar Pradesh) 

• 

• 

9 

m 

110-0 
300 0 

52 

Yamuna H.E. Stage IV (Uttar Pradesh) 

* 

• 

• 

9 

10 0 

I 53 

Jaldhaka H.E. scheme (West Bengal) 

* 

9 

* 

9 

9-0 

;54 

Santaldih thermal station (West Bengal) 

* 

• 

• 

m 

240 *0 

*55 

* 

Little Ranjit H.E. scheme (West Bengal) 

9 

• 

* 

* 

2 -0 

56 

union territories .... 

m 

• 

• 

• 

172-0 

57 

Indraprastha thermal station V Unit (Delhi) 


• 

• 

m 

55 -0 

58 

Nogli H.E. scheme (Himachal Pradesh) • 

m 

m 

* 

m 

2-0 

59 

Bassi H.E. scheme (Himachal Pradesh) 

m 

• 

• 

• 

45 0 

60 

Giri Bata H.E. scheme (Himachal Pradesh) 

m 

• ' 

• 

m 

60-0 

61 

Gumti H.E. scheme (Tripura) 

m 

• 

m 

9 

10*0 

62 

others (63 to 68) ..... 

m 

♦ 

m 

m 

1720 -0 

63 

D.V.C. 

Chandrapura thermal station units IV and V (DVC) 


m 

• 

240-0 

64 

centrali?Z : ‘ - 

Neyveli thermal station extension (Tamil Nadu) 


• 

m 

* 

1480 -0 

200-0 

65 

Badarpur thermal station (Delhi) 

m 

* 

• 

• 

300 -0 

66 

Tarapur atomic power station (Maharashtra and Gujarat) 


• 

380 -0 

67 

Ranapratap Atomic power station (Rajasthan) 


* 

m 

m 

400-0 

68 

Kalpakkam atomic power station (Tamil Nadu) 


• 

m 

9 

200 -0 

69 

new schemes (70+75) • 

• 

• 

# 

m 

830 0 

70 states • • • « • • 

i 

« 

• 

« 

560 -0 

71 

Bhatinda thermal station (Punjab) 

• 

* 

• 

• 

110-0 

72 

Ukai thermal station (Gujarat) 

• 

w 

• 

w 

120 0 

73 

new unit in Bihar • 

# 

* 

• 

9 

110 -0 

74 

new units in Utt&r Pradesh * • • 


• 

• 

• 

220-0 

75 

central ...... 

• 

• 

• 

m 

270-0 

76 

Loktak (Manipur) .... 

• 

• 

• 

9 

70-0 

77 

Siul Baira (Himachal Pradesh) 

# 

• 

• 

m 

200 -0 

7® 

total (7-J-69) . 

• 

m* 

• 

m 

9099-4 
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ANNE XU RE IV 

List of Inter-State and Inter-Regional Links proposed to be included 

in the Fourth Five Year Plan 


si. 

DC 


(0) 


1 

2 

3 

4 


5 

f 


n 

9 

10 

n 

12 


13 

14 

15 

!6 

17 


It 

19 


name of the link 


( 1 ) 


inter- 5 late links 
northern region 

Gin-Yamuna 
1* ‘athankot-Chenani 
Badarpu r- M orad na ga r 

injore-Simla 


20 

21 

22 

23 


Hr stem region 
Sa! pura- Am ba?ar i 

| Chandni-Bhusa^al 

(stringing 2nd circuit) 
Ka v aaari-Nasik 

southern region 

Munirabad-Hampi 
Vnba-Kayattar 
! diJ ki-Udumalpet 
Ennorc-Ncllore 
K undah-Mysore 

tu ' tern region 

O’andrapura-Santaldih 

Chandil-Joda 

Chandrapura-Durgapur 

-Durgapur (W.B.) 

Noamundi-Joda 

Furnea-Silrguri 

nor t h-eastern region 

fcadarpur-Jinghat 
Frr phal-Bokajan 

ti&er -regional links f , 

BclgaunvKolhapur 

Muthisarai-Dchri 

AliH«rd uar-Bonpnigaon 
l- pper Sjlcm-Balime?a • 


voltage and no. 
of circuits 


route 

length 

(km.) 


(2) 

(3) 

132 KV 

S/C 

40 

220 KV 

S/C 

115 

220 KV 

S/C 

32 

132 KV 

S/C 

60 

220 KV 

S/C 

138 

132 KV 


88 

220 KV 

S/C 

53 

220 KV 

S/C 

26 

220 KV 

sicm $ 

300 

220 KV 

S/C 

112 

220 KV 

S/C 

141 

220 KV 

S/C 

130 

220 KV 

S/C 

56 

220 KV 

S/C 

135 

220 KV 

S/C 

160 

132 KV 

S/C 

20 

132 KV 

s/C 

176 

132 KV 

S/C 

64 

132 KV 

S/C 

143 

220 KV 

S/C 

99 1 

220 KV 

S/C 

123 

132 KV 

S/C 

108 

220 KV 

s/c 

40 
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CHAPTER 13 


VILLAGE AND SMALL INDUSTRIES 


In the Third Plan, the main objectives of the small industries pro¬ 
grammes were to improve the productivity of the worker, to enlarge 
the availability of institutional finance, and to pay special attention to 
the growth of small industries in rural areas and small towns. The 
progress was encouraging during the first two years of the Third Plan; 
then slowed down for various reasons including the shortage of raw 
materials following the hostilities of 1962 and 1965; and has recently 

shown signs of revival. 

13.2. Small Scale Industries .—The growth of modern small scale 
industries has taken place largely over the last decade. Up to the end 
of 1968-69, about 140,000 small scale units had been registered with 
the States Industries Directorates, as compared to about 36,000 units 
at the beginning of 1962. Machines worth Rs. 4.5 crores were sup¬ 
plied on hire-purchase terms to these industries in 1968-69, as com¬ 
pared to about Rs. 1.8 crores in 1960-61. The value of purchases by 
the Central Government departments from small industries increased 
from Rs. 6.5 crores in 1960-61 to about Rs. 28.6 crores in 1968-69. 


13.3. Over the period 1961 to 1969, the number of industrial co¬ 
operatives including handloom, handicrafts, and processing societies, 
increased from about 37,000 to about 51,000, membership from 2.92 
milli on to 3.88 million and sales from Rs. 111.9 crores to Rs. 331.9 


crores. 

13.4. Apart from quantitative growth, there has been significant im¬ 
provement in the quality of the products of many small scale industries. 
This is reflected in the increased variety of items produced to the 
standards and specifications prescribed by the defence services, railways 
and several large scale industries. A number of small scale units 
supply parts and components to large industries engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of machine tools, bicycles, automobiles, coach building and 
other railway equipment, and electronics and electrical appliances and 
machinery. Products of some of these industries are exported. Pro¬ 
duction of a number of new items, parts and components requiring high 
technology and precision has been successfully undertaken in the small 
scale sector. Some of them were being imported till recently. 

About 346 industrial estates had been 

in 


13.5. Industrial Estates. 


completed by the end of March 1969 as compared to 66 estates 
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1 960-61. Of about 8670 sheds provided, about 6600 sheds had 
been occupied. The small units set up in these estates, provided em¬ 
ployment to about 82,700 persons. Their annual production amounted 
to Rs. 99.25 crores. The programme generally was a success in urban 
areas. However, a large number of industrial estates started in rural 
and semi-urban areas languished owing mainly to unsuitable location, 
lack of integrated pl ann ing and marketing facilities and shortage of 
raw materials. By the end of 1969, 125 cooperative societies had 
been registered for establishment o ! ' cooperative industrial estates. 


13.6. Handloom and Powerloom .—On account of the adoption of 
various measures to assist the handloom industry, including the reser¬ 
vation for it of certain lines of production and special measures to 
encourage cooperatives, substantial progress had been made in the re¬ 
habilitation of the industry. The production in this- sector was 2013 
million metres in I960, 3056 million metres in 1965 and 3530 milli on 
metres in 1968. As a share in the total production of cloth, this re¬ 
presents 30.4 per cent for 1960, 40.0 per cent for 1965 and 44.7 per 
cent for 1968. The number of handlooms in the cooperative sector in¬ 
creased from 1.32 million in 1960-61 to 1.41 million in 1966-67 and 
the number of powerlooms from about 145,000 to 217,000. The 
handloom industry provided employment to nearly 3 million weavers. 
The value of exports of handloom fabrics and products increased from 
Rs-. 5 crores in 1960 to about Rs. 12.6 crores in 1965, but declined 

to about Rs. 8.2 crores in 1968 owing mainly to shrinkage in the 
demand for ‘Bleeding Madras’. j ^ 1 


13.7. Khadi and Village Industries .—Against a progr amm e- of in¬ 
uring 300,000 Ambar Charkhas durins the Third Plan, only 


There was 


13,534 charkhas were distributed in the first two years. 

significant increase in the number of Ambar Charkhas __ 

quent years. The Khadi and Village Industries Commission did not 

introduce more Ambar Charkhas mainly because it was engaged in 

designing and developing an improved model of the Charkha. The 

total production of all varieties of khadi, including woollen and 

silk, increased from 53.76 million sq. metres in 1960-61 to 84.85 

nnfiion sq. metres in 1965-66, but declined to 66 million sq. metres in 

8-69. The industry provided employment, which was mostly part- 

hme, to nearly 1.34 million persons, including about 1.20 million 

spinners. As regards village industries, production and employment 

data are available only in respect of the centres assisted by the Khadi 

and Village Industries Commission. Information regarding some 
industries is shown in table 1 6 & 
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Table 1 : Production of the Centres Assisted by the Khadi and Village 

Industries Commission 


si. 

no. 


item 


( 0 ) 


( 1 ) 



1 hand pounding of paddy 

2 village oil 

3 gur and khandsari 

4 palm gur 

5 village leather 

6 non-edible oils and soap 

7 hand-made paper 


unit 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1968-69 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

* thou, tonnes 

57 -7 

42 0 

78 -4 

* thou, tonnes 

59 -6 

50 1 

38 *4 

• thou.tonnes 

123 -0 

248 -8 

204 *3 

* thou, tonnes 

78 -2 

94-1 

N.A. 

* Rs. crores 

0-36 

2-69 

4-65 

* tonnes 

2568 

5S13 

7860 

* tonnes 

1272 

1960 

2788 


(N.A. : Not Available). 




The production iO 

sive bad crops and competition from expebers. The centres lor all 
industries assisted by the Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
provided full-time employment to 172,400 and part-time to 702,600 
workers in 1965-66, as against 118,300 and 446,100 workers respec¬ 
tively inl960-61. During 1968-69, the figures of full-time and part- 
time employment were 80,000 and 737,000 respectively. 

13.8. Sericulture .—The programme for sericulture was directed to¬ 
wards reduction in the cost of production, creation of a suitable market¬ 
ing organisation and increase in exports. There was a considerable 
rise in the production of raw silk, except during the last two years 
owing mainly to unfavourable weather conditions. Production increas¬ 
ed from 1.49 million kgs. in 1960-61 to 2.15 million kgs. in 1965-66, 
but declined to about 2.05 million kgs. in 1966-67. Estimates for 
1968-69 are placed at 2.32 million kgs. The value of exports of silk 
fabrics and waste rose from Rs. 1.37 crores in 1960 to Rs. 2.82 crores 
in 1965 and reached Rs. 5.97 crores in 1968. The number of persons 
to whom sericulture provided part-time employment rose from 
million to 3.0 million over the Third Plan. The cost of production 
continued to be high on account mainly of the low yield of cocoons. 

13.9. Coir .—During the Third Plan, the production of coir fibre 
increased from 152,000 tonnes to 162,000 tonnes, coir yam from 
142,000 tonnes to 143,000 tonnes, coir products from 24,200 tonnes 
to 24,500 tonnes and coir rope from 14,250 tonnes to 15,000 tonnes. 
The production of coir fibre is expected to go up further as a result o 
the setting up of defibering plants in some States. The value of exports 

coir fibre and products steadily increased from Rs. 8.7 crores ia 

1960161 to Rs. 11.10 crores in 1965-66 and Rs. 14.50 pj 
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to assist mechanised small scale industries to grow into larger and 
more viable units. Further, in order to protect small scale and tradi¬ 
tional industries from undue competition, the existing reservations will 
be continued and modified in accordance with the requirements. This 
will have to be preceded by careful identification of industries, parts, 
components and processes in which the large size of operation or a high 
degree of mechanisation has no pronounced impact on economics. 
This identification would have to be followed by fiscal and r in 
policies and measures to accelerate their development in the small 
sector, evolution of appropriate technology for smaller units in different 
industries, introduction of quality control and formulation of well co¬ 
ordinated programmes of assistance. Outside the designated field for 
small industries, the small and large industrial sectors would be deve¬ 
loped wherever possible, as com pie men tar each °lher n- 

facilitate growth of ancillary industries. 

13.13. As regards the traditional sector represented by khadi ana 
village industries, the problem is of a different character. At their 
present technological level, these industries will not be able to sustain 
themselves without appropriate fiscal support. The whole subject has 
recently been studied by the Khadi and Village Industries Committee 
(Asoka Mehta Committee). One of the more important recommen¬ 
dations made by the Committee is that a seven-year programme for 
progressive improvement of techniques should be worked out in respect 
of each of the traditional industries including khadi, with a view to 
bringing them to a viable level. The Committee recommends that 
additional production of traditional and Ambar Khadi in future should 
be on self-sufficiency basis, that the subsidy element should be reduced 
to the minimum and that there should be free scope for introduction 
of technological improvements and power. It also recommends that 
the present Khadi and Village Industries Commission should be re¬ 
organised and transformed into a Rural Industries Commission^ 
other organisations concerned such as the Handloom Board, the Han - 
crafts Board, the Small Scale Industries Board, the Coir Board and the 
Central Silk Board should, according to the Committee, continue to 
function as expert bodies in their respective fields. These recommen¬ 
dations are under the consideration of Government. 

13 14 The measures to promote and encourage dispersal of indus- 
tries to small towns and suitable rural and selected industrially back¬ 
ward areas have been outlined in the chapter on Industry tid Mae- 
rals. The financial as well as fiscal incentives to be given to establis 
medium and large industries would be available to small mdus nes 
well There are a number of industries, especially agro-m u. , 

based on skills, demand and raw materials which are 

These can be helped to be established by means of fiscal and tech 
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gical support and organisation of credit facilities. Besides, in many 
rura areas, there is growing demand for repair and service facilities 
or agricultural machinery and other appliances; this offers consider¬ 
able scope for small workshops and technically trained persons. 

13.15. The cooperative form of organisation will be encouraged 
a ndWo„ a T OPr ' a, S’ lD , SmaI1 SCak industries aad ^"dicrafts ,£,h 

“se’rvi^Li “« md fP? dnlt entrepreneurship and craftsmanship the 
,■ , assemb, y types of cooperative organisation and asso- 

SZ2Z W0is ta ind “ stri “ the handloom. powerlo^m and coir 

appointed by the Reserve Bank to consider the auction n P 

Banks for financing 22 b ro ad°gro ™ or ‘smaP SdSr^te ?\ 0peralive 
sericulture, handicrafts tannma a * / *dus tries mcluding coir. 

ing of paddy and cereals oiI & rn h■ ayi ”^’ ,e£uher goods, handpound- 
Working Group ha“ made nh 8 Md S“ eral Bering. The 

flow of funds to industrial ** 

and the position reviewed after too yearn. 'mplemented 

Wutlays 

13.16. The Fourth Plan envisages a total outlay of about R< 903 

industries. The distribution of the outlay is : f ^ ^ SmafI 

T ble 2 . Outlay for Village and Small Industries in Public Sector 

______ (Rs. crores) 


no. 


indust 


rv, 


estimated 

expenditure 


outlay for 
1969-74 


( 0 ) 


0) 


1 small scale indostric 

- industrial es-rues 

- nandloom industry 


^ power looms 

5 kh tdi 

6 village iurftrsiries 

' sericulture 

8 coir industry 

9 handicrafts" 

I? rUn ' p r ojects 

1 eoOecuon of statistics 

12 tor a! 


t h i rd 
plan 

1966-* 
69 

cc n t rc 

ce n t- 
rally 

spon¬ 

sored 

states 

and 

union 

terri- 

- - -*-- 




tones 

(2) 

O) 

(b 

(5) 

(^i 

86-12 

22-15 

’ j f 

39 -35 

7 -58 

13 -581 

37 -65 

■- 

66 *60 
19 *08 

.no ' 


total 


V) 


J 


1 -5 


o-i? y 


89-33 55-41 


4 -39 
I -79 

5 -30 
4 -79 


3 -80 
1 -28 

4 -53 
6 •55 


4*50 
59 *01 

36 0j 
2 -00 
1 -50 
S -CO 


1 .in 
/ .* / 


1 


104 -25 
19 -08 


- 39 • 3 


J 


•' -4 7 96-47 


L3PC. 70—12 


240 -76 132-55 148 -65 


4 -50 
0-60 

5-10 


8 -39 

3 \ 

5 •- {> 


139 -2 


10 -39 
5 -03 
13 -46 
4 -50 
0 -60 
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The total outlay o£ about Rs. 293 crotes is exclusive of the outlay; on 
vWage and small industries made in certain other programmes such as 

ouriav in the pubhc sector, about Rs. 560 crores are expected to be 
invested from private source^ « “d TZ 

ISSta/u* ftt850 crores is estimated to be available for the develop¬ 
ment of small industries under the Fourth Plan. 

13 17 The khadi and village industries programme is implement 
directly by the Khadi and Village Industries ■Commission tmd the S am 

Boards for these industries. Programmes of assistance im- 

lities under the State Aid to Industries Acts and Ru tes. te ch nKal^ ^ 
provements, training and common service facilities <i ua >' . 

State Governments and the Administrations of V°!°“ . . . ^ S J 

vices, research and supply of machines on mre-purchase 
developmental aids and measures of assistance wllte 
reoriented so as to facilitate achievement of the principal aim . 

13.18. Credit and Raw Materials.- In sanctioning under ^ 

State Aid to Industries Acts and Rules, it is envisage 
Governments and Union Territories would give P reteren ^ “ ^ 

quiremcnts of entrepreneurs in semi-urban aieasme tS ^ally 

qualified persons and industrial cooperatives. Others wdl tejggg 
to obtain their requirements from financial and bah 8 
which are expected to provide larger credit to small ^ ^ 

units engaged on production of poor.* ^”^“ 0 ensme regular and 

adequate supplies of imported and scarce indigenous raw mate . 
eluding intermediates. 

13 19 Technical Improvement and Research .--Iacilities ^ 
searchi improving production techniques, 

trial extension services and testing facfim es wiU bo « g . , s 

proposed to undertake analytical studies ol the ou , 

u,ed by the smaU and large sectors in sc ec ed u,du '’"'" ’.. cdiaU 

the comparative co t, > y t |, ese studies and experi- 

CharaC “ r Tralg Programmes for improvement in 

extension, area development and market 1 . 

ar«d~for different small industries. Trade centres will be set up 
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possible extent from small units. As regards new large indu-uial 
undertakings in the public and private sectors, project reports and 
applications will be scrutinised carefully with a view to excluding from 
their capacity the items c pablc of being produced in the small sector. 


13 23. Industrial Estates.— The programme of industrial estates 
will be consolidated. Ordinarily, no new estates will be set up in the 
vicinity of cities and larce towns. However, in exceptional cases where 
there is an effective demand for them, the States will provide developed 
sites to small entrepreneurs or their cooperatives and joint stock com¬ 
panies, on which they could construct their own factory buildings. Th 
programme of setting up industrial estates, complete with factory pre¬ 
mises will, however, be pursued in small towns and promising rural and 
backward’ areas. Selection of sites for industrial development and in¬ 
dustrial estates will be made on the basis of quick techno-economic 
surveys. The public sector undertakings will be encouraged to esta¬ 
blish estates for small ancillary units. The funds allotted for the in¬ 
dustrial development areas would be used for promoting of small scale 
industries along with medium and large scale industries. Establish¬ 
ment of cooperative industrial estates will also be encouraged. 


13 24 Handloom and Powerloom. —Production of cotton cloth by 
the decentralised sector (viz., the handloom, powerloom and khac 

industries) estimated at 3596 million ***** 

to increase to 4250 million metres in 1973-74. Greater efforts will be 
made to enable handloom cooperatives to obtain their credit require¬ 
ments for working capital from the State Cooperative Banks. Steps v 
be taken to arrange regular supply of yarn of the counts needed by 
the societies and also other essential raw materials at reasonable ra.es, 
to train the weavers in improved equipment and appliances, to e_ orce 
more effectively restrictions on production of specified vane tes 
already reserved exclusively for the handloom sector, to concentrate 
on production of those varieties of cloth which provide higher earning 
and are required for exports, and to set up common service faciliu.s 
centres for improvement of quality. It is proposed to reduce the 
bate on sale and to extend certain types of assistance and faciliue 
the weavers outside the cooperative fold. The value of the expo - 
the handloom products is estimated to increase from about ks. 
c^res in 1968 to about Rs. 15 crores by 1973-74. 

13 25 In pursuance of the recommendations of the o. : 

been installed by the end of June 1969. scheme 


e- 

to 
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production and marketing activities of the handloom societies through 
the State Cooperative Banks has recently been extended to the power- 
looms in the cooperative sector. It is proposed to liberalise patterns 
of assistance for powerlooms to accelerate* the programme. 


13.26. Khadi and Village Industries 

^ m m _ 


--—™ mmmm-usi .—it is envisaged that addi¬ 
tional production of traditional including Ambar khadi in future will 

be on self-sufficiencv basis. As regards the new 2-spindle and sets of 

_ 4 —___ , 


be on self-sufficiency basis, .r\s» icgarus me new z-spindle and sets of 
6 - and 7-spindle charkhas being tried on pilot basis, an Evaluation 
Team has recently ! ;en set up to make a detailed assessment of their 
working, to examine the economic and social justification and technical 
and organisational feasibility of their large-scale introduction and to 
suggest the future role of the traditional and Ambar chnrkha pro¬ 
grammes during the Fourth Plan period. In order to undertake a large 
programme for development of village industries, it is proposed to utl 
h>e Larger outlay to improve progressively their production techniques 
so as to bring them to a viable level, as recommended by the Asoka 
Mehta Committee. Accordingly, of the total Central outlay of Rs 95 

f abou ' *?• 59 ««« to be utilised for khadi and Rs ” 
crons for the development of village industries, including R s n stl 

SUbSidy -‘-eat on loans for Loth S3 and v^e 


of ,. ,he sericu,ture “ d “ s1 ^ 

age of food for silk worms, short supply of dfoease-free hvine ° f 

Board, priority will ^given to research ,of^ 1 ““ C “‘ ral 
Of multivoltine and bivoltine races so as to def 2 ® reI . atlVe merits 

efforts will be directed mainly towards J* ® rowln 8 Sla «t‘ 

through greater use of fertilisers larger -iss'st ‘ ng ,Ile Production 

tions for sinking wells for irrigation a .£?° ce from financial institu- 
and seed station!, ° f ^ 

Of grainages and larger assistance for cooperadfe! p”®'-’ COns, . ruction 

for organising them and efforts made 

Power and steam. The value of exports of silkTh ^ the USe ° f 

-ores by !973-74, PrXf „ of ref Iff ” 1968 ab °“' Rs ‘ 10 

from 2.32 million kgs. in 1968-69 to about 3 0 LSt? ‘° increaM 
uoo r . aoout 3.0 million kgs. in 1973-74. 

sct up to make a 
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fourth five year plan 


of the Third Plan period with particular reference to its I (ar °its 

3 « and to recommend suitable changes in dm “ 

development so as to develop the industry on soundhnes heepu*. 

view the objectives of increasing the output of coir > _ 

d .Lilted products, improving their quality, and -P^'. 

exports and internal sales. In the meantune, schemas lorn 
ed by the Coir Board for research into better methods > S* 

bleaching and finishing of coir goods for improving quahtyevo> 
new products for domestic and export markets, would be com ed. 

” also the establishment of mechanical de-fibenog plants It > 
recently been decided by the Reserve Bank to advance 1 
Oocmerative Banks for financing coir cooperatives. It sbmOd be pos 

sihuffor the coir industry to avail itself of these cted ‘‘ fac ^‘“ v “ ue of 

those available under the State Aid to “’™* ' . ' R , , 4.5 


or 


me expuna ui —-- - r 1Q7 ^ 

crores in 1968-69 to about Rs. 17 crores m 1973-74. 






™ 13 29 Handicrafts.— The programme oi aese-iu^u* - 

control, P/ 0 ”°“™ u 0 L a od associ a tions of craltsmen and expansion of 
motion of cooperatives ^ R m be ma de for the develop- 

exports an lnteroa . an expanding demand in the 

ment of those selected erms modd centres for stimulate 

export market. »■ u Lch new designs and improved 

the growth of wefi or am^e ^ handicrafts. For preservala 

under master craftsmen New empona fr „* 

sales. The sales through public empona are cXpe ^ , ue 

the present level of about Rs. crores 100 cs by the end 

of exports from about Rs. /6.5 crores to ivs. iw 

of the 'ourth 2 4 







13 30. Rural Industries Projects .—The Centrally S P°° S °|^ ^ 

Industries Tis^nvitaged that the' staff 

at°thefC^ntrc'and instates will pay special 

1 * 

Lemefand investigation on them through approbate agenc.es. 

w h * w"L * * t H K - r* 


31* Collection of Statistics. 
dustries, factories employing 50 or 


Under the Annual Survey of I** 
workers and using power 
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100 or more workers without using power are individually enumerated; 
the smaller factories are covered, not by census, but on a sample basis. 
It is proposed to collect annual statistics on a census basis for the 
smaller factories according to a phased programme. Under a Cen¬ 
trally sponsored scheme, data for non-household units below the factory 
level employing five or more workers will be collected on a sample 
basis for all States. 
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CHAPTER 14 

INDUSTRY AND MINERALS 

Industrial progress has been markedly uneven during the eight years 
which comprise the Third Plan and the subsequent Annual Plan- In 
the first four years, conditions were relatively favourable for industrial 

investments and growth and the progress achieved was significant. 
Thereafter for nearly three years the economy was subjected to con¬ 
siderable stress and strain and the growth rate in industrial production 
declined first slowly and then steeply till it reached virtual stagnation. 
In the last year of this period, 1968-69, there were distinct signs of 
recovery and hope for the future. These vicissitudes may be illus¬ 
trated with reference to the index of industrial production. The in¬ 
crease in industrial output (1960 as base) stood at 8.2 per cent in 
1961-62, 9.6 per cent in 1962-63, 9.2 per cent in 1963-64 and 8 8 
per cent’ in 1964-65. Thereafter there was sharp deterioration m the 
rate of growth of output. It fell to 5.3 per cent in 1965-66, 0.2 per 
cent in 1966-67 and 0.5 per cent in 1967-68. The decline m these 
years was mainly due to low rates of growth in textiles and food indus¬ 
tries on the one hand and metals and machinery industries on t ie 
other. In many of these industries, there was a fall in absolute output. 
Industrial production, however, showed a sharp recovery during 1 
69 with a rise of 6.2 per cent. 

14 2. The decline in industrial growth after 1964-65 is attributable 
to several factors of which the most important were the series of dislo¬ 
cations caused by the hostilities in 1965 and the two ^cc^s.ve 
droughts Many industries were severely affected by the shortage of 
,«w materials and components arising from the pause to rateniMaid 
in 1965. Although aid was subsequently resumed and the lmpor 
noliev for raw materials liberalised after devaluation, new factors inter¬ 
vened creating problems of a different character. The two bad agri¬ 
cultural years led to considerable decline in savings, in investments 
and purchasing power. Agricultural raw materials for industrial pro¬ 
duction were to short supply. On the other band, as a result erf (he 
completion of projects already initiated, there were significant addn 

•vas at a Subdued level accentuated the problem of unutilised capacity 
in many industries and more particularly to the eapttal goods indus¬ 
tries in spite of the comparatively easy availability of tmpor e r 
materials at that stage, depressed demand prevented full exp.cita.ion of 
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industrial potential. The imlationary environment and the increase in 
e Ctbt o projects consequent on devaluation led to serious problems. 

**?®*j* i^ e P° sition *’ ;IS re5j evcd by a determined attempt to 

£ firs 7™! In 3 varicly <* industrial soods, there was for 

. . ,n e last two decades the transformation cf a sellers’ 

market into a h-- -o ™ yu., u 5U1Ui 


14.3 With the improvement in agricultural production in 1967 fi<? 

sr=. criwaa i r-Si5t£3 

'iZSttggilZSZl *•«; — 

^«Lin S ‘^ > ,V oM 0 '^ n “f S,r ) 7 s . is 'cry closely linked with ,he 

dev,;o;.menl and larger export ,ha, ,h'. °° y ° USh fas,er economic 
can be improved * ^ h 1 hc Performance of these industries 


Diversified Structure 


m enL 4 c 0 „ r ” rr„f ?, a*-*, ***** 

f'rticture were made during this period S„h L d, Y CrSjXied industrial 
created in many ne\y lines A f»* » * . . ,a ca P ac *ty lias been 

h « been hud. Several of th t ? "r 5356 / or futurc growth 

roencement of the Third Plan have l nHiatcd - at th <e com- 

production. particular,;" «»ptaed and brought into 

•Mchinc building industries die comm, 1 h Vy engineering mid 

1‘< U units in the Hcu'vy E ^e • „T, ■ “ ° f produc,i “" of the 
A«i«| Machinery Corporation and of heavy Mining and 

further capacity in vita] sectors litre- i r ~ ‘ ! Cff f ’ the expansion of 

generation. l n the field of rail and road mmSa 8 and power 

om, \ i/tual self-sufficiency for th« o.23L*T Sp,,,t and c °mmunica- 
«ock has been realised. Machinery °r equ,pmem and rolling 
2*2 of traditional industrieH^’ ™” Ufactu ™* capacity for a 
Cwivehipeil. Design and engineering ' ment has been 

roca« techriMogv has been either acouire i w 3VC cx P and cd. 

c'uln " OU in fl«Ws like l"t: n ! pr ° ica ' Wi,h m «<- 

f P j iere has been appreciable inm.* • *, ra ^° n an d dissolving 
steel an4 non-ferrous metals Proer® ^ ^ ro Action capacity 
cjpan^wo of capacity i n rcttolcum fertli^r made in ,hc 

• • of existing capacity^, disti^Kto^ *£ 
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ment to achieve substantially higher levels of production in the untia. 
years of the Fourth * lau. 

14.5. Among industries in which Third Plan targets of capacity or 

production were fully or nearly realised by 

automobiles, electric transformers, cotton textile machinery, ma 

tools, sugar, jute textiles, power driven pumps, diesel engines and 

petroleum products. On the other hand, in some of the imp r 
industries like steel and fertilisers, there was considerable short-fall in 
production. In the subsequent years, there has been a step “P m 
production in certain industries such as aluminium fertilisers, heavy 
chemicals, cement and petroleum products. The Thud Plan targe 
for steel and fertilisers were not realised even by 1968-69, the output 
of finished steel being 4.7 million tonnes in 1968-69 against the Third 
Plan target of 6.8 million tonnes and of nitrogenous fertilisers at about 
541,000 tonnes against an expected 800,000 tonnes. 



14.6. Table 1 indicates the increase in production in some of the 

important industries. 

14.7. In many industries such as steel, textile machinery, machine- 
tools, commercial vehicles and fertilisers, the production levels m 
196S-69 remained substantially below installed capacities. In some, 
the low level of production was a reflection of the levels of deman s, 
in others, such as steel and fertilisers, it was the result of low efficiency. 

14 8 Several policy and administrative measures were taken in- 
response .0 the changing economic conditions. For private industry, 
the availability of institutional finance was stepped up and new finan- 
chi institutions brought into existence. The Uni. Trust o Ind.a was 
set up in July 1964 to channel the savings of middle and low income 
vroups for investment in risk capital. In order to provide larger 
financial assistance to new industries and coordinate the act,vtt.es of 
the existing agencies, an Industrial Development Bank was sa up m 
uly 1964. The Refinance Corporation was amalgamated with it A 

sent me ior pruv = relaxing controls and 

and machinery was instituted. a vttw p _ .. . f 

encouraging the growth of medium industries, the exempt.on tart for 
btaining a licence under the Industries (Development and K**“**“> 

Act was'raised in 1964 from Rs. 10 lakhs to Rs. -a a s 

t , ken to streamline and expedite the procedures o. Itccrtsntp. 

import of raw material and capital goods, issue of capital and <>PP™'’j 

of ^foreign collaboration %SSm PP oval 

TZ proposals in principle. After careful review, a number of tndna- 
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tries such as cement and paper, were exempted from the licensing 
provisions of the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act. In 
order to provide the necessary flexibility in the operation of the indus¬ 
trial capacity, existing units were permitted to diversify or expand pro¬ 
duction up to 25 per cent of the licensed capacity under certain condi¬ 
tions without being required to secure a licence. Relaxations were 
made from 'ime to time in the control on prices and distribution of 
industrial commodities. In 1963, 16 commodities were freed from 
price and distribution control. Subsequently, control on several other 
industries, such as iron and steel, coal, fertilisers and commercial 
vehicles was relaxed. Sugar has been partially decontrolled. Price 
control on paper has been lifted. Control is still exercised with respect 
to some commodities like vanaspati, drugs and kerosene. 


14.9. A certain measure of dispersal of industries has been 
achieved, though much more effort is called for in this regard. Seve¬ 
ral of the public sector projects of this period, such as the heavy electri¬ 
cal projects at Hardwar and Ramachaudrapuram and the instrument 
project at Kota, were established in regions which are industrially 
backward. Several State Governments took steps to establish indus¬ 
trial areas and provide basic facilities at suitable focal points in order 
to encourage the growth of industries on a wider ^cale. State Indus¬ 
trial Development Corporations were set up for promoting new 
schemes and participating in suitable private sector projects. Attempts 
were made to promote dispersal of industries by such measures as 
exemption from capital gains tax for industries moving out of metro¬ 
politan towns. • ?. ah- - I i 


14.10. In considering the industrial policy to be followed for the 
future, note has to be taken of the present industrial situation. By 
and large, the channelisation of invcstible resources in desired direc¬ 
tions through the various systems of licensing and control served a 
vital purpose in fostering industrial growth. Over the years a wide 
and strong industrial base has been created in the country with an 
extensive range of production from sophisticated machinery and capital 
goods to consumer goods and intermediate products. Simultaneously, 
ere has been expansion in the facilities for consultancy and design 
In any comprehensive system of licensing and control, there are certain 
in erent difficulties and shortcomings. Experience over the past few 
years has undoubtedly highlighted some of these problems. In a wide 
Tange of industries where specific targets were laid down in the Plans 
' was not possible to ensure adequate phasing and to review them 
periodically for adjustments in the light of changing situations. As a 
result, capacity was in certain sectors created in excess of require- 
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ments resulting in avoidable investments. In certain other industry 
hke fertiliser, the addition to capacity fell short of requirements. Th 
bunching of licensing and inadequate implementation led to imbalances 
in some^sectors of industry. In a few industries, though licences were 
issued to the full extent of the requirements and even beyond such 

reauirements, actual manufacturing capacity created fell far short. 
The lack of synchronised growth resulted in an undue burden of main¬ 
tenance imports. Detailed controls not only put considerable strain 

on the administrative machinery, but led to deiayed 

they were designed. The system of controls also resulted in private 
enterprise becoming increasingly dependent on Government and ce si g 
to carry out its own entrepreneurial functions, including market studies 
Another serious shortcoming which characterised the^activi les 

private sector was inadequate cost-consciousness an J^stence 

tion of the essential need to reduce such costs because_o e ti e 

of a sellers’ market. All these factors point to the need for coneaiv 

steps of a far-reaching character, particularly with a view to t g 
f^U advantage of the production capacity that has already been deve¬ 
loped, and permitting fuller play of market forces in various sectors 

of industry. 


Approach - . hM \ R- Vi , ' 

14 11 A variety of considerations has to be taken into account 
in determining the approach to industrial development. There is a 
considerable volume of under-employment of manpower depending on 

a^culture There are large numbers employed in tradmonal immu¬ 
ring industry, using very poor techniques and making a precanous 
ivin» The prospect of improving the employment situation lunges on 
a rapid increase in non-farm employment opportunitieswhich in turn 
dept 1 on the tempo, nature and route o nduslnnnabon The o 
„jf ra! . o£ industrial development has necessarily to be relai-d to the 
development it. the rest of the economy which can be susUmeuuiJm 
-iyen limits of technological capacity and of t^ourc-a, p 
financial! and its pattern must be shaped in relat.on to the speetfie 

situation obtaining in the country. 

• ifnrrs the economy’s requirements of capital equipment, m 

JSS2T 1 p^ctHnd chemicals arc *£^**XZ 
areas that dependence on imports is specially large. Const qu. ly, 
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procetcd developments along with a progressive movement towards 
‘-eU-rcji.;Qce necessitate a relatively faster expansion of the domestic 
ij ioJjction in these industries over the next decade or so. These in¬ 
dustries are capital intensive and the optimum size of the units is rc- 
t. J . large. While the compulsion of circumstances maxes it neces¬ 
sary to devote a substantial part of resources available for ind trial 
development to such large and capital intensive industries, it is neces- 
paiv to Leaf in mind that capital is a scarce resource in the economy. 

14.13. if the investments in theve industries are not planned care- 
^^fand if there are undue delays in bringing capacity to full utilisa¬ 
tion, the cos', in terms of the capital locked up and the possible sacrifice 
-■f ••iternative opportunities for using this capital could be very large. 
More generally, the programmes and projects in these areas should be 

^P»jected to close scrutiny with a view to reducing the degree of capital 
intensity without sacrificing low’ cost production, technological improve¬ 
ment anti economic efficiency. 

14.14. A second important consideration in industrial planning is 

the desirability of disp^r>cd industrial development. The requirement 
>'l non-.arm employment is so larce and so widely spread throughout 

the cos y that a greater dispersal of industrial development is a matter 
< . ncwvssny. Even from he narrow and immediate economic vievv- 
pomt, the society stands to gain by dispersed development. The cost 
of providing necessary infrastructure for further expat on of existing 

large urban and industrial centres is often much larger than what it 

might he if development was purposefully directed to occur in smaller 
towns and rural areas. 

14.15. A third consideration is the avoidance of technological un¬ 
employment among the workers in traditional industries under the 
ta p act of unregulated spread of capital intensive modern technology 
d mr.g a pened of ;r: nsition when it is difficult to find alternative 

profit nine* of employment for the persons adversely affected At 
fr; Unr.c time it is to be recognised that over the Jong run it is only 
pi the adoption of improved techniques and increasing producti- 
t economic condition> of the traditional industries can be im- 
. maintained on viable oa^is. From this point of view 

af ! 0td t0 frccze t!le c ‘ xistin i? technological situation 
. *7' r thc ^ ak f °‘ avoiding unernployn^ent or providing itddi;lonal 

4 y k y n<at Such acl,oa onI y postpones the problem to a later date 

r Ut n,T7 bCCCme CVen more This means that 

«**<ksauon should be avoided as far as posdblc, that all protective 

oauffv» JkT °° ly J° T * fi * ed ****** 30(1 that emphasis is placed on 

sc met of assistance which ensure appropriate location and 
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continuous progress. Thus at one end the economic view regarding the 
optimum deployment of total resources must predominate over the 
technological, and at the other end the short cut method of relief and 

subsidy must be eschewed. 


Objectives 

14.16. The industrial programmes and policies for the Fourth Plan 

have been conceived keeping in view the need to correct imbalances in 
the industrial structure and to bring about the maximum utilisation of 
capacity already built up. At the same time conditions have to be 
brought about for a vigorous growth in industrial output and capacity 
without any undue burden on balance of payments. In broad terms, 
the objectives of investments in the industrial field are : 

(1) completing investment in relation to which commitments 
have already been made; 

i 2) increasing existing capacities to levels required for present 
or future developments, in particular, providing for more 
adequate internal supplies of essentials in increasing de¬ 
mand or needed by import substitution or for export pro¬ 
motion; and 

(3) taking advantage of internal developments or availabilities 
to build new industries or new bases for industries. 


Policy in making these investments and otherwise will be directed to¬ 
wards canalisation of capital and personnel resources in such a way 
as to achieve as widespread an industrialisation of the country as possi¬ 
ble and to encourage the emergence of new entrepreneurship and 
greater dispersal in the ownership and control of industries. " 


P* 


14.17. Industrial development will continue to be guided by thB 
broad principles enunciated under the Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1956. Thi* policy provides for a flexible approach in the development 
of industries within the public, private and co-operative sectors. At 
the same time, the policy takes into account the need to prevent private 
monopolies and the concentration of economic power in the hands oi 
a small number of individuals. Subject to overall considerations or re¬ 
sources the programmes in the public sector envisage further expansion 
in high priority fields to fill the gaps in the industrial structure anc 
investments in certain oilier industries in which the development c. 

, te sector has fallen short of the requirements of the economy. Co¬ 
operative and private sectors are envisaged to make a significant con n- 
bvtion to industrial development in all other fields and recessar. 
facilities for such expansion will be provided, except to the extent re¬ 
strictions are considered necessary to achieve the social objective,, 
preventing concentration of. economic power. 
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Licensing Policy 

14 . 18 . Both from the point of view of accelerating industrial deve¬ 
lopment and improving administrative efficiency, a review of the system 
of controls has been considered necessary. The primary purpose of 
control is to ensure proper allocation of scarce resources. Regulation 
of industrial development has to be considered primarily in relation to 
the allocation of foreign exchange. Thus, import control and control 
on commodities in short supply would have to continue. Within the 
broad frame-work of control in strategic areas there is advantage in 
allowing the market much fuller play. The supply of a variety of 
industrial commodities has considerably eased and the need is one of 
stimulating demand and production. With the broader industrial base 
and growing availability of capital equipment and raw materials from 
within the country, the need to control further expansion in industries 
which are largely based on domestic resources has assumed less impor¬ 
tance. Accordingly, the Dralt Fourth Five \ ear Plan suggested the 
following industrial licensing policy : 


(1) all basic and strategic industries, involving significant in¬ 
vestments or foreign exchange, should be carefully plann¬ 
ed and subjected to industrial licensing. It is necessary to 
ensure effective performance and to keep a close watch 
on the development of these industries. Hence, once the 
licence is granted, credit, foreign exchange and scarce raw 
materials would be earmarked lor them and made avail¬ 
able in time. This should be done for units both in the 
public and the private sectors; 

(2) industries requiring only marginal assistance by way of 
foreign exchange for capital equipment may be exempted 
nom the need to secure industrial licences. For this pur¬ 
pose, the foreign exchange ceiling may be stipulated at 
about 10 per cent of the total value of the capital equip¬ 
ment. The release of foreign exchange would continue to 
be regulated and the import of capital goods screened by 
the Capital Goods Committee. However, in industries in 


which, though the foreign capital equipment component i 
low. the maintenance imports component is high, it uil 
be necessary to continue licensing; 


(3) industries which do not call for foreign exchange for im¬ 
port of capital equipment or raw materials should be ex¬ 
empted from the requirements of industrial licensing. In 
these industries, there should be freedom for private en¬ 
terprises to operate in accordance with the market re¬ 
quirements; 


iuo 
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(4) The freedom from industrial licensing as proposed above 
may in certain areas have advcr ; e consequences—ior 
example, it may increase further the congestion of industry 
in the large metropolitan areas, may lead to undesirable 
competition with traditional and small-scale industri and 
could add to the concentration of economic power. It is 
necessary to safeguard against these contingencies d 
suitable measures, including reservation of certain indus¬ 
tries for the traditional and small scale sector, would have 
to be devised in accordance with requirements from tim 
to time. 

14.19. The Administrative Reforms Commission had suggested 
that the licensing policy should be reformulated and had expressed it¬ 
self in favour of a strategy of ‘free areas’ for industrial activities so long 
as no claims are made for foreign exchange or for support from public 
financial institutions. The Administrative Reforms Commission re¬ 
commended that industries should be divided into three categories : 


(a) A high priority category comprising a small number c 
industries which would involve a large capital investment 
and/or a considerable amount of foreign exchange. The 
industries in this category should be licensed. The licence 
should be given only after the ear-marking of inputs has 
been completed. 






(b) Industries which require foreign exchange and/or assist¬ 
ance in the matter of other inputs and are not included in 
the category (a) should be graded according to a scheme 
of priorities. While they will not require to be licensed, 
allocation of foreign exchange and other inputs will be in 
accordance with the schedule of priorities. 

(c) All other industries which do not require foreign exchange 
and which are not entitled to any priority consideration in 
the matter of allocation of other inputs : these industries 
will not require to be licensed. 










14.20. The Industrial Licensing Policy Inquiry Committee, in its 
report, had taken the view that, with all its defects, the industrial licen¬ 
sing system has an important role to play, though its limitations should 
also be borne in mind. The Committee recommended that the use of 
such licensing as a positive instrument should be confined to industries 
which conic within the basic, strategic and critical sectors, for which 
detailed industry plans should be prepared, and where the major inputs 
would have to be assured and the targets implemented. These induatr 
would be deemed to be in the ‘core’ sector. At the other end o: the 
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>ceetrum, the Coniniittee contemplated reservation of manulacture of 
particular products and certain areas of production lor the small-scale 

sector and for medium industries. Between the two ends of the spectrum 
is a large middie area in regard to which the conclusion of the Com¬ 
mittee was that the main development of industries in this area should 
be left to market forces and fiscal and financial devices, but this should 
cad to concerns belonging to the larger houses dominating this 
. For this negative purpose of preventing such development, the 
Committee suggested that industrial licensing in this area should also 
co: nue, except in respect of units of up to Rs. 25 lakhs which would 
continue to be exempted; but applications of licences should be frecl 
granted i eept in the case of certain category of applicants. The Com¬ 
mittee proposed that the applications from larger industrial houses and 
)«: :! concerns should be automatically rejected. As a consequence 
^ recommendation, the Committee suggested that the entire list 
f delieensed industries should be reviewed and fresh lists drawn up for 
the various categories of licensing. In so far as the middle area is 
e- neerned. the grant of a licence would not carry any approval of 
. 'reign exchange and other facilities. Two other recommendations of 
the Committee pertained to product bans and area bans. Under the 
n .r. it was proposed that there should be a ban on creation of 
farther capacity in industries whose growth is considered undesirable 
for a period o; time, such as non-essential luxury goods which would 
■ • o Urge draft on scarce resources. Such bans have been recom- 
..ndeJ or a period of five years, coupled with excise and other 
: leisures so as to prevent existing producers from exploiting the scar¬ 
ce.} 2 .(nation in such sectors. Under the latter, it has been suggested 

C V- 

tbit tut'her establishment of industrial capacity should be prevented 
where there is already con Jcrablc industrial concentration. 

;4._1. G vcrmr.cnt a ter consideration .of the various recommcn- 
m e by the Planning Comm ion, the Administrative Reforms 
Commission a 1 the Industrial Lice mg Policy Inquiry Committee 
recently announced certain changes in industrial licensing policy. 
a broad features of this nidified licensing policy are as follows ; 


( 1 ) 


There would be a list of ‘core’ industries consisting of 
basic, critical and 7strategic industries in the economy. 
Detailed industry plans will be prepared for these industries 
.’ftd esential inputs made available on ai priority basis. j A 
hst of 9 broad groups of industries has been drawn up for 
inclusion in the ’core’ sector for the Fourth Plan period. 




Mmt 


.1 addition to the ‘core’ sector, ail new investment prop; 
tions of over Rs. 5 crores shall be deemed to be in th€ 
MjflM mt M sector. Except forflH|HHHHH 
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for the public sector under the Industrial Policy Resolution, 
1956 as amended from time to time, undertakings belong¬ 
ing to the larger industrial houses, as defined in the report 
of the Industrial Licensing Policy Inquiry Committee, 
together with foreign concerns and subsidiaries or branches 
of foreign companies would be expected along with other 
applicants, to participate in and contribute to the estab¬ 
lishment of industries in the ‘core’ and ‘heavy investment’ 
sectors. 

(3) In the middle sector, involving investments ranging from 
Rs. 1 crore to Rs. 5 crores licence applications of parties 
other than undertakings belonging to larger industrial houses 
shall be given special consideration and licences shall be 
issued liberally, except where foreign exchange implica¬ 
tions necessitate careful scrutiny. Licence applications 
from undertakings belonging to or controlled by the larger 
industrial houses and foreign branches or subsidiaries shall 
be considered for normal expansion where such expansion 
is necessary to develop to a minimum economic level which 
would ensure greater cost efficiency. 

(4) New undertakings or substantial expansion of units requir¬ 
ing investment of Rs. 1 crore or less will not be required 
to take a licence under the Industries (D&R) Act. This 
exemption is, however, applicable only to undertakings or 
categories of undertakings which have existing assets of 
less than Rs. 5 crores and which (a) do not belong to the 
larger industrial houses as classified by the Industrial 
Licensing Policy Inquiry Committee, (b) do not require 
more than Rs. 10 lakhs or more than 10 per cent by way 
of foreign exchange for import of machinery and equip¬ 
ment, whichever is less, and do not also require foreign 
exchange except for the marginal import of raw materials, 
components and the like, (c) are not foreign companies 
or branches or subsidiaries of foreign companies, such 
companies being those where more than 50 per cent of 
paid-up capital is in the hands of non-Indian nationals or 
non-residents, and (d) are not included in the category 
of dominant undertakings as defined in the Monopolies 
Act. 

(5) The existing policy for the reservation of the small-scale 
sector will be continued and the area of such reservation 
win be extended wherever this sector can be expected to 
grow to meet demand adequately. In respect of agro- 
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industries, preference will be given in licensing to appli¬ 
cants from co-operative sector. 

34.22. Consistent with the new approach to industrial planning, it 
is not proposed to lay down, for the Fourth Plan, targets for all indus¬ 
tries. Definite targets are proposed to be fixed only for industries 
included in the ‘core’ sector. In order to ensure the fulfilment of these 
targets, finance, supplies and other facilities would be made available 
to them on a priority basis. For the remaining industries, estimates of 
requirements and production have been projected in consultation with 
industrial associations and other interests. These projections do not 
represent targets or ceilings. 


14.23. Canalisation of investments in the desired directions and a 
better equilibrium between supply and demand would be sought to be 
increasingly achieved through fiscal and institutional policies. Price 
and distribution controls would be kept under review and dispensed 
with in areas where conditions become favourable. In order to guard 
against the creation of monopolies and increase in concentration a 
number of measures have been suggested under the modified industrial 
licensing policy. Thus, in the middle sector involving investments 
ranging from Rs. 1 crore to Rs. 5 crores applications from larger indus¬ 
trial houses would normally be considered only under special circums¬ 
tances. Even in the ‘core’ and the ‘heavy investment’ sector, it is 
proposed to lay down the principle that a new industrial licence would 
be given to an industrial house in the light of the proved performance 
in relation to earlier licences. A further step that might be taken is to 
orient the credit policies of the financial institutions so as to prevent 
an undue proportion of the available financial resources being directed 
to large industrial houses. It may be desirable to stipulate that in the 
case of the large industrial houses, their own contribution in a project 
should be proportionately higher compared to medium scale or new 
entrepreneurs and funds should not be made available to them for non¬ 
priority industries. On the basis of the decision recently taken by 
Government it ir envisaged that in future there would be a greater 
degree of participation in management, particularly at policy levels; in 
the case of major projects involving substantial assistance from public 
financial institutions it is proposed that where public financial establish¬ 
ments, including the Life Insurance Corporation, have substantial share¬ 
holding in a company, they may preferably exercise their full rights 
including the appointment of representatives to the board of directors, 
ihiblic financial institutions will also, as part of their financial assistance 
arrangements, exercise option for converting loans given and deben¬ 
tures issued in future, either wholly or partly, into equity within a 
specific period of time. 
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14.24. In the wider context of employment, decentralisation and 
promotion of new entrepreneurs, the growth of a modern and techn-v 
logically competent small-scale sector has to be sustained and promoted. 
Certain industries, in which economies of scale are not particu riy 
important, have been reserved for exclusive development in the small- 
rscale sector. Coordinated development of large and small sectors 
will be encouraged through the promotion of ancillaries as feeder indj - 
tries to large units on the one hand and of processing indus¬ 
tries utilising the products of large industries on the other. The scope 
for such in: :d grow th would be considerable with increased output 

in iile machinery' industries and with larger supplies of meta's and 
plastics. It will be the policy to exclude parts and components already 
being made or capable of being produced in the small sector from the 
capacity to be licensed to large industries. The public sccto. under¬ 
takings will Ik encouraged to promote ancillary industries which meet 
tljcir requirements of parts and components. 


14.25. Measures are proposed to be taken for the development < 
industries in the backward areas. The normal economic forces 
governing the location of industries are at present so over-whelrni . 
in favour of the developed areas that the problem of disperse! of 
industries to backward regions would require coordinated action at the 
Central, State and local levels. The problems is so wide-spread that 
during die Fourth Plan it would be possible to make only a beginning. 
It is through a continuing programme of economic development sup¬ 
ported by measures to attract industries to backward regions that the 
'resent imbalance can be rectified over a period of time. Following 
die detailed studies made by two Working Groups set up by the Plann¬ 
ing Commission, specific measures for encouraging the developmer 
of industries in backward areas have been approved by a Committee 
of the National Development Council. It has t n decided that 
financial and credit institutions should provide certain general conces- 
sions for financing industries in all backward areas in the States and 
Union Territories. In addition, it has been decided that the Central 


jovermnent would subsidise the establishment of industrial units in 
he backward areas to the extent of one-tenth of the total capital cost 
or projects costing up to Rs. 50 lakhs both in the private and public 
ectors. In the case of project involving larger capital outlay, the 
rant of subsidy would be considered on merits. This subsidy will be 
vailable to two districts in each of the nine States—Andhra Pradesh, 
kssam, Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Nagala 
)rissa, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. In other States, the subsidy will 
•e available for one district in each case. The backward areas of 
Jnion Territories qualify for such treatment. The Planning Commis- 
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ion is engaged in identifying the backward areas in consultation with 
the States and the financial institutions. State Governments have a 
special role to play in providing infrastructure facilities to enable the 
establishment of industries in backward regions. A beginning has 
been made in the establishment of industrial areas, but during the 
Fourth Plan much larger allocation for the expansion of such areas and 
provision of infrastructure facilities would be necessary. A further 
aspect requiring consideration is the prevention of further concentra¬ 
tion of economic activity in metropolitan regions. The socio-economic 
costs of servicing such large centres are particularly heavy. Measures. 

to prevent further concentration of industries in such regions are under 
consideration. 

14.26. More attention needs to be paid to the development of 
indigenous technologies, design and engineering skills. A number of 
design and consultancy organisations have come into existence both 
in the public and private sectors. These organisations will have to be- 
strengthened and their scope enlarged. The main policy issues con¬ 
nected with the promotion of domestic consultancy services have been 
considered by the Planning Commission and are being further dis¬ 
cussed with a view to drawing up an agreed programme of action. An 
important requirement is that the maximum utilisation of the technical 
consultancy services already built up should be ensured. The appoint¬ 
ment of foreign consultancy services should not be resorted to except 
when unavoidable. Even where the need for foreign consultancy 

services is felt, the primary consultant should as far as possible be an 
Indian agency. 

14.27. There is need for closer collaboration between industry 
and research laboratories in order to ensure the fruitful utilisation of 
industrial research carried out in these laboratories. In this context 
two aspects require consideration. Research activities in the labora¬ 
tories should be more closely integrated to cater to the needs of the 
industry. From this point of view a increasingly larger proportion of 
the research carried out in the laboratories should be on a collaborative 
and sponsored basis. Secondly, more emphasis needs to be laid on 
pilot plant studies with a view* to proving the processes developed in 
the laboratories from the technological and commercial point of view 
so that these are readily accepted for utilisation by industry. Provision 
is being made for undertaking such pilot plant studies. 

Foreign Collaboration 

14.28. The basic policy in regard to foreign collaboration and' 
oreign investment has been laid down and does not call for any 
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material modification. In the detailed appl >tion of this policy, care 
has to be taken to ensure that foreign collaboration is resorted to only 
for meeting a critical gap and does not inhibit the maximum utili at ion 
f domestic know-how and services. Thus, for example, foreign 
collaboration in the production of consumer goods, whether they can 
Lv produced within the country or not, will not ordinarily be permitted 
except in the interest of lui r exports. Collaboration in directions : 
which indigenous effort can within a short time provide the services or 
goods or a substitute, ought not to be allowed, it is necessar. to 
subject every proposal for foreign collaboration to fairly rigid tests* 
Import of foreign know-how particularly in sophisticated industrial fields 
would continue to be required. Even here, it would be essential to 
lake simultaneous efforts for the adaptation of such know-how through 
indigenous effort and to improve on it to avoid the need for future 
purchases. In order to identify the fields in which foreign collaboration 
is required and to streamline the procedure for acceptance or otherwise 
of foreign collaboration proposals, a Foreign Investment Board has 
been set up. Broad guidelines regarding the terms on which foreign 
collaboration might be permitted have been indicated. 


Public Sector 


14.29. Over the la. t decade, massive investments have been made 
by the Central Government in industrial and min eral projects. On a 
broad estimate, the total Central investments in public sector projects 
in die mining and manufacturing sectors would amount approximately 
to Rs. 3400 crores at the beginning of the Fourth Plan. A substantial 
proportion of this has been in the development of heavy industries 
such as steel, coal, lignite, heavy engineering including electrical equip¬ 
ment, petroleum and fertilisers. While these investments have contri¬ 
buted significantly to the strengthening of the industrial structure, the 
overall performance has not been uniformly satisfactory. Delays in 
completion schedules and large increases in original investment estimates 
have been the experience with several projects and the output has 
remained substantially below installed capacity. Expectations of a signi¬ 
ficant contribution to Plan resources from the internal resources of these 
enterprises have not been realised; on the other hand, several of them 
have to rely on budgetary support to meet their cash losses. Producti¬ 
vity and profitability of these enterprises are a matter of urgent impor¬ 
tance. The bulk of the investments in the public sector is in basic 
and heavy industries with long gestation periods. These enterprises 
are not expected to achieve full rated capacity or production in a short 
time and show large profits. At the same time, there is considerable 
scope for improvement in efficiency and performance. The Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms Commission has examined the operation of public 
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enurprises and made recommendations. The problems involved are 
these relating to the development of appropriate relationship between 
the enterprises on the one hand and Government and Parliament on the 
other, which would leave adequate initiative and operational autonomy 
to the management. While Parliament must oversee and review the 
performance of public undertakings with a view to promoting and safe¬ 
guarding public interest, the manner of achieving this purpose should 
be such that it does not weaken initiative in the management and thus 
affect its efficiency. Similarly, Government should be primarily con¬ 
cerned with reserving for i _lf only such powers as are required to 
determine questions of policy and to ensure that the programmes of the 
public enterprises conform to the accepted plans and that the enter¬ 
prises are run on commercial lines. Subject to these considerations the 
ma na geme nt must have adequate powers to carry on the day-to-day 
admini>trntion on business and commercial principles. Equally import¬ 
ant is the delegation of powers betw'een the various tiers of management 
within i.ie enterprise from the board of directors to the managing direeior 
and to the heads of departments. 


14.30. Another matter requiring consideration is the recruitment, 
promotion and related personnel policies of public undertakings, parti¬ 
cular.y w :th rclerence to the selection and retention of top management 
personnel. The system of deputing officers from the administrative 
services for short periods with frequent transfers at the top level detracts 
from continuity and consistency in management policy. It does not 
provide for a commitment of the top management to the success of the 
public enterprises. There is need to develop a cadre of professional 
m mage; with adequate expertise in the fields of financial, production, 
personnel and marketing management. Adequate opportunities should 

exist for : .itable persons from within the enterprise to rise to top man¬ 
agement positions. 


14.31. Each public sector enterprise must set down its objectives 

and targets and prepare an appropriate budget covering production, sales, 

cost of production, capita] expenditure, cash flow and profit and loss 

estimates. The comparison of performance data with budget estimates 

should be undertaken periodically during the currency of the budget 
iti.Jf. ■ 

14.32. In severa’ instances the sales from one public enterprise 
would be to other public enterprises o r to Governmental agencies. There 
is need in such cases for close coordination between the manufacturing 
plants and the user Ministries and Governmental agencies, so as to 
ensure dovetailing of supply and production. Questions relating to deli¬ 
veries and prices when such inter-enterprise transactions are involved 
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itre matters of vital importance. They allect the formulation of detailed 
and long-term production programmes of publ-c enterprises. There are 
several other directions in which the public sector units have to act in 
concert. In order to bring about effective coordination and integration 
of public sector enterprises it is necessary to create an appropriate 
machinery at a sufficiently high level. 

Outlays ! jj I i .. " 

14.33. he Fourth j, ;an envisages an investment of approximately 
R s298 crorcs in org.mi e J industry and mining, Rs. 3048 crores i . 
the public sector and Rs. 2250 crores in the private and cooperative 
sectors. The outlay in the public sector would be Rs. -‘.3 37.7 crores. 
since it includes a sum of Rs. 250 crorcs for transfer to private and 
cooperative 9Cc ors through financial institutions and an amount of Rs. 40 
crores ictr supporting plantation programmes which have a bearing on 
export earnings and for State Industrial Development Corporations. Of 
the total outlay of Rs. 3337.7 crores in the public sector, Rs. 3150.9 
crores will be in the Central Sector and Rs. 186.8 crorcs in States and 

Union Territories. 



Within the organised sector, tints contemplated that the public 

sector would continue to occupy a predominant role in new investments. 
Of the total investments envisaged in the Fourth Plan, the public sector 
would account for about 60 per cent, which is broadly in line with the 
proportion of investment between the public sector and flic private 

Third Plan.| - Hy. v 3 



■" 14 . 34 . Public sector .—The major proportion of the outlay in tne 
public sector is intended for the completion of projects already under 
implementation and projects on which investment decisions have been 
taken. New projects are envisaged in high priority fields like fertilisers, 
pesticides, petro-chemicals, non-ferrous metals, and development of 
iron ore, pyrites and rock-phosphate resources. New investment in the 
engineering industries is limited to a few comparatively small projects 
for filling critical gaps. Among other schemes, mention may be made 
of the Textile Corporation for which a provision of Rs. 17.5 crores 
been made primarily for the purpose of reconstruction and modernisation 
of viable mills taken over by Government. In view of the importance 
attached to the newsprint industry and the need foi ..xpanJirit. produc l| I 
of paper, a provision of Rs. 60 crores has been made for the Paper C •- 
poration! The activities of the Cement Corporation are limited for the 
present to the completion of the two projects already under way 
the establishment of three more projects during the Fourth Plan period 
in regions where there are shortages. The public sector programme 
includes provision for the c on tinuing activities of the Geological Sarvey 
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of India, Indian Bureau of Mines, National Productivity Council and 
Indian Standards Institution. The proposals for GSI include systematic 
mapping, detailed geological mapping as well as exploration of mineral 
deposits utilising sophisticated equipment. Its programme includes air¬ 
borne geo-physical operations and ground water explorations. The 
Indian Bureau of Mines not only proposes to expand its mineral conser¬ 
vation activities but also take up consultancy services with a view to 
advising small mine owners. In petroleum, provision has been made 
for exploration of oil and expansion of refinery capacity in line with the 
projected growth in the consumption of petroleum products. The pro¬ 
vision for the Atomic Energy Department takes into account the need 
for surveying and prospecting of atomic minerals and the requirements 
of supporting programme in mining and industries in accordance with 
the nuclear power development envisaged in the Fourth Plan. Projects 
■ stering the rapid growth of the electronics industry have been included. 

14.35. In order to maintain continuity of growth, advance action 

would need to be taken during the Fourth Plan in some directions so as 

o bring additional capacity into being in the early years of the Fifth 

Plan. It is difficult at this stage to work out the investment requlremems 

for this purpose and to identify the projects likely to be taken up. 

However, certain provisions have been made for this purpose in the 

public sector programmes, particularly in industries with long gestation 
periods such as steel. 


14.36. The allocations for programmes in the Central sector and 
die projects and schemes included in the Fourth Plan are given in 
Annexures I and II. The provisions are based on the information 

ToLfi™' T VT ra ' CaSeS ’ 1116 “ VeS,raent wouW 

be required. TTiis is proposed to be done through the Annual Plans 

2* hT r 10D u f Rs ' 186 : 8 Cr0res in . the States and Union Territories is 
n e or the completion of continuing projects and for supporting 

\ e . operations of the development institutions in the States Thus nro* 

v-sion has been made for the activities of the Industrial' and Minerai 

Development Corporations, Industrial Areas Schemes and State Financial 

Corporations; As a part of the joint activities of the Centre and States 

in ^ ^ 7*^ Cor P° rations wo ^ d be set up 

^rcnethZi t3lc pabljc sec *°r investments would 

the ™ f Government over the commanding heights of 

three-fourthJof tW *** PUWlC SeCt ° r W,U account for a Uttle over 

he Fourth PiJn* 6 envisa g ed in the ‘core’ sector during 

th Plan period, the balance being the share of the private 
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sector. Looked at from another angle, ‘core’ industries would represent 
approximately 80 per cent of the total investment of around Rs. 3000 
crores in large industries and minerals in the public sector. Thus, both 
in terms of the proportionate magnitude of investments and the Jiaturc 
of the investments, the public sector will occupy a pre-eminent position 
in die industrial field by the end of the Fourth Plan. At the tame 
tii . the public sc or will enter the field of consumer good industries, 
particularly in fields in which adequate private investment is not forth¬ 
coming. Apart from the activities of the public sector through co¬ 
operatives in sugar and textiles, specific provision has been made for 
other consumer goods industries like pharmaceuticals, cement, paper, 
scooters and watches. 

14.38. Private and Cooperative Sector. —The fixed investment 
outlay of Rs. 2250 crores in the private and cooperative sectors of 
industry is based on a preliminary study of the investible resources 
that are likely to flow into the organised sector. As earlier mentioned. 

^, A - 

a provision of Rs. 250 crores has been made lor canalising funds to 
the term lending institutions for transfer to the private sector. The 
investment programme for the private and cooperative sectors involves 
a considerable step-up over the current levels. While the over i 
resources in the economy can support an investment programme of 

; nature, the realisation of the programme would largely turn on the 
effectiveness with v hich the private and cooperative sectors are able to 
tap these resources. 

A 

I ndustri a l Pro gram mes 

14.39. Annexures III and IV set out capacity and production 
targets for 1973-74 for the core industries and estimates of production 
for a few other selected industries. The estimates take into account the 
financial requirements for these industries as also the priorities inter se. 
The individual estimates have been worked out in the light of the 
studies conducted by Development Councils, industrial associations, 
the Directorate General of Technical Development and Planning 

Groups. 

14.40. Iron and Steel .—The domestic demand for finished steel and 
market pig iron by 1973-74 is estimated at about 7.12 million tonnes 
and 1.95 million tonnes, respectively. The programmes for iron and 
$t 1 expansion included in the Fourth Plan take into account thr 
need for increasing output to the maximum extent with a view > 
meeting these requirements as far as possible and also ensure advance 
action for additional steel capacity to meet the future needs in the 
Fifth Plan. The specific programmes are the expansion of the Bhilai 
steel plant and the completion of the Bokaro first stage of 1.7 million 
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tonnes ingot capacity. The expansion of the Bhilai steel plant origi¬ 
nally programmed was for stepping up capacity from 2.5 million 
tonnes to 3.2 million tonnes; however, an alternate scheme envisaging 
the expansion of the plant to 4.2 million tonnes is also currently under 
study. Taking into account the shortages in plates, the Plan envisages 
the establishment of a plate mill. Further it is proposed that the 
expansion of Bokaro plant (to the capacity of 4.0 million tonnes) 
should be taken up during the Fourth Plan period itself on a continu¬ 
ing basis with a view to achieving a capacity of 2.5 million tonnes by 
1973-74. A provision of Rs. 122 crores has been made for this 
expansion programme. The Plan provides for technological improve¬ 
ments and provision for balancing equipments for the existing steel 
plants to improve their operational performance. In the private 
sector, it is expected that marginal addition to capacity would be 
achieved at Burnpur increasing the capacity of IISCO from 1 to 1 3 
million tonnes of ingots by 1971-72. On the basis of the programmes 
inc uded m the Fourth Plan, it is envisaged that the capacity will be 

stepped up from the level of approximately 9 million tonnes in 196S-69 
to 12 million tonnes of ingots by 1973-74. 

a The i ?J! d ^ tIOn ° f P ‘ g iron is ex P ecte d to be 3.8 million tonnes 
imng 1973-74. Exports have been envisaged at the level of about 

one million tonnes of finished steel and 1.5 million tonnes of pig iron 
by the end of the Fourth Plan. 

In view of the long gestation implicit in the creation of additional 

« 0r ste< : 1, actl0n has to be initiated during the Plan for meeting 

ure requirements of steel and pig iron. Provision of Rs 110 

crores has been made for this purpose. Detailed studies are currently 

in progress m respect of Hospet, Salem and Visakhapatnam. 


tonn^i/m^d* &nd special steels is estimated at 294,000 
es m 1973-74. The output from the alloy steel plant at Dur«a- 

Comm™ and • : proaucnon irom the Mysore Iron and Steel 

requirements *tn T SCC '° r projects ' is «Pe«ed to meet these 
q ements to a large extent except for a few special categories 


}: M^s -The programme for no n -ferrou< 

and si^nifid , 8e L C ° nSlderabIe c * pansion in *e aluminium industry 
will take ^are o^do 0 " 5 '° C ° PPer and zinc ' In al ™ ini ™, expansion 

Of metal and fabricated pJIX^Th a “ d ?° C ° n ' fibule 40 ex P ort5 

exnected tn h, .2 T pr ? ducts - The production of aluminium is 

-20.000 tonnes b^m ^ 0 Vh b ° Ut 125 ' 0 °° 100005 & 1968 ‘ 69 t0 

tonnes by 1973-74. The programme in the public sector 
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envisages the establishment of two smelters at Korba and Koyna 
with alumina production facilities. In view of substantial deposits of 
good grade bauxite occurring in Kutch and Saurashtra, an export- 
oriented alumina plant has been proposed in the area. A significant 
development has been the growth of domestic consultancy services, 
so that the future expansion of the aluminium industry can be under¬ 
taken, by and large, with domestic design and engineering. In 
addition to the public sector programme, expansion of capacity by the 
private producers is also envisaged. Tire production of copper is at 
present confined to the output from the Indian Copper Corporation at 
Ghatsila, Bihar. The existing capacity of 9600 tonnes per annum 
is to be stepped up to 16,500 tonnes. In the public sector, the major 
project is the exploitation of the Khetri-Kolihan deposits in Rajasthan 
with a view to producing 31,000 tonnes of copper per annum. In 
addition, it is proposed to take up exploitation of the Rakha copper 
deposits in Bihar by rehabilitating the old mines and carrying out 
further development. Zawar mines near Udaipur are the only mines 
producing zinc ore. It is proposed to expand the mining activities so 
. to increa.se the output to 2000 tonnes per day and meet the require- 
r ts of the existing smelter at Udaipur for producing 18.000 tonnes 
of zinc per annum. During the Plan, further expansion of the mines 
for producing 4000 tonnes per day is envisaged for meeting the 


expansion of the smelter from 18,000 to 36,000 tonnes per annum. 
A provision of Rs. 24 crores has been made for the smelter and min: 
expansion. Lead ore obtained as a by-product from Zawar is 
smelted at Tundoo smelter in Bihar. The smelter is to be recondi¬ 
tioned for more efficient working. In the private sector, zinc i 
produced at Alwaye from imported concentrates. The capacity of 
the plant is 20,000 tonnes per annum and, during the Plan, is to be 
expanded to 40,000 tonnes per annum. A provision of Rs. 25 
crores has been made to develop the Rakha mines as well as the lead- 
copper deposits of Agnigundala in Andhra Pradesh together with the 
rickel deposit of Sukhinda where nickcliferous iaterite has been 
recently established. In order to maintain economic levels of 
c pioitation, a programme of exploration has been proposed in keeping 
with the produc n from the Kolur Gold Mines in Kolar district, 
sore and also from the Hutti Gold Mir in Raichur district, M ore. 




14.42. Engineering Indus r.—Tn engineering industr s, the 


inv; j meats are primarily for completion of projects. An important 
task would be to bring about progressively fuller utilisation of capacity 
a public nd private sectors. There are apprehensions that in several 
industries the capacity might not be adequately utilised. While every 
e fr-.ut needs to be made to secure export orders, it would be necessary 
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to review the position from time to time to see to what extent adjust¬ 
ments can be made in the Plan programmes for securing better utili¬ 
sation of capacity. Investments are contemplated only to a limited 
extent by way of diversification in some of the existing units like the 
Hindustan Machine Tools, Mining and Allied Machinery Corporation 
and Bharat Heavy Electricals for filling in certain gaps. The installed 
capacity lor some of the major items of electrical equipment will 
increase to 3.58 million KW for steam turbines and generators, 1.7 
million KW for hydro-turbines, generators and for power boilers, 1.63 
.min ion HP for electric motors above 200 HP and 14.94 million KVA 
for transformers. Expansion in machine tool production, transpor! 
and communication equipment and agricultural machinery is envisaged. 

14.43. Ship-building .—It is proposed to implement an integrated 
development programme to increase the production capacity of Hindus¬ 
tan Shipyard, Visakhapatnam, from the present level of 2-3 ships of 
12,500 Dwt. each to six ships per annum including one or two ships in 
the range of 14,500 Dwt. aggregating to 80,000 Dwt. per annum by 
the end of the Fourth Five Year Plan period. The Wet Basin which 
is also proposed as an adjunct to the dry dock will be used for above 
water repairs of ships and for fitting out the ships under construction. 
Another Shipj'ard will be set up at Cochin. This Shipyard will have a 
building dock for ships of size 66,000 Dwt. and a ship repair dock to 
accommodate ships upto 85,000 Dwt. The total cost of this Shipyard 
is estimated at Rs. 45.42 crores. 


14 . 44 . Fertilisers. —To meet the growing demand for fertiliser', 
minimum capacity and production targets of 3 million tonnes and 2.5 


million tonnes of nitrogen are envisaged for 1973-74. The schemes 
under implementation are expected to give a capacity of approxi¬ 
mately 2.54 million tonnes. Iq addition, eight projects involving a 
capacity of 1.31 million tonnes have been approved in the private 
sector. In the public sector, six projects involving a capacity of 0.95 
million tonnes are in an advance stage of preparation for being taken 
up for implementation. Thus, the additional capacity approved or 
under consideration is substantially higher than the mi nim um target 
envisaged for the Fourth Plan. It should be possible, if these projects 
are progressed with sufficient speed and urgency, to improve on the 
target envisaged and this would be highly desirable. Taking into 
account the gestation period involved in the establishment of the 
fertiliser projects, advance action would also need to be taken during 
the Fourth Plan in order to bring in additional capacity into fruition 
in the early years of the Fifth Plan so as to achieve a measure of self- 
sufficiency at the earliest possible. A provision of Rs. 262 crores has 
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of nitrogenous 
and production 


been made in the public sector for new fertiliser plants. In regard to 
phosphatic fertilisers, the firm capacity adds up to about one million 
tonnes. In addition, another 0.4 million tonne* is expected to be 
taken up for implementation shortly. Some of the e projects arc for 
the production of complex fertilisers forming part 
plants. A minimum capacity of 1.2 million tonnes 
of 0.9 million tonnes is envisaged for 1973-74. The ditic 

diversifying the raw material base for nitrogenous fertiliser ;ue being 
continued. As a first step, it has been decided to take up three c id- 
based fertiliser projects in the public sector and in sTditictt a number 
of projects based on fuel oil and other heavy petroleum feed-stocks 
are under investigation. The Plan provides for the development o: 
pyrites deposits near Amjore in Bihar. Provision has been made for 
the exploration of the pyrrhotite, pyritc deposit^ near Saicdipura m 
Rajasthan. In addition, development of rock-phosphate deposit , 

* I 

recently discovered in the Udaipur district, has been contempt;ted in 

the Central and in the Stale sector. Minimum production targets of 
one million tonnes of rock-phosphate and 0.25 million tonnes of 
pyrites are envisaged for 1973-74. The expansion of production of 
pyrites at Amjore and the problems connected therewith arc currently 

under detailed studv. 


14.45. Petro-Chemicak .—In petro-chemieals, the main devcl - 
merits envisaged are the aromatics project and the n iphtha cracker 
project at Koyali in the public sector. With the implementation of 
e projects, the basic intermediates required for synthetic fibres and 

svnthetic rubber would become available. Tb would also Jd 
ti he capacity' for plastics. An important development in the . t 'te 
recior is the establishment of a caprolactam project by the O ij .rat 
p e ere. These developments are expected to make a sign cant 
impact on import substitution. A substantial beginning will be ms 
cn the establishment of an aromatic pro; t along with associat: 
ac Hi ties at Barauni. where a wax cr KCr is also proposed in the 
c sector. Development of petro-ck mical facilities in 
oatemplated : detailed studies in tnis regard are in prat.res>, 
faction of various it liates tt the Hindustan Or.. C Cht 

T 9 ' 

_ . __ . .. “** 

gnificant contribution by providing the basic raw material requ. 

• the dvestuff and rcl . 1 industries. 


• * 

A 


• ; rr; 

u x xi 





r » *■ A 
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14.46. Petroleum Refining. —The refining capacity in u.-rms 
crude throughput and crude actually processed during 196S-69^ 
16.25 and 16.1 million tonnes respect/. e!y. The demand for 
U n products is expected to increase to around 26 million tonne- 


uy 
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1973-74. This will call for a refining capacity of approximately 28 
million tonnes. To meet this additional requirement of refining 
capacity two new refineries, each with a capacity of 2.5 million tonnes 

per year, will go on stream during the Plan period. Of these the 
Madras Refinery went on stream in 1969-70 and the Haldia Refinery 
is expected to go on stream by the end of 1972. Further additional 
requirements of refining capacity are at present proposed to be met 
from the expansion of existing refineries, such as Cochin, Koyali, 
Barauni and additional capacity in Assam. Cochin will be expanded 
by one million tonnes and this will be realised by the end of 1972. 
kovali will increase its capacity go 4.5 million tonnes to process all 
the crude available in the Gujarat oil fields. Steps will be taken to 
utilise to the maximum the capacity of the Barauni refinery of 3 million 
tonnes and establish additional refining capacity in Assam for one 
million tonnes. 

14.47. Coal .—The requirements of coal in 1973-74 have recently 
been estimated at 93.5 million tonnes, comprising 25.4 million tonnes 
of coking coal and 68.1 million tonnes of non-coking and blendable 

coal. The requirements of coal for the steel industry, corresponding 
to the targets assigned in the Fourth Plan, have been assessed at about 
23 million tonnes, made up of 21.8 million tonnes of coking coal and 
1.2 million tonnes of b endable coal. The ba ance of 3.6 million 
tonnes of coking coal constitutes the requirements of the Durgapur 
and other cokeries. This involves a considerable increase from the 
current level of production of about 17 million tonnes. High priority 
has been assigned to the coking coal programmes. In addition to the 
various coking coal mines in production, contribution from two new 
mines, namely Sudamdih and Monidih (with a production capacity of 
about 2 million tonnes each), is expected during the Fourth Plan. 
Tie public sector projects are expected to produce about 9 million 
tonnes of coking coal : the rest will come from private mines. The 
capacity already established is expected to be adequate to meet the 
requirements of blendable coal during 1969-74. Any likely shifts 
in the usage pattern between the primary coking, medium-coking and 
blendable coals in the blast furnace practices are not likely to alter 
this picture materially and the required adjustments in the production 
programme of coal are well within the framework of the coal produc¬ 
tion programme. In respect of non-coking coal, the capacity in both 
private and public sectors is about 65.2 million tonnes as against the 
annual requirement of 68.1 million tonnes at the end of the Fourth 

Plan. It is, therefore, expected that only marginal investments would 
be necessary in the non-coking coal sector. Development of no new 
non-coking coal project is envisaged except to meet the requirements 
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of specific consumers like power plants. Provision has been made to 
develop coal fields for meeting the additional requirements of power 
stations with due regard to avoiding or minimising transport by rail¬ 
ways. The new areas to be developed include expansion of Pather- 
khera and Silewara, Jagannath colliery, as well as the coal-fields in 
Singrauli. Within the target of 93.5 million tonnes, the public sector 
is expected to contribute about 32 million tonnes. With this level of 
output, the share of the public sector in the total production by 1973- 
74 would rise to about 34 per cent from about 20 per cent in 1965- 
66. An outlay of Rs. 110.53 crores has been provided in the Central 
sector. The existing washery capacity and that in the process of being 
created will yield 13.4 million tonnes of clean coal. Provision has been 
made for the establishment of a new washery, a final decision on the 
implementation of which would be taken after a careful analysis of the 
need and stage at which it is to be set up. 

14.48. Lignite .—The only producer of lignite is Neyveli project 
in Tamil Nadu; the present level of production is about 4 million ton¬ 
nes and is expected to be enhanced to 6 million tonnes in the Fourth 
Plan. This production is required for meeting the increased capacity 
of the power station from the present level of 400 MW to 600 MW. 
A provision of Rs. 4.5 crores has been made for mine expansion. 

14.49. Iron Ore .—Production of iron ore is about 28 mijiion tonnes 
in 1968-69. The demand envisaged in 1973-74 is of the order of 
51 million tonnes. Out of this, the demand on account of export is 
placed at 31 million tonnes (wet) against the level of 13 million ton¬ 
nes in 1968-69. The production required for export is expected to 
be met from Bailadila 14 and 5 (Madhya Pradesh), Barajamda (Orissa 
and Bihar), Daitari (Orissa), Bellary-Hospet (Mysore) and Goa. Of 
these projects, Bailadila 5 and Bellary-Hospet which are under the 
National Mineral Development Corporation (NMDQ are to go into 
production in the Fourth Plan. In order to find an economic outlet 
for the large quantities of fines generated as a result of enhanced 
production of iron ore, adequate facilities will have to be built up 
for pelletisation. Feasibility studies will be carried out on c re from 
the Kudremukh, Bellary-Hospet and Bailadila areas as a preliminary 
to planning pelletisation capacities at an appropriate time. At present 
the only pelletisation plant with a capacity of 0.6 million tonnes exists 
in Goa. At Kudremukh, studies are being undertaken by NMDC 
for establishing the economics of exploiting the extensive magnetite 
iron ore deposits. This is essentially an export-oriented scheme, in 
addition, export of iron ore from the public sector mines in Donamal*.. 
via Madras Harbour and ore from Daiteri from the Central sector via 
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Paradeep is also contemplated. The captive mines of the steel plants 

are expected to produce around 20 million tonnes of iron ore. The 
additional requirements of ore for the existing steel mills and the 
new Bokaro steel plant would be met by expansion of present mine 
capacities. It is proposed to increase the current capacity of 2 million 
tonDes of the Kiriburu mines to a level of 4.5 million tonnes so as to 
meet the requirements of the Bokaro steel plant. The Kiriburu ore 
which is now being exported to Japan will consequently be diverted to 

the Bokaro plant after its construction and the export commitment of 
Kiriburu will be transferred to Bailadila 5. Out of the envisaged pro¬ 
duction of 51 million tonnes of iron ore, the projects under the Na¬ 
tional Mineral Development Corporation are expected to contribute 
about 14 million tonnes. An outlay of Rs. 88.34 crores has been 
provided for its continuing and new schemes. The production from 
Goa is anticipated to be around 8 million tonnes at the end of the 
Fourth Plan period. 


14.50. Mineral Oil. —The programme for exploration and produc¬ 
tion erf mineral oil will be continued by two agencies namely. 0.1 and 
Natural Gas Commission (ONGC) and Oil India Limited. 1 lie pro¬ 
duction of crude oil increased from 3 million tonnes in 1965-66 to 6 
million tonnes in 1968-69. It is envisaged to be stepped up to a level 
of 8.5 million tonnes by 1973-74. The programme of ONGC envisages 
the intensification of their operations including areas in Tripura and in 
die off- O're areas in Guiar.it and Bombay. In order to carry out the 


programme of exploration, an outlay of Rs. 181 crores has been pro¬ 
vided. On the basis of the current anticipations of domestic availability 
of crude, the cap between the requirements and production is likely to 
be substantial requiring considerable imports of crude oil during the 
Fourth Plan period. 


14.51. Industrial and Mineral Programmes relating to Atomic 
Energy .—The industrial and mineral programmes of the Atomic Energy 
Dcp ^tment include the expansion of production of atomic minerals 
and their processing, diversification of the Electronic Corporation of 
Ini.i to produce the electronic equipment required for the Atomic 
Ercrgy Programme as well as for other users like the research and 


technical institutions in the country, and the establishment of a new 
he., y water plant in addition to the one which is currently under im- 
plern^ntaii >n. Provision has also been made for initiating work on 
adc fona heavy water capacity in line wiilt the anticipated requirements 
in the Futh Plan. The Plan also provides for the utilisation of surplus 
extrusion facilities available at the Nuclear Fuel Complex, Hyderabad 
for the manufacture of seamless tubes of stainless and high alloy steel. 
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14.52. Other Industries .—Other industries in which significant in¬ 
vestment is contemplated are cement, paper and newsprint. The pro¬ 
duction of cement is expected to be stepped up to 18 million tonnes by 
1973-74. Apart from meeting domestic requirements in full, this 
would provide about a million tonnes for export. The capacity estimated 
for paper is 1.0 million tonnes and production 0.85 million tonnes in 
1973-74. Newsprint capacity is expected to be stepped up to 165,000 
tonnes. The public sector will play a large part in the expansion of 
newsprint production. Apart from the expansion of the factory at Nepa 
to 75,000 tonnes, a new newsprint mill of about 60,000 tonnes capa¬ 
city is proposed to be set up in the public sector. Action would be taken 
to establish two or three paper projects in the public sector to harness 
the large cellulosic resources available in certain regions. The pro- 

1 it* * 

grammes in textile industries, both cotton and jute, are primarily 
related to modernisation, with marginal expansions. Provision has 
been made for the financial institutions to support this programme. The 
Textile Corporation will help in the reconstruction of viable but sick 
mills. The production programme for the sugar industry envisages an 
output level of 4.7 million tonnes to be achieved by 1973-74 partly 
through the expansion of existing units and partly through the estab¬ 
lishment of new units primarily in the co-operative sector. As in the 
case of the cotton and jute textile industries, the financial require¬ 
ments for modernisation of the sugar industry are also expected to be 
met from the financial institutions. An intensive programme of re¬ 
plantation is envisaged for tea and coffee for which separate provision 
has been made. Among other plantation industries it is expected that 
the production of natural rubber would be substantially stepped up 
during the Fourth Plan period. A provision of Rs. 2 crores has been 
made for the Keraja Plantation Lorporaticn. 

14.53. On the basis of the programmes outlined above, it is envi¬ 
saged that industrial production would show an average annual in¬ 
crease of 8 to 10 per cent during the Fourth Plan. 
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annexure I 


Outlay on Industrial and Mineral Programmes in ike Centic.l 

Sector 


sl. 

DO, 

ministry/department 

fourth plan 
outlay 

(Rs. crores) 

(0) 

to 

(2) 


1 ministry of steel and heavy engineering 

2 department o industrial development 

3 department of mines and metals 

4 department of chemicals • 

5 department of petroleum • 

6 department of foreign trade 

7 ministry of finance 

8 ministry of transport and shipping • 

9 department of atomic energy • 

10 total • • • • • 


1120-67 
214-41 
510-02 
589-38 
303 -20 
39 -91 
263 -02 
41 -00 
64 -25 

3150 86 


* 




¥L 



* 


* 


m 




* 
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ANNEXURE II 



Central Industrial and Mineral Programmes 

(Rs. crores) 

si. 

no. 

project 

location 

fourth plan 
outlay 

<0) 

(i) 

(2) 

O) 


1 Ministry of Steel and Heavy Engineering (2 + 20) 

2 continuing schemes (3 + 12) 

3 steel (4—11) . 

4 Bokaro Steel Plant ..... 

5 expansion of Rourkela 1st stage 

6 expansion of Durgapur Steel Plant 1st stage 

7 expansion of Bhilai Steel Plant 2nd stage 

8 Alloy, Tool and Stainless Steel T iant • 

9 Central Engineering and Design Bureau of HSL 

10 Mysore Iron and Steel works . 

11 Dalli mines for Bhilai .... 

12 heavy engineering units (13 — 19) . 

13 Heavy Machine Building Plant • • 

14 Heavy Machine Tool Plant • • 

15 HJE.C. Township ..... 

16 M.A.M.C. *...*. 

17 Bharat Heavy Plate and Vessels 

18 Triveni Structurals ..... 

19 Foundry Forge ..... 

20 new schemes (21+32) .... 

21 steel (22—’ 31) . . . . • 

22 Expansion of Bhilai Steel Plant 3rd stage . 

23 plate mill 

24 Bokaro 5th Convertor and continuing 

action on expansion to 4 million tonnes 

25 technological improvements, balancing 

equipment and finishing facilities for all 
the steel plants • 

26 advance action on additional capacity for 

steel 'or 5th Plan 

27 C.R.G.O. sheets. 

28 refractory plant . • • • * 

29 expansion of Durgapur Alloy Steel Plant 

30 Mysc Tron and Steel Works (expansion) 

31 Tenuc’ at Dam . • • • • 

32 heavy engineering units ( 33—37) • . • 

33 Tungabhadra Steel Products—diversification 

34 HEC—continuous casting plant • 

35 seamless tube plant 1 . • . * 

36 heavy engineering units—new projects 

37 consortium for industrial projects • 

38 total steel—continuing and new schemes (3+21) 



1120.67 


686 -42 
633 -82 

Bokaro 

Rourkela 

558 -00 

Durgapur 

Bhilai 

Durgapur 

► 51 -00 

L 


Bhadravati 

5-90 

18-92 

52-60 

Ranchi 

2-47 

Ranchi 

5 -96 

Ranchi 

1 -60 

Durgapur 

2-49 

Yisakhapatnam 13 *08 

Allahabad 

0-85 

Ranchi 

26-15 

434 -25 
419 -50 

Bhilai 

36 -00 
75 -00 

Bokaro 

122-00 


45 -00 


110-00 

} 

20 -00 

Bhadravati 

3-00 

8-50 

14-75 

Tungabhadra 

1 -00 


2-00 


9-50 
2-00 
0-25 
1053 -32 


lOut of this, an amount of Rs. 2 -2 crores is intended for utilising the surplus ex¬ 
trusion capacity at the Nuclear Fuel Complex, Hyderabad under the Depart¬ 
ment of Atomic Energy for the production of seamless stainless and high alloy 

steel tubes. 
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ANNE XU RE II (contd.) 


(0) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

80 

Department of Mines and Metals (81+92) 


510-02 

81 

continuing schemes {82 — 91) 


297-53 

82 

Korku and Koyna Aluminium projects • 

K irbwi &] Koyna 

125 -00 

83 

Khetri Copper Project 

Khetri 

71 -28 

84 

Geological Survey of India and Indian Bur- 




eau of Mines (including air-borne mineral 



surveys) • • * • • 


40-00 

85 

Hindustan Zinc Ltd. • 


7 -42 

86 

N.M.D.C.—Bailadila 14 • • « 

Bailadila 

4-94 

87 

Co il Baard—third plan ropeways scheme • 


3 -14 

88 

N.C.D.C. ..... 


37 -97 

89 

Neyveli Lignite Corporation 

Neyveli 

4-50 

90 

P.P.C.—mining project 

A injure 

3*08 

91 

P.P.C.—intensive exploration 


0-20 

92 

new schemes 1 93— 110) 


212 49 

93 

Gujarat Alumina Project (central share) 


1 -00 

94 

doubling the capacity of zinc smelter 

Debari 

5 -00 

95 

P.P.C.—Siladipura pyrites, Udaipur Phos- 




phates and Maldeota Phosphate Projects • 


10-00 

96 

P.P.C. (expansion of pyrites at Arryore 




and beneficiation schemes) • 

Amjore 

5 00 


97 


98 

99 
100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 


N.C.D.C. (coking coal mines—Monidih, 
non-coking coal mines, washeries and 
advance action for V Plan) 

N.C.D.C,—other programmes 
Coal Board—sand transporation scheme • 
N.M.D.C.—Bailadila No. 5, Kiriburu ex¬ 
pansion and Donamalai 
Hindustan Copper (Ralcha, Agnigundala, 
Sukinda Nickel) • • . • 

N.M.D.C. • • • * * 

feasibility studies for pelletisation of iron 

ore mines • . - • . 

other feasibility studies 
feasibility studies for Hindustan Zinc 
Hindustan Zinc Ltd.--expansion and deve¬ 
lopment of mining in Zawar area 
modernisation of Tundoo smelter 
development of rock-phosphate in Maton 

area * * * * 

sc Ore India—^—beneficiation plant 

iron ore crushing and screening plant 
Department of Chemicals (112+130) 

continuing schemes (113*129) 

PACT_IV stage expansion 

Cochin Fertilisers. 

Madras Fertilisers. 

expansion of Trombay Fertilisers 


Monidih 


Kudremukh 


Alwaye 

Cochin 

Madras 

Trombay 


54-42 
5 00 
10 00 

58 *00 

25 -00 
15-00 

0 -50 
0-50 
0-30 

11 -52 
0-75 

0-50 

0-60 

9-40 

589 -38 
261.00 
2-67 
21-36 

40-09 

38 -64 
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ANNEXURE //(contd.) 


< 0 ) 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


J17 Durgapur Fertilisers 

118 Sindri Fertilisers—rationalisation scheme 

119 Sindri Fertilisers—naphtha gasification 

120 expansion of Namrup Fertilisers 

121 Birauni Fertilisers 

122 Kanpur Fertilisers (government share) 

123 Hindustan Insecticides 

124 sulphuric acid plant 

125 Gujarat aromatics project 

126 Hindustan Organic Chemicals 

127 Indian Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 

128 Namrup Fertilisers 

129 Gorakhpur Fertilisers 

130 new schemes (131-139) 

131 Additional fertiliser capacity 

132 Hindustan Insecticides 

133 Gujarat and Barauni Petro-chemical com 

plexes (including R&D organisation) 

134 Addition of balancing equipment to Metha 

nol plant ..... 

135 Methylamines plant 

136 Assam petro-chemical complex 

137 Central Institute of Plastic Engg. 

138 Hindustan Antibiotics—Vit. C. and neomyci 

sulphate plants 

139 IDPL-Mdiversification 

140 Department of Petroleum (141+1501 

141 continuing schemes (142-149) 

142 O.N.G.C. ..... 

443 Oil India ..... 

144 Gauhati, Barauni and Koyali Refineries 

145 Haldia Refinery .... 

146 Cochin Refinery (expansion) 

147 Madras Refinery 

148 Govt. Esso Lube Oil Project 

149 I.O.C. marketing .... 

150 new schemes (151-152) • • • 

151 I.O.C.—feasibility studies 

*452 Lubrizol ..... 

153 Department of Foreign Trade (154+160) 

154 continuing schemes (156—159) . 

155 plantations ..... 

156 tea finance schemes .... 

157 tea machinery (hire purchase scheme includ 

ing irrigation scheme) 

158 rubber—central share for Kerala Plan 

tation Corporation 


• Durgapur 

24-18 

• Sindri 

23 -81 

• Sindri 

0-53 

• Namrup 

37 -97 

Barauni 

38-70 

Kanpur 

0-47 

Delhi and Alwaye 

0-23 

Sindri 

0-42 

Koyali 

18-00 

Panvel 

9-16 

Hyderabad, Rishi- 

1 -88 

kesh & Guindy 

Namrup 

0-16 

Gorakhpur 

2-73 
328 38 
262 -00 
2-42 

45 -50 

3 00 

1 00 
10 00 

Guindy 

0-95 

Pimpri 

2-51 

1 -00 

303 -20 
302-30 
181 -00 

6 00 

Gauhati, Barauni 

20-80 

and Koyali 

Haldia 

55-00 

Cochin 

4-00 

Madras 

4-61 
0-61 
30-28 
0-90 
)0 -50 
0-40 
39-91 
11-01 
11-01 

3 -25 

4 00 

2-00 














330 

( 0 ) 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 

181 

182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

1818 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 


FOURTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 


ANNE XUm II (contd.) 

(l) (2) 0 ) 


coffee (development plant and replanting 
scheme) • 

new schemes (161—165) 
cardamom (Katte control scheme, loan 
scheme for replanting of cardamom, hire 
purchase scheme, research scheme etc.) . 
loans to Darjeeling gardens affected by floods 
replantation subsidy schemes 
development of cooperative tea factories . 
National Textile Corporation 
Ministry of Finance (167—174) 

Security Paper Mill .... 
new alkaloid factory • • 

printing press for bank note paper • 
printing press for stationery 
Kolar Gold Mines .... 

Hutti Gold Mines * 

housing for Nasik Press and Bombay and 
Calcutta Mints • 
loans to institutional financing agencies 
Ministry of Transport and Shipping (176—180) 
Hindustan Shipyard—Dry Dock 
Hindustan Shipyard—Expansion 
Hindustan Shipyard—Subsidy,} 

Hindustan Shipyard—Wet Basin 
Second Shipyard . 

Department of Atomic Energy (182+190) 
continuing schemes (183—189) 

Uranium Corporation of India 
Electronic Corporation of India 
Nuclear Fuel Complex (including housing) 
Heavy Water Plant • • 

Power reactor fuel reprocessing plant 
Fission Production Fixation Plant • 
Secretariat . ' 

new scheme* (191 — 19y> 

Development of Narwapahar 

Uranium Corporation of India 

Electronic Corporation of India 
Nuclear Fuel Complex ...» 
Heavy Water Plant II and 113 . 

Power-reactor fuel reprocessing plant 
Secretariat ...••• 
new thnrium plant .... 
loans to State authorities for water 

supply/eleetricity ..... 


1 -76 
28 90 


1 *40 
1 -00 
8-50 
0-50 
17-50 
268 02 


Hoshangabad 

0-85 

Neemuch 

1 -03 


8-50 


1 -50 

Kolar 

3 -11 

Hutti 

0-73 


2-30 
250 00 

41 -00 


Visakhapatnam 2 -50 
-do- 7 -50 

-do- 6 00 

—do— 3 -00 

Cochin 22 -00 


64 -25 
41-60 
3 -05 
0-90 
14-56 
15 -88 
6-14 
0-93 
0-23 
22 56 
1 -40 
0-44 
0-25 
0-92 
17-00 
1 00 
0-15 
0 -40 

1 00 


grand total 


3150 -86 
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ANNEXURE III 

Plan Achievements and Targets of Capacity and Production 

Core Industries 


ftL 

no. 

1960-61 
. produc¬ 
ed ustry unit lion) 

1965-< 
► (prodi 
tion) 

56 1968-69 

1973-74 (target) 

JC-- 

capa¬ 

city 

. produc¬ 
tion 

capa¬ 

city 

produc¬ 

tion 

(0) 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(3) 


iron and steel 








1 


steel ingots 

million 

3-4Z 

6-53 

9 

6-5 

12 

10-8 




tonnei 







*> 


finished *teel 

do. 

2-39 

4*51 

6-9 

4*7 

9 

8 -1 

3 


pig iron for 

do. 

1 1 

1 -2 

1 *3 

1 *3 

4*2 

3-8 



sale 








4 


aBoy and spe- 

000 

— 

40 

135 

43 

250 

220 



c<al steel 

tonnes 








non-ferrous metals 








5 


aluminium 

000 

18-3 

62*1 

147 

125 *3 

230 

220 




tonnes 







6 


copper 

do. 

8-5 

9-4 

9*6 

9.4 

47-5 

31*0 

7 


tine 

do. 

— 

— 

38 

26 *3 

76 

70-0 


Industrial machinery 







8 


chemical mi* 

Rs. 

14 1 2 

742 

n.a. 

1332 

300 

275 



chinety 

million 







9 


printing mu 

do. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

4*8 

1*0 

100 

80-0 



chinery 








10 


rubber machi- 

do. 

— 

1 *4 

2*0 

1 *7 

150 

120-0 



nery 








11 


paper and pulp 

do. 

neg. 

16 *8 

64 

27 

150 

135-0 



machinery. 








12 


selected ma- 

do. 

70 

294 

610 

247 

760 

650 



chine tools* 








13 


ship building 

no. of ships 2 

3 

3 

2 

6 

6 

fertilisers 








14 

nitrogenous 

000 101*0 

232*0 1024-0 

541*0 3000 -0 : 

2500-0 



(in terms of N) 

tonnes 







15 

phosphatic 

■do- 

53 0 

123*0 

421 -0 

210 0 

1200*0 

900-0 



(in terms of P 2 0 3 

,> ■ 







16 

Parricides* (basic- 

000 

8*0 

13*0 

34 -0 

19-0 

69 -0 

65 -0 



chemicals only) 

tonnes 







17 

rock phosphate? 

million 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 -25 


an! pyrites 

tonnes 



I 




18 

agricultural 

000 

neg. 

6*3 

20-0 

15*4 

68 -0 

50-0 


tractors 

nos. 







19 

power tillers 

tf 

— 

— 

1 *5 

0*5 

35-0 

25 -0 


1 Figure* indicate the total machine tool production in the organised sector 

2 For calendar year. 

J Figure*are for pesticides. 
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ANNE XU RE III (contd.> 


(0) 

(1) 

(2) (3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

20 

newsprint 

000 23 0 

30-3 

31 *5 

31 *0 

165*0 

150 0 



tonnes 






21 

iron ore 

million 11 *0 
tonnes 

24 -5 

— 

28*1 


51 -4 

22 

coking coal 

million 15*98 
tonnes 

16*96 

— 

17*1 

*-* 

25 *4. 

petroleum 







23 

oil exploration 

million 0*41"*? 

3*02 

_ 

6*06 


8 -5* 


and production 
(Production of 

tonnes 







crude) 







24 

refinery products 

million 5 *8 

9*4 

16*25 

15*4 

28 -0 

26*0 


(capacity in terms 
of crude through¬ 
put) 

tonnes 





% 

petro-chemicals 







25 

D.M.T. 

000 tonnes — 


—— 

-- 

23 *0 

20 *0 

26 

caprolactam 

000 tonnes — 

-- 

— 

— 

23 *0 

23 *0 

27 

acrylonitrile 

000 tonnes — 

-- 

— 

_ 

16*0 

160 

28 

synthetic rubber 
electronics 

000 tonnes — 

14*3 

30 -0 

26*0 

70 *0 

70*0 

components 







29 

resistances (fixed 

million n.a. 

25 

n.a. 

50 

600 

600 


& variable) 

nos. 






30 

condensers or capa- 

>9 »* 

30 

y9 

66 

700 

700 


citoi s (fixed and 
variable) 







31 

semi-ccnductcrs 

ft ff 

5 

9 9 

20 

200 

200 


including diodes, 
thick film, thin film 
and integrated 

circuits 







32 

transmitting and' 

n 99 

3 

99 

5 

8 

8 


receiving tubes 

including cathode 








ray tubes 







33 

connectors, switches 

$9 9 9 


___ 

— 

5 

5 


and relays 







34 

sophisticated micro- 

Rs. 

— 

— 

— 

50 

50 


wave components 
and antennas 

million 






35 

ferrites and magnets 

tonnes n.a. 

50 

a.a. 

400 

1500 

1500 

36 

thirmis’ers and 

million — 

— 

— 

1 

6 

6 


varistors 

nos. 






37 

testing and control 

Rs. n.a. 

30 

n.a.f 

100 

50 0 

500 


equipmef t 

million 






38 

wireless and micro- 

RS# OtE« 

96 

n.a* 

1 260 

670 

670 


wave equipment 

million 




C r 0 J \ 
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ANNE XU RE IV 


Plan Achievements and Estimates—Selected Industries 


si. industry 
no. 


unit 


1960-61 

produc¬ 

tion 


1965-66 

produc¬ 

tion 


1968-69 1973-74 

t _^ (antici- 

capacityj produc- pated) 

tion produc¬ 

tion 



industrial machinery 


1 

2 



etallm gical 
and other heavy 
equipment 


coat and other 
mining 
machinery 


3 cotton tex¬ 

tile machi¬ 
nery 

4 cement ma¬ 

chinery 

5 sugar machi¬ 

nery 

6 heavy fabri¬ 

cated machi¬ 
nery for fer¬ 
tilisers and 
chemicals 


7 steel castings 


8 steel forgings 


9 cranes (ex¬ 
cluding mo¬ 
bile cranes) 

10 ball and rol¬ 

ler bearings 

11 heavy pumps 

and com¬ 
pressors 

12 dumpers and 

scrapers 

"13 crawler tra¬ 
ctors and 
wheeled 
loaders 


000 

tonnes 

— 

11*0 

85-0 

25-0 

75 -0 

000 

tonnes 

— 

5 -1 

50 -0 

8 -0 

20 -0 

Rs. 

million 

104 

216-0 

400-0 

138-0 

450 -0 

-do- 

6 0 

49 -0 

230 -0 

81-8 

190 0 

-do- 

44-0 

77 -0 

210 0 

118 -0 

210-0 

000 

tonnes 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

20-0 

000 

tonnes 

34.0 

57.0 

186-8 

50-4 

225.0 

000 

tonnes 

35-0 

68 -0 

104 -0 

44 -5 

220-0 

000 

tonnes 

2 0 

8-2 

30*0 

7-0 

32 -0 

million 

nos. 

3*2 

8-3 

12-74 

12-71 

20 0 

000 

tonnes 

1 

■ 


- 

5-0 

nos. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

500 

nos. 





1200 


14 seamless 

000 

— 

pipes 

tonnes 


15 [gas cylin¬ 

000 

.— 

ders 

tonnes 


16 power dri¬ 
ven pumps 
(organised 
sector) 

000 nos. 

109-0 

17 diesel engi¬ 
nes (stat- 
•’h - - - ionary) 

000 nos. 

44-7 

8 commercial 
vehicles 

000 nos. 

28-4 


— 

39 -6 

21 -8 

90 0 

— 

— 

— 

30 -0 

244-0 

350 *0 

356 -0 

450 -0 

93 -1 

125 -0 

118-0 

200-0 

35-3 

57 -6 

35-6 

85 -0 
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ANNE XU RE IV (cornd.) 


(0) (1) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

19 

motor cycles, 000 nos. 

scooters, mo- 
peds and 3- 
wheelers 

19-4 

40-7 

149 0 

84-6 

210-0 

20 

bicycles ' 000 nos. 

(organised 
sector) 

1071 -0 

1574 -0 

2175 0 

* 

1990 0 

3200-0 

21 

sewing ma- 000 nos. 

chines 

(organised 

sector) 

303 0 

430 -0 

450 -0 

427 0 

600-0 

22 

electric fans 000 nos, 

(organised 
sector) 

1059 0 

1358 -0 

1810 -0 

1481 0 

3000-0 

23 

dry batteries million 

nos. 

214-2 

283 -0 

469-0 

436 -4 

600 *0 

24 

storage ba- 000 nos. 

tteries 
(organised 
sector) 

515-0 

70S -5 

950 0 

940 0 

1800 -0 

25 

radio reeei- 000 nos. 

vers 

(organised 

sector) 

heavy electrical equipment 

282 0 

606-0 

1400-0 

1489 0 

3800 -0 

26 

turbines million 

hydro KW 

-- 

neg. 

0-5 

01 

1.65 

27 

tui bines million 

thermal KW 

- ' 

neg. 

1-5 

0-4 

1.30 

28 

power million 

boilers KW 

electric transformers 


neg. 

1-5 

0 '4 

1.30 

29 

above million 

33KV KVA 

1 ' 

1 -2 

5-7 

3-5 

6 *4 

30 

33 KV and million 
below KVA 

electric motors 

1 -39 

4 *46 

5-2 

4-8 

5-5 

31 

above 200 million 

H.P. H.P. 

— 

0-5 

1 0 

0-5 

0-68 

32 

200 H.P. and million 
below H.P. 

0-73 

1-75 

2-98 

2-13 

2.72 

33 

A.C.S.R* 000 

conductors tonnes 

23-6 

40-6 

94 -8 

62 -5 

125 *0 

34 

dry core ca- 000 
b !js metres 

heavy chemicals 

1733 -0 

3000 0 

4000-0 

3600-0 

16000-0 

35 

caustic soda 000 

tonnes 

101 -0 

£ 218-0 

400 0 

304 -0 

500-0 
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(0) (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

36 soda ash 

000 

tonnes 

152 0 

37 sulphuric 

acid 

000 

tonnes 

368 -0 

38 paper and 
paper 
board 

000 

tonnes 

350 0 

39 cement 

million 

tonnes 

7*97 

40 automobile 
tyres 

million 

nos. 

1 -44 

41 bicycle tyres 

million 

nos. 

11*15 

42 oxygen gas 

million 
cubic me¬ 
tres 

23 0 

43 dye stuffs 

000 

tonnes 

5-0 

44 drugs and Rs. 

pharmaceu- million 
ticals 

600 0 

45 glass 

000 

tonnes 

229 *0 

46 refractories 

000 2 % 
tonnes 

567 -0 

47 soap 

000 

tonnes 

144 *7 

48 leather foot¬ 
wear 

million 

pairs 

9-3 

49 paints and 
varnishes 

000 

tonnes 

52-6 


petro-chemicals and plastics 


50 

P.V.C 

000 tonnes 

\ 

51 

polyethclne 

000 tonnes 

>9 -5 

52 

polystyrene 

000 tonnes 

f 

53 

poiypropylen 

e 000 tonnes 

J 


cotton textiles 



54 

cotton yarn 

million 

kg. 

801 *0 

55 

cotton cloth 

million 

4649 


(mill sector) 

metres 


56 

rayon fila¬ 

000 

21 *7 


ment 

tonnes 


57 rayon staple 

000 tonnes 

22*1 



ANNE XU RE IV (contd.) 



331 0 

430 0 

405 -0 

550 -0 

662 *0 

1900 0 

1038-0 

2500-0 

558 -0 

730 -0 

646 •* 

850 -0 

10*8 

15*4 

12-2 

18 *0 

2*31 

3-34 

3-75 

6 0 

18*46 

21 -29 

24-57 

35*0 

29*0 

57 -87 

34 -44 

50 -0 

7*2 

12*6 

7-51 

14-0 

1500 0 

— 

2000-0 

2500-0 

296 0 

610-0 

250 -0 

450 -0 

695 -0 

1300 -0 

629 *0 

1250 -0 

163 -0j 

212-6 

218-8 

250 -0 

f 16*0 

PI 

8-3 

21 *4 

25 *0 

68*0 

101*0 

65 -0 

140-0 

12*2 

44 0 

23 -4 

90 *0 

13 -5 

39*1 

25 -2 

90 -0 

5-6 

17*5 

9-5 

30-0 

— 

— 

— 

15-0 

907 -0 

17-51 

959 -0 

1150-0 

4401 

208 *02 

4297 

5100 

36.2 

40-5 

37*5 

64-0 

38 *0 

67*0 

59-97 

90 -C 


1 Million spindles. 
2 000 looms. 
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ANNEXURE IV (contd.) 


(0) (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

M) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

synthetic fibres 

58 nylon fila¬ 
ment 

000 

tonnes 

] 





59 nylon tyre 

cord and 
other indu 
strial yarn 


r 

1 -5 

7-3 

6-5 

29-C’ 

60 polyester fila¬ 
ment and 
staple fi¬ 
bre 

000 tonnes 


1 -4 

4-5 

4-8 

22-0* 

61 acrylic 000 tonnes 

fibre 

— 

— 

t 

—- 

12-0’ 

62 man-made 
fabrics 

million 

metres 

546-0 

870 0 


090 0 

1500 -C 

63 jute manu¬ 
factures 

000 

tonnes 

1097-0 

1399 -3 

1500-0 

It 88 -5 

14C0 -0 

64 woollen 
cloth 

million 

metres 

8-4 

9-2 

43-6 

12-6 

20 -0 

65 sugar 

000 

tonnesl 

3021-0 

3541.0 

3303 -0 

3559-0 

4700 -0 

66 vanaspati 

000 

tonnes 

340-2 

401 -2 

623 0 

466-1 

625-0 














CHAPTER 15 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


There was continuing expansion, both in transport and in commu-'" 
nications, during the Third Plan and subsequent years. The following 


table shows, category-wise, the progress 


ade since 1960-61 


Table 1 : Categorywise Progress from 1960-61 to 1968-69 


si. 

no. item 

unit 


1960-61 

1965-66 

1968-69 

(0) (1) 

(2) 


<3) 

(4) 

(5) 

railways 

m 

1 route length 

kms. 

■ 

. 56247 

58399 

59553 

2 tonnes originating 

million 

• 

156 

203 

204 1 

3 tonne kilometres 

thou. mill. . 

• 

88 

117 

125 

4 passengers originating 

million 

• 

. 1594 

2082 

2213 

5 pa*senger kilometres 

thou. mill. . 

• 

78 

96 

107’ 

roads 

6 surfaced roc.ds . 

thou. kms. • 

* 

236 

287 

325 

7 commercial vehicles 
i he road 

on 

thou. nos. • 

* 

• 225 

333 

386 

8 trucks 

* thou. nos. 

• 

168 

260 

301' 

9 buses 

thou. nos. 

* 

57 

73 

85 

traffic carried by road transport 

10 goods . . thou. mill, tonne 

-kms 

17 

34 

40 

11 passenger 

thou, mill pass/kms. 

57 

82 

98 

12 shipping 

thou. grt. 

■ 

857 

1540 

2140 

13 coastal 

thou. git. 

• 

• 313 

323 

330 

)4 overseas 

. thou. grt. 

m 

544 

1217 

1810 

major ports 

15 traffic handled 

. mill, tonnes * 

• 

40 

50 

55 ' 

mS —* 

civil air transport 

16 Indian Airlines 

. capacity tenne- 
kms. (million) 

• 

. 113 

155 

208 

17 Indian Airlines 

revenue tenne- 
kms. (million) 

• 

83 

108 

153 

18 Air India 

capacity tonne 
kms. (million) 

• 

162 

324 

462 

19 Air India 

revenue tonne, 
kms. (million) 

• 

76 

149 

225 

communications 

20 telephones 

thou. nos. 

» 

• 463 

858 

1120 

21 post offices 

thou. nos. 

• 

. 77 

97 

in? 

broadcasting 

22 transmitters 

numbers 

• 

• 59 

110 

127 
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15.2. Although there have been substantial investments in deve¬ 
lopment of transport and considerable expansion of transport capacities, 
imbalances have emerged from time to time. Transport difficulties 
were experienced in the early years of the Third Plan, in the move¬ 
ment of coal from the Bengal and Bihar coalfields towards the nor¬ 
thern, western and southern parts of the country. Difficulties were also 
experienced in the movement of raw materials and finished products 
of certain other industries. Measures were taken to increase rail capa¬ 
city and to augment rolling stock. In the latter part of the Third 
Plan, however, some of this capacity turned out to be surplus since 
the traffic targets originally set did not materialise, mainly on account 
of the slow growth of the economy. 


15.3. Transport has a crucial role in economic development. The 
results of a large number of surveys as well as past experience, have 
highlighted the complexities involved in making accurate projections 
of transport demand, both in relation to its total volume and its 
spatial pattern. Investments in transport have long gestation periods 
and are often large and lumpy. It is necessary not only to make 
careful and realistic assessment of transport requirements in advance, 
but also to review them continually so that suitable adjustments are 
made from time to time. The problem is to avoid economic losses 
which might arise either because of transport bottlenecks for want of 
adequate provision or because of unutilised facilities created in excess 
of requirements. 


Trends in Rail and Road Traffic 


15.4. The growth and relative share of rail and road in goods and 
passenger traffic is shown below : 

Table 2 : Relative Share of Rail and Road in Goods and Passenger 

Traffic , . . .. • . - - 




road 

t ransport 

percentage 

share 

year 

railways 

railways road 

transport 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


1960-61 

m 

T. goods 

• • 

traffic 

• 

(billion 

88 

1965-66 

• 

• # 

• 

117 

1968-69 

• 

• • 

• 

125 

1973-74 

# 

• • 

• 

159 

1960*61 

n. 

• 

passenger 

• * 

traffic 

w. 

(billion 

78 

1965-66 

• 

• * 

• 

96 

1968-69 

• 


* 

107 

f 973-74 

• 

• • 

• 

135 


tonne-kilometres) 

17 83-8 16-2 

34 77 -5 22 -5 

40 75 -8 24 -2 

84 65-4 34 -6 

passenger kilometres) 

57 57 -8 42 -2 

82 53-9 46-1 

98 52 -2 47 -8 

140 49.1 50 9 
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Goods traffic carried by rail has increased by 42 per cent between 

1960-61 and 1968-69 and that by road has increased by 135 per cent. 
The share of roads in the total goods traffic carried by r ail and road to¬ 
gether has increased from 16 per cent in 1960-61 to 24 per cent in 
1968-69. Passenger traffic by rail has increased between 1960-61 and 
1968-69 by 37 per cent and that by road by 72 per cent. The share 
of roads in passenger traffic has increased from about 42 per cent in 
1960-61 to about 48 per cent in 1968-69. Trends observed in the 
past are expected to continue during the Fourth Plan period. It is 
estimated that the share of roads in the total traffic carried by road 
and rail may increase to about 35 per cent in respect of goods traffic 
and to 5 1 per cent in respect of passenger traffic. 

Outlays 

oub/if °V Uay on transport and Communications 

SSS LTS *3? ** Fomth Plan is reckoned at Rs ‘ 3237 
in fhP p1 ’ f l 64 crores m the Ce °tral Sector and Rs. 573 

outH ^ ° f t6S and Union Terr itories. The distribution 

outlay between different programmes is shown below 


in the 
crores 
crores 
of the 


Table 3 


Public Sector Outlay on Transport and 

Communications 


(Rs. crores) 


si- programme 
no. 


third 

plan 

expen¬ 

diture 


( 0 ) 


estimated - 

expen- centre 
di ture 
in 

1966-69 


fourth plan 


centra- states 

liy 

sponsored 

schemes 


union 

terri¬ 

tories 


total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



(7) 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


railways 

roads 

road transport 

ports 

shipping 

inland water tran¬ 
sport 

light houses 
farakka barrage^ 
civil air transport3 
tourism 

communications 

broadcasting 

total 


( 8 ) 


1326 
440 
27 
93 
40 

4 

4 

49 

5 
117 

8 

2113 


509 

307 

53 

53 

32 

6 

2 

49 

66 

7 

124 

11 

1219 


10501 

393 

3 

167 

140 



13 


382 

76 

12 


71 

13 

3 

1 

1 


70 

202 

25 

5204 

40 

2622 


1 

10 


1 


42 


483 


90 


10501 

871 

92 

195 

141 

12 

7 

70 

203 

36 

5204 

40 

3237 


Expenditure during the Third f, " W,th metro P°litan transport 

3 Less than R s so T P,an was ke P* outside the plan. 
♦inchiSTJri 2 lakh * for union territories. 

ovm resources. 16 on works financed from Posts and Telegraphs Depa 
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*S2 The railway development programme provides for 
increase in freight and passenger traffic. Equipment jin P 

will be modernised to improve efficiency of the syste ... 

costs. The pace of conversion from metre gauge to broa g ^® a 
be accelerated in areas of rapid economic development and high tra¬ 
ffic potential. , 

15.7. The originating freight traffic on the railways increased from 

156.2 million tonnes in 1960-61 to 203.0 mllhon 1 “ 1 1'',^ 

The traffic declined to 201.6 million tonnes m 1966-67 and 
to 196.6 million tonnes in 1967-68. The traffic picked up in 1968-69 
and the total originating freight traffic in that year amoun e • 

million tonnes. In terms of tonne-kilometres, there was a s g 
decline in 1966-67 and an increase of 2 and 5 per cent re p Y 
in the subsequent two years. The following table shows the growth 

of rail traffic from 1960-61 to 1968-69 : 

Table 4 : Growth of Freight Traffic on the Railways since 

1960 61 (million tonnes) 


si. 

no. 


item 


( 0 ) 


( 1 ) 


1 steel and raw materials 

2 coal 

3 iron ore for export 

4 cement 

5 petroleum products 

6 foodgrains 

7 fertilisers 

8 other general goods 

9 railway materials 

10 totai 


1960-61 

1965-66 

1968-69 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

14-3 

23-7 

25*1 

50-4 

66-7 

68-6 

2-6 

5*2 

8-0 

6*5 

8-6 

9-4 

4*7 

7-5 

7-9 

12-7 

14-5 

15-9 

1-4 

2*5 

5*0 

46*6 

53*6 

48-7 

17-0 

20-7 

15-4 

156 2 

203-0 

204 0 


The increase in iramc uvci - ,- _ 

bv bulk commodities including steel and raw materials, coal, ,0 ro 

for export, cement, petroleum products, foodgrains and fertaisers. Op 

the basis of estimates of production of major commodities m the 

Fourth Plan, it is estimated that originating freight traffic on the r 1 

wtvs in 1973-74 would be about 280 to 290 million tonnes. As m 

wa v .. «... __4 -ax onnmint fnr 

the 



part F or'the^in7rease C °rtmffic 1 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 9 10 in the Fourth Plan. With the pro¬ 
grammes already completed and those included m the F ° urt ^ “; 
adequate line capacity is expected to be available to meet Ihe require 
meats of Ukely growth of traffic. If changes in the volume and patten. 
of traffic occur which necessitate adjustments in the line capacity p. 
grammes, these would be considered in the course of the Plan period. 
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As regards rolling stock, the provision made at present may be ade¬ 
quate for about 265 million tonnes of originating freight traffic. The 
railways will be in a position to meet the requirements of additional 
traffic by more intensive utilisation of rolling stock and to the extent 

necessary bv acquisition of additional rolling stock. As the 
additional rolling stock can be acquired at a notice of about twelve 
to eighteen months, no difficulty is envisaged by the railways in aug¬ 
menting the rail transport capacity in keeping with the actual grov;th 
of traffic. It is proposed to keep the estimates of traffic under constant 
review and make suitable adjustments from year to year. 


15.8. The growth of passenger traffic over the last 8 years has 
been as under : 


RaiJw 


(millions) 


>car 

passengers originating 

- - A_ 

pas^e agar ki 1 ora j t re s 

_ A 

non- sub- total non¬ 
suburban urban suburban 

sub¬ 

urban 

- ■> 

total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

1960-61 

909 

685 

1594 

65847 

11818 

77665 

1965-66 

1057 

1025 

2082 

79059 

17235 

96294 

1968-69 

1129 

1084 

2213 

87425 

19515 

106940 

percentage 

in- 






crease m 1968-69 






over 1960-61 

24*2 

58-2 

38-8 

32 - 

8 65-1 

37-7 


traffic. 


Iuo broad trends have been observed in the growth of passenger traffic 
in the past. First, the increase of non-suburban passenger traffic in 
terms of passenger kilometres has been greater than in terms of 
passengers originating, showing an increase in the lead of 
Secondly, the increase in suburban traffic has been much faster than 
in non-suburban traffic. These trends may be expected to continue 
during the Fourth Plan period also. The programme for the Fo« rth 
Plan provides for an increase of about 20 per cent in passenger vehicle 
kilometres for non-suburban services, as against an increase of about 
17 per cent achieved during the Third Plan period. As regards suburban 
traffic, provision has been made for an increase of 31 per cent in EMU 

fi™-year period of the Fourth Plan. Measures are 
P P - to be taken to improve utilisation of coaching stock. Further 

“2^ • t ° " ln kigh - 5peed trains OD Iong dis,ance routes, where’ 
overcrowding is comparatively heavy. A specific provision of Rs 50 

: m ,be Four,h Rve vear pi “ ** h**™* for 
adra^and “ **“ metropoIi,an citie s of Bombay, Calcutta, 
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15.9. The Fourth Plan provides for an outlay of Rs. 1000 crores 

for the railway development programme, excluding an expenditure o 
Rs 525 crores to be met by the Railways from then- Deprecation 
Reserve Fund. In addition, a provision of Rs. 50 crores has been 
made for metropolitan transport. The main components of the outlay 

are : 


Table 6 : Outlay for Railways 


(Rs. crores) 


IT 

item 

plan 

outlay 

from depre¬ 
ciation re- 

total 

no. 



serve 

fund 


(0) 

w 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

m * M ■ _ 


397 

223 

620 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 total 

18 metropolitan transport 

19 grand total 


rolling 5iuiv.iv 

workshops • 
machinery and plant 
track renewal 
bridge works 
line capacity works 
signalling and safety 
electrification 
other electrical works 
new lines • 
staff welfare 
staff quarters 
users’ amenities • 
other specified works 
road services 
inventories 


28 

7 

8 

275 

27 

81 

4 
83 
13 
27 
20 

5 

10 

15 

1000 

50 

1050 


2 
8 

200 

20 

40 

13 

1 

8 

2 

3 


1301 
15 
200 
28 
315 
40 
82 
12 
83 
15 
30 
20 
10 
10 
15 




50 

1575 


15.10. The rolling stock programme provides for tho following 


.additions and replacements : 

Tablb 7 : Additions and Replacements 


in Rolling Stock Programme 

(numbers) 



si. 

no. 

item 

(0) 

a) 

1 locomotives 

2 

steam 

3 

diesel 

4 

electric 


rolling 
stock on 
line at 
the end of 

1968-69 


programme for the 
fourth plan 


addition replace¬ 
ment 


5 wagons (m terms ui -»-vv 

coaching stock 

6 coaches 

7 railcars • * 

8 electric multiple units 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

11555 

’ : l '-'652 

607 

10046 

— 

161 

996 

369 

3891 

513 

283 

57 

484985 

76192 

25340 

32729 

3250 

50 

3168 

1562 

596 

172 


(5) 


1259 

161 

758 

340 

101532 


6418 

50 

768 


i These are 


for replacement of steam locomotives. 
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The programme for acquisition of rolling stock is based entirely on in¬ 
digenous production. In 1968-69, about 16,500 wagons were manu¬ 
factured in the country. It is expected that to meet the requirements 
of the railways, the production will be stepped up to about 21,500 
wagons by 1973-74. The manufacturing capacity for diesel locomotives 
is being developed at the Diesel Locomotive Works, Varanasi and for 
electric locomotives at the Chittaranjan Locomotives Works. It is expect¬ 
ed that the production of diesel locomotives including diesel shunters will 
increase from 87 locomotives in 1968-69 to about 195 locomotives in 


■■MpiHP J locomo* 
48 in 1968-69 to about 70 


1973-74. 

tives is proposed 

in 1973-74. Dieselisation is proposed to be extended from 19,200 
route kilometres in 1968-69 to about 22,000 route kilometres in 
1973-74. Electric traction will be extended from 2900 route kilo¬ 
metres to about 4600 route kilometres in 1973-74. It is proposed to 
electrify or dieselise fully the high density routes which are at present 
under mixed traction. Dieselisation will be extended to other sections 
in an order of priority determined by relative densities of traffic and 
continuity of diesel traction, preference being given to those sections 
which are far removed from the coalfields so as to reduce the burden 
on the transport system. A techno-economic study on dieselisation 
of railways is being undertaken and the programmes for dieselisation 
will be reviewed in the light of the results of the study. The programme 
of conversion of metre gauge lines into broad gauge in intended to eli¬ 
minate delay and damage, particularly at the transhipment points, and 
improve the economics of railway operation. In the Fourth Plan 
a programme of converting 1500 kilometres of metre gauge lines into 
broad gauge lines will be taken up as part of long-term plan. It is 
expected that conversion of 750 kilometres of metre gauge lines into 
broad gauge will be completed during the Fourth Plan period. The 

1S i t0 eXtend the bTOad Eauge system *° areas of intensive 

lr >0 ?? P ° Sad to be on 1800 kilometres. This include! 

ofTh,. ' p! on which work was in progress at the beginning 

, , U Plan The sections to be taken up for doubling will 

be determined on the had* _j „ F wm 


15.11. At the beginning of the Fourth Plan work wa« In ^ 

a length of 1022 kilometres. In addition extending over 

these lines, the Fourth Plan provides foT ^ ZTr £ 

industries and of the traffic^ minerals like <S .1 1 ™ d heavy 
view of heavy investment involved in ffie con^lc^n 'T In 

IS proposed to consider the traffic and economic justification 6 of S 
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proposal and take into account the relative economics of alternative 
modes of transport, specially road transport. 

,Roads 


15.12. Despite substantial progress made in road development 
over the last eighteen years, the road system has still large deficien¬ 
cies. The national highway system has about 400 kilometres of missing 
road links and 17 missing major bridges. Of the total length of 24~000 
kilometres of national highways, about two-thirds have single-lane 
width. The State road systems also suffer from various handicaps. 
Besides inadequate road length, the existing roads in many areas have 
substandard surfaces, narrow width and weak bridges. A number of 
roads originally meant for light traffic require to be streocthened for 
.much higher intensities of traffic that have developed or are anticipated 
to develop. Many economically backward regions and hilly areas 
have poor communications. A large number of villages still lack road 
links with market towns and with one another. In metropolitan cities, 

the development of the road system has fallen far behind the growing 
requirements of traffic. 

15.13. A provision of Rs. 418 crores has been made for the road 
development programme in the Central sector. The programme pro¬ 
vides for the following schemes : 


Table 8 : Outlay for Central Road Programmes 


(R-S. crores) 


si. item 

no. 

carry¬ 
over schemes 

new 

schemes 

total 

(0) (1) 

<2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 improvement to the existing national high- ") 
ways * * . y 

20 

293 


2 new national highways. . . . J 


15 

^32o 

3 roads of inter-state or economic importance 
(centrally sponsored programme) 

15 

10 

25 

4 lateral road .... 

22 

— 

y 7 

5 special roads .... 

8 

35 

43 

6 total m • • • 

65 

353 

418 


To bring about improvements in the existing network of national 
highways, it is proposed to complete all the missing road links and 
improve all the low-grade sections. Of the 17 major missing bridges 
on the national highway system, 16 will be completed and work on the 
remaining one will be in progress by the end of the Plan. The pro¬ 
gramme provides for reconstruction of weak bridges and culverts and 
widening of important sections of the national highways to two lanes. 
Provision has been made for completion of the Lateral Road from 
Bareilly in Uttar Pradesh to Amingaon in Assam. It is proposed to 
add a limited length of roads to the national highways. 
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15.14. For the road development programmes in States and 
Union Territories, a provision of Rs. 453 crores had been made. Be¬ 
sides completion of the works in progress, priority will be given to re¬ 
moval of deficiencies in the existing road systems such as missing 

links, unbridged river crossings and improvement of low-grade sec¬ 
tions. Provision has also been made for reconstruction of weak 
bridges and widening of roads. The road system will be strengthened 
to some extent to meet the requirements of. metropolitan cities, indus¬ 
trial and mining areas and hilly and backward regions. It should be 
possible to increase the length of surfaced roads from about 325,000 

kilometres at the end of 1968-69 to about 385,000 kilometres at the 
end of the Fourth Plan. 

15.15. Special emphasis is being laid on the development of rural 
roads. They are necessary for the growth of the rural economy and 
for increases in agricultural production. State Governments have 
agreed to set apart about 25 per cent of the total outlay on road deve¬ 
lopment for rural roads. Local resources will also be mobilised. 
Priority is to be given to roads leading to market towns. 


15.16. Proper maintenance of existing roads is of importance for 

r.f Allocation of funds for maintenance is 

With the increase in the intensities 


the efficiency of the system. 

made outside the Plan provisions. 

^ r - T ” mviwttawTli luc micilMUes 

•of traffic in recent years, maintenance of roads has assumed special 

significance and larger budgetary provision is being made for mainte¬ 
nance by Central and State Governments 

•Road Transport 

15.17 The total goods traffic by road transport is expected to 
increase from about 40 thousand million tonne-kilometres in 1968-69 
to about 84 thousand million tonne-kilometres in 1973-74 The 
passenger traffic is expected to increase from about 98 thousand 
miUion passenger kilometres in 1968-69 to about 140 thous^d 
million passenger kilometres in 1973-74. In order to cater for the 
esnmaled increase in traffic, it i s reckoned that the number ofTtcks 

to about 4,70,000 at the end ot 1973-74 The „™h , „,f 1968 ' 6 ? 
need to be increased from about 85,000 to about moOO .h' 

in 1968-69 to 85,000 in the las. yelr oT.hl P^n " 35 ’°°° 

the ° f , RS ' 89 Cr ° reS ‘ S propoied f °r augmentin'! 

(n addition, a provhionTTs To*"' und «takings in the States'! 
Railways’ plan for contribution 

given to the strengthening of “^icesTn the TT® 5 ’ Pn ° ri ‘ y Wi “ be 

61 services on the existing routes. I n the 
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Central Plan, a provision of Rs. 3 crores is proposed for the Central 
Road Transport Corporation which operates in the north-east region 
and for financial assistance to the Central Road Transport Training 
& Research Institute, Poona. 

15.19. A large part of the expansion of road transport is expected 
to be in the private sector. The investment in road transport in the 
private sector during the Fourth Plan period is estimated at Rs. 935 
crores. As a result of the likely increase in the share of road trans¬ 
port in the total traffic, the share of roads and road transport in the 
total inves tme nt is likely to increase substantially during the Fourth 
Plan period as compared to the Third Five Year Plan. The following 
table compares the investment in railways and roads and road trans¬ 
port both in public and private sectors : 

Table 9 : Investment in Rail and Road Transport 


percentage share in 
total investment 


si. 

no. 


total investment 
(Rs. crores) 

( -*•- r ----*• 

railways road & road railways road & road 

transport 


( 0 ) ( 1 ) 

1 third plan 

2 1966-69 . 

3 fourth plan 


transport 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1326 

828 

62 

509 

610 

45 

1050 

1898 

36 



38 

55 

64 


Ports 

15.20. The traffic handled by major ports is expected to increase 
from about 55 million tonnes in 1968-69 to about 77 million tonnes 
in 1973-74. A major part of the increase in traffic is on account of 
bulk commodities such as petroleum products, iron ore and fertilisers 
(including raw materials). The increase in the proportion of these- 
bulk commodities in the total traffic at ports will necessitate develop¬ 
ment of specific facilities for handling such traffic. The total cost 
of the programme for the development of major ports included m the 
Central sector is about Rs. 280 crores. The Port Trusts are expected 
to contribute about Rs. 100 crores from their own resources and a 
provision of Rs. 160 crores has been made in the Plan. There will be 
a spill-over of Rs. 20 crores beyond 1973-74. The more “ n ^ )rt “ t 
schemes in progress which are proposed to be completed in the 
Plan are the Haldia dock system and the Mangalore and Tuticorm 
Dort projects. Provision has been made for completion of the dock 
expansion scheme at Bombay and the oil dock in Madras outer har¬ 
bour which were started in the Third Plan. Among the new maj 
schemes, mention may be made of the installation of mo ern o 

handling facilities at Mormugao and Madras harbours, co " st ™ 

an outer harbour at Visakhapatnam for handling deep draft ore 
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carriers initially up to 100,000 dwt (dead weight tonnage) and ulti¬ 
mately up to 200,000 dwt, construction of a satellite port for Bombay 
at Nheva Sheva and an oil terminal at Cochin. It is proposed to* set up 
a Central Dredging Organisation to meet the capital dredging require¬ 
ments of major and minor ports. Provision is being made for techni¬ 
cal investigations relating to problems common to various ports as 
also for the setting up of a consultancy organisation. 

15.21. The traffic handled by minor ports was of the order of 8 
milion tonnes in 1968-69. Fot the development of minor ports, a 
provision of Rs. 35 crores has been made in the Fourth Plan which 
includes Rs. 20 crores in the Central Plan and Rs. 15 crores in the 
Plans of States and Union Territories. In the Central Plan, provision 
has been made for a Minor Ports Dredging and Survey Organisation, 
development of ports facilities in Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Lacca¬ 
dive, Minicoy & Amindivi Islands and a few other selected ports in 
States such as Porbandar, Mirya Bay, Cuddalore etc. In the State 
Plans, provision has been made for improvements at important ports. 

Shipping 

15.22. Shipping tonnage reached the level of 2.14 milli on grt 
(gross registered tonnage) by the end of 1968-69. It is made up 
of 1.80 million grt of overseas tonnage and 0.34 million grt of coastal 
tonnage. Ships with a capacity of 0.62 million grt were on order to 
be delivered during the Fourth Plan period. At present, the Indian 
tonnage is catering for about 15 per cent of the overseas trade. While 
in the case of liner trade, the share of Indian shipping is 40 to 45 per 
cent, the share is less than 10 per cent in the bulk cargo trade. A pro¬ 
vision of Rs. 135 crores has been made for acquisition of ships. By 
the end of the Fourth Plan, it might be possible to reach about 3 5 
million grt of shipping tonnage. This would include about 3.1 million 
grt of overseas tonnage and 0.4 million grt of coastal tonnage. Ano- 
ther 0.5 million grt will be on order. The main addition will be in 
respect of liners, tramps (including bulk carriers) and tankers It is 
expected that Indian shipping would cater for about 40 per cent of 

cmTh t S* e °? ° f the Fourth P1 “- A Provision 

sadmg vessels industry, replacement of the training ship “Dufferin” 
^pansmn of tramrng facilities and programmes for the welfare of 


Inland Water Transport 

. Tk® provision of Rs. 9 crores in the Central Plan 

development of inland water transport includes Rs. 5 crores 


for 

for 


the 

the 
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Central schemes, such as the Central Inland Water Transport Corpora- - 
tion, (CIWTC), technical organisation, training establishment, develop- 
ment of Pandu and Jogigopa ports and Rs. 4 crores for Centrally 

sponsored schemes. The main programme of the CIWTC is modernisa¬ 
tion of the Rajabagan Dockyard at Calcutta. 

Farakka Barrage 

15.24. The Farakka Barrage was taken up mainly to improve the 
navigability of the Calcutta Port. Its total cost is estimated at Rs. 156 
crores, against which the expenditure incurred up to 1968-69 is about 
Rs. 78 crores. The scheme is expected to be completed in the 

Fourth Plan. 

Civil Air Transport 

15.25. Important technological changes are taking place in the 
field of air transport. During the period of the Fourth Plan, aircraft 
of much bigger size and with greater speed than in use at present are 
expected to be introduced. These aircraft are expected to be operated 
through the country by Air India by about 1971 and by foreign airlines 
even earlier. A provision of Rs. 202 crores has been made in the 
Fourth Plan for development of civil air transport in the Central set to. 


Table 10 : Outlay for Civil Air Transport 


outlay 
(Rs. crores) 


item 


si. 


no. 


( 2 ) 


( 1 ) 


( 0 ) 



72 

55 

60 

15 


1 civil Aviation Department 

2 Indian Airlines 

3 Air India 

4 India Meteorological Department 


202 


5 total 


.c Ttio pmirth Plan envisages improvement of runway, termi 
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lonne-kilometres in 1973-74. The Plan provides for an increase in 
the fleet strength of the Corporation, which proposes to acquire Boeing 
737 jets for deployment cm the trunk routes. The proposed outlay 

of Rs. 55 crores is expected to be financed to the extent of about Rs. 50 
crores from the internal resources of the Corporation. 

15.28. The available capacity of Air India is expected to increase 
from 462 million tonne kilometres in 1968-69 to 990 million tonne 
kilometres by 1973-74. During the Plan period Air India is expected 
to acquire four Boeing 747 (Jumbo) jets. The programme of the 
Corporation is expected to be financed entirely from its internal 
resources, except that it will require Rs. 15 crores from Government 
to enable it to maintain a proper debt-equity ratio. 

15.29. A provision of Rs. 15 crores has been made for the pro¬ 
gramme of the India Meteorological Department which includes esta¬ 
blishment of Regional Meteorological Centre and Regional Telecom¬ 
munication Hub under the Word Weather Watch Scheme. 


Tourism 

15.30. Tourism is an important means of earning foreign exchange. 
It also provides employment and promotes international contacts and 
understanding. The broad approach in the Fourth Plan is to expand 
and improve tourist facilities with a view to promoting ‘destinational’ 
traffic as distinct from ‘transit’ traffic. It is proposed to take up integ¬ 
rated development of selected areas and encourage charter traffic. 
Emphasis is being laid on provision of accommodation, transport and 
(Bc mtioBil facilities. Efforts will be concentrated in areas where 
tncre is an identified large flow of foreign tourist traffic. 

BB15.3I. An outlay of Rs. 36 crores is proposed for Tourism includ- 
Rs. 25 crores for the Central programmes and Rs. 11 crores for 
the States and Union Territories. The provision in the Central Plan 
includes Rs. 14 crores for programmes of the Central Department of 
ourism and Rs. 1 1 crores for programmes of the India Tourism 
Development Corporation. The programme of the Central Depart¬ 
ment of Tourism mainly provides for loans to the hotel industry in the 
private sector, loans for the purchase of tourist vehicles by private 
operators and integrated development of selected centres The pro¬ 
gramme of the India Tourism Development Corporation provides for 

of ss* mote,s and cotta ^ 

drops. In the State Plans, provision has been made largely for creat- 

lion of low-income rest houses deveS^TT F ” deS for construc - 
centres and nuhliri.v ’ develo P m '"' important tourist 
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Communications 


of communications : 


development 


Table 11 : Outlay jor Communications 


si. no. 


item 


(0) 


0 ) 


outlay 
(Rs. crores) 

(2) 


1 Telecommunications 

2 Postal services 

3 Overseas Communications Service 

4 Wireless Planning and Coordination 

5 Hindustan Teleprinters 

6 Indian Telephone Industries 

7 total • 


466 -25 
26 00 
12*04 
1 00 
1 *75 
12*96 
520 00 


The demand for telephones has been increasing rapidly on account 
of several factors, such as expansion of industry and commerce and 
growing urbanisation. The number of telephones at the beginning of 
the Fourth Plan was about LI million. During the Fourth Plan 
period, an addition of about 760,000 telephone connections is 
envisaged. For the development of trunk telephone services, it is pro¬ 
posed to install 7000 route kilometres of co-axial system, 12,000 
route kilometres of the micro-wave system and 17,300 lines for trunk 
automatic exchanges. The Plan provides for about 31,000 new post 
offices. Expansion of the telephone factory at Bangalore and the 
setting up of a new factory for manufacture of long distance trans¬ 
mission equipment at Naini are envisaged. The Hindustan Teleprinters 
Limited is expected to have manufacturing capacity of 8500 tele¬ 
printer units per annum by the end of the Plan as against the 
production of 5010 units in 1968-69. 

15.33. So far as the Overseas Communications Service is concern¬ 
ed, the objective is to provide stable wide band telecommunication 

channels to satisfy the rapidly growing needs for external telecommuni¬ 
cation facilities. It is proposed to set up an additional satellite earth 

station at Delhi, besides completing the satellite earth station at Anri 
near Poona. 

Broadcasting 

15.34. A provision of Rs. 40 crores has been made for expansion 
of broadcasting facilities. The total cost of the programme to be under¬ 
taken during the Plan period is estimated at Rs. 45 crores and there 
will be a spill-over to the extent of Rs. 5 crores beyond 1973-74. The 
programme aims at extension of medium-wave coverage, development 
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and strengthening of the external services and extension of commer¬ 
cial broadcasting on a regional basis. The programme for the exten¬ 
sion of internal coverage has been so drawn up that at the end of the 


Fourth Plan, nearly 80 per cent of the population in all 
the States and Union Territories would be covered by medium- 

wave broadcasts. Under external services, the Plan makes provision 
for the completion of the two super-power medium wave transmitter* 
at Calcutta and Rajkot, and the establishment of two new 250 KW 
short-wave transmitters at Aligarh. Provision has been made for the 
construction of a new broadcasting house at Delhi to meet the need 
for studio facilities and other office accommodation for the External 

and News Services Divisions of All India Radio. Commercial broad¬ 
casting will be extended on a regional basis with the main centres 
located at Lucknow, Ahmedabad, Bhopal, Jaipur, Bangalore, Hvdera- 
fnvandrum, Jullundur and Srinagar. The progr amm e for tele- 

vision envisages the strengthening of the existing facilities at Delhi 
and the extension of television to five new centres, namely, Bombay 

(with relay facilities at Poona), Calcutta, Madras, Kanpur/Lucknow 
ana Srinagar. 










CHAPTER 16 

EDUCATION AND MANPOWER 

I 

Education 

A suitably oriented system of education can facilitate and promote 

social change and contribute to economic growth not only by train- 

mg skilled manpower for specific tasks of development but, what is 

perhaps even more important, by creating the requisite attitudes and 

climate. Facilities for universal elementary education are a pre-re¬ 
quisite for equality of opportunity. 

16.2. There has been expansion at all levels of education during 
the last eight years (Annexures I to IV). The enrolment in classes 
I—V increased from 35 million in 1960-61 to 55.5 million in 1968- 
69; in classes VI-VIII from 6.7 million to 12.3 million; in classes IX- 
XI from 3 million to 6.6 million; and at the university stage (for arts,, 
science and commerce faculties) from 0.74 million to 1.69 million. 
The admission capacity in engineering and technological institutions 
increased from 13,824 to 25,000 at the degree level and from 25,800 
to 48,600 at the diploma level. Considerable thought has also been 
given to the reform of the education system. The recommendations 
of the Education Commission (1964-66) form the basis of the National 
Policy on Education and provide the framework for the formulation' 
ol the Plan programmes. Some efforts have been made in the States 

and at the Centre to enrich curricula and improve text-books and 
teaching methods. Steps have been taken to provide educational and 
vocational guidance, and develop facilities for science education and 
post-graduate education and research. The number of scholarships, 
tipends and five-ships have considerably increased, especially for the 
backward sections of the community. Salary scales and service con¬ 
ditions of teachers have been improved. Expenditure on education* 
from all sources 1 is estimated to have increased from Rs. 344 crores 
m 1960-61 to Rs. 850 crores in 1968-69. During the same period, 
expenditure from Government sources increased from Rs. 234 crores, 
or 68 per cent of the total expenditure in 1960-61, to an estimated' 

*um of Rs. 640 crores or 75 per cent in 1968-69. 


16.3. The unfulfilled tasks are mam. Much delay has already 

m * m 

occurred in complying with the Constitutional Directive which enjoins 


^Government and non-Government (Local bodies fees, endowments, etc,) on all 
types of educational institutions. 
















































on the SiaL: to "tadcavottr to provide, within a period of ten years 
Iron U«e cocneflcttacitt or this Constitution, lor free and compulsory 

education for all children until they complete the age of fourteen 

19<>8-69.o:ilv 62 p^ r cent of the children in tile age-group 
ing to sc boo.. The percent.ige ol the children in the uge- 
group r>— 11 aas 77 and that of the 11 —14 age-group 32. The corres¬ 
ponding perce msecs for girls were 59 and 19 respectively. Tile 

_children going to school in rural areas is still much lower 

•a that m •. • ..... . • igh tin gap has steadily nu npU P t d. 

la sp.te of the rap«j increase in the number of children at school front 
t; e Scheduled Ca-tes. Scheduled 3 ribes and other backward classes, 
the pores ugc of their crrvlmrat cmains much below the national 

cvc:. ;t. position of facilities available or utilised dtlleis from 

9 

Sta'c to State and d >tfict to district. T he State-wise data in Ajinexu- 
te* 11, Ill and V. reveal serious dispa 
girls and the children of the S 

assumes seriou, dim a nst oas in some States, ^Mention may also be 
m«k of , the considerable delays in putting up buildings and in the 
'VP*> c-f equipment, particular I v at the primary and secondary levels. 
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effect economies by utilisation of existing facilities to the maximum 
possible extent, streamlining of the planning, implementing and eva¬ 
luating machinery, increasing the use of educational technologies— 
part-time and correspondence courses, modem media of communica¬ 
tion, optimum size of institutions—which promote expansion and 


development with minimum investment and without lowering standards; 
and undertaking new tasks only after careful preparation through pilot 
projects. Activities like improvement of curricula and text-books, in- 
service education of teachers and research in methods of teaching, 
which do not require large funds but have a wide impact will be en¬ 
couraged. Educational programmes will be increasing!)' related to 
social and economic objectives. This will require, among other things, 
coordination with development programmes in other sectors and the 
drawing up of a perspective plan on the basis of manpower needs, 
social demand, and the likely availability of financial, material and 


human resources. 


16.6. Pre-school Education .—In the field of pre-school education, 
Government effort will be confined mainly to certain strategic areas 
such as training of teachers, evolving suitable teaching techniques, pro¬ 
duction of teaching materials and teachers’ guides. In the Social Wel¬ 
fare sector, however, there is a small provision for the opening of 
balwadis in rural and urban areas. 


16.7. Elementary Education .—The targets of elementary educa¬ 
tion are set out in table 1. 


The State-wise position of enrolment is indicated in Annexures II, 
III and V. Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Orissa have the pro¬ 
blem of low enrolment of girls and of children of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes whose numbers in these States are quite sizeable. 
Efforts will be made to remove the imbalances within States in regard 
to the provision of educational facilities at the elementary stage. Some 
States are considering the adoption of double shift in classes I and 
II, which between them account for 60 per cent of the enrolment in 
classe I—V. It is proposed to make a study of the system as it has 
operated in Kerala so as to facilitate its introduction elsewhere. 


16.8. In regard to the age-group 11—14, the problem is much more 
difficult as a large majority of the parents in rural areas withdraw their 
children from schools. The problem needs special attention in Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. A possible 
remedy is to provide part-time education on a large-scale to children 
of this nre-rroun and provision has accordingly been made for pilot 
project' 8 which wilt facilitate large-scale development later on. Setting 
rtf cohnnk within the reach of every child is the first necessary step 
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towards universality of enrolment. To achieve this at minimum cost 
detailed district plans will be drawn up. Each State will formulate a 
phased programme for the introduction of universal education for all 

children in the age-group 6—14. 

—In the Fourth Plan, it is expected to 
million additional pupils in classes IX—XI. The trend of 


16.9. Secondary Education. 


facilities at the secondary stage is shown in 
Table : 2 Expansion of Secondary Education 


y c a r 


enrolment 
(in million) 

total 

percentage of 
age-group (14-17) 


boys 

girls 

boys 

girl*- 

lOtci 

0) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1960-61 

r 

2 *47 

0-56 

3 '03 

17 -5 

4 *3 

11*1 

1965-66 

• 

4-03 

1 -20 

5 -28 

25 *6 

7 -9 

17 -0 

4 rv o 

1 968-69 

* 

4-95 

1 ’63 

6-58 

23 -5 

9 *8 

19 -3 

1973-74 (r.irget) 

7 00 

2 -69 

9 -69 

34-3 

13 -7 

24 -2 


The location of new schools will be determined according to the! 
requirements of each area as spelt out in detailed district plans. The 
main effort in the Fourth Plan will be to enrich the content and im¬ 
prove the quality of secondary education. A few States have taken 
preliminary steps to adopt the new pattern of secondary education, 
recommended by the Education Commission, and propose to com¬ 
plete the change over during the Fourth Plan. 

16.10. A major task in the field of post-elementary education is 
to provide a large variety of vocational courses for children who do 
not intend to continue their general education beyond the elementary 
stage. These courses have to be of varying durations, depending upon 
L trades and vocations proposed to be learnt. The mdustna tram 
ing institutes will meet a part of this demand. 1 o prepare studen 

to take up employment after the secondary stage, a number of voca- 

r„ o sHtu,:: u 7oUch^rXou ft ^ « 

" aJ be necessa’ry to devise a number of *%*~*£* 
response to new demands. Provision is being made for pilot p*®J 

for (he purpose. : - , ,. 

16 11 Girls' Education. —-Sustained efforts to extend education 

anion- giris have been made from the First Plan period. Girl students 

a<; a percentage of their population in the relevant age-group, ■ . . 

from 25 in 1950-51 to 59 in 1968-69 in classes I-V, 5 to 19 m 
clashes V! —VIII and 2 to 10 in classes IX—XI. The gap between the 
enrolment of boys and girls is still considerable. Du ™« 

organisation of special programmes, the nature of which will vary from 
State to State. The position is shown in table 3. 
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Among the special programmes to be undertaken for encouraging 
girls’ education, stress will be laid on providing sanitary facilities for 
girls. 


16.12. Teacher Education. 


elementary 


of teachers is estimated to have increased from about 1.09 million 
in 1960-61 to about 1.60 million in 1968-69. There has been cor¬ 
respondingly a steady expansion of teacher training facilities so that 
the number of elementary trained teachers during the period increas¬ 
ed from about 0.71 million to about 1.24 million, raising the per¬ 
centage of trained teachers from 65 to 77. Further, during the 
period 1966-69, owing to financial stringency, some of the States 
were unable to employ all the teachers who passed out of the train¬ 
ing institutions. This has led to considerable unemployment among 
trained teachers in some States. Faced with this situation, a few 
States have closed down some of the training institutions. Also 
taking advantage of the larger availability of trained teachers, 
some States have raised the period of training to two years. At 


present, the proble 



of untrained teachers is confined largely to the 
States and Union Territories in the eastern region. The programmes 
which need special attention are : improving the quality of teacher 
education, training of more women teachers and teachers from the 
tribal communities, training of mathematics and science teachers for 
the middle classes and in-service training. Wherever necessary, 
correspondence courses will be organised for untrained teachers now 
working in schools. The State Institutes of Education will cooperate 
in the implementation ot these programmes. 

16.13. At the secondary stage, the number of teachers in 1968- 
69 was estimated at 0.525 million of whom 0.381 million or 73% 
were trained. The training facilities available, at present, at this 
stage are considered adequate and can be easily expanded if 
need arises. The correspondence courses organised by the Central 
Institute of Education, Delhi and the four Regional Colleges of 
Education are helping to speed up the training of untrained teachers. 
The main programmes during the Fourth Plan will be to improve 
standards of teacher education at this level and to organise a large 
in-service education programme especially for mathematics and 
science teachers. Funds will be placed at the disposal of the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission to improve the physical facilities of the 
departments of education in universities and secondary training 
colleges and upgrade the professional ^competence of the teacher 
educators working in them. These programmes will be coordinated 
with those of the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, State Institutes of Education and State Institutes of Science 

Education, pr • 3 PjP' ’ p & f * ! pi t b ;• U Vl p 
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le the programmes of school improvement. g . tio „ 

^ e datie^umenter-, construction, catension. text-bod., pteduc- 

reaaarch and acie^c edu, ion will ** “£“*£ 

A number cl pilot projects w.ll be worked out and evaluated thrnug 
ihc*c or*amsatK>os. An important area of investi’.ation and expc 
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*’16.15. Higher Education 



,uvn .—!»». enroiment in Arts, Science, Com- 
5J^^5^]5l^ci^55in universities and colleges increased by 0.2 
mtllicXi daring each of the First and Second ’ tns and by OwS million 
ta tlic Third Plan. The additional enroiment in the i : ourth Plan is 
estimated to be about one million. Oi this, 0.15 mil!.on stodegts will 
be inuvided cdMtbs ibfough correspondence courses, evening 

providing for the additional cnrol- 

location of institutions and on 
So fur, the correspondence courses have 
only. It is proposed to extend 
The estimates at university enrolment 


and part-time classes 
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16.16. During the Fourth Plan, the main emphasis will be on 
consolidation and improvement of higher education throug t e 
strengthening of staff and library and laboratory facilities. AMiated 
colleges which provide education to more than S8 per cent of t e 
university students will be helped. Assistance for fuller development 
will be given to a few colleges selected on the basis of their achieve¬ 
ments, existing facilities and potentialities. 


16.17. Post-graduate courses occupy a key position in the univer¬ 
sity system. Facilities for post-graduate education and research will be 
increased and their quality improved. The centres of advanceu 
study which are intended to encourage the pursuit of excellence, will 
be developed. It is also proposed to assist a few other promising uni¬ 
versity departments to grow as advanced centres. In order to develop 

inter-disciplinary 

in related subjects. The Indian Council of Social Science Researc 
has been established to promote research in social sciences. 


16 18. Proposals to set up new universities will be carefully exa¬ 
mined by the University Grants Commission and the Ministry ot 
Education. The requirements of increased facilities for post-graduate 
studies will be met by establishing university centres inicities wi h a 
number of colleges and a large student population. These centre, 
will have adequate library and laboratory facilities and a nucleus ot 



university teachers. 

16.19. The other programmes for higher education include provi¬ 
sion for hostels, student study homes and other facilities. P 

grammes of improving the quality of teaching pc , 

institutes wiU be more effectively linked with the needs of rural areas. 

16.20. Scholarships and Fellowships —rise present schemes; of 

administered by the Central Government like the Natl at 

Scholarships Scheme the National Loan Scholarships scheme. National 

for the Children of School Teachers and Men. Scbolajc 
ships tin Residential Schools win be stepped up. TT>c . 

Grants Commission win also continue to provide feHowshtps fo P° 
graduate education and research. The number of post-matnc scholar¬ 
classes will increase from 145,000 in 1968-69 to about 200,000 
m 1973-74. Scholarships will also be awarded for medical an ngn 
cultural education and scientific and industrial research. 

16 2t Science Education. —Enrolment m science subjects which 
was about 26 per cent of the total enrolment at the university stage 
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oer cent in 


1973-74. 


pro- 

The administration ami V __ a 

informal activities encourageo 


pro 



(including pre-universiiy classes) in 

cent in 1968-69 and i> estimated to ' 1 j iroprtwrf M <**• 

science educauon ^thU end in view. 

mentary, secondary » d u "-se^ce training of teachers be 
programmes of prc-s^rviCw uoeraded and laboratory facih- 

strengthened, the curricula in _^ .^rvicion of science pro¬ 

ves i provided. 

grammes will be strengthened and 
through science clubs an acc fairs. 

16.22. Adult Literacy.—Effort* Wl11 be made ^ 

community resources. Pilot projectst w..0 be 

tricts to begin with and the programme wiU he cstenaee t“ 

areas in the light of experience. For the development 
gramme, assistance will be sought from industry 

working under the National Service Scheme, and trom vobnta y ^ f - 
nisations which will he assisted financially and g.vcn technical 
anceA The programme of Farmers Education and Functional Lih racy 
in thfc high-yielding variety areas, already mentioned under S^u - 
tore, will be extended to 100 districts and will cover one million adult 
farmers. (Adult education will continue to be an integral part of the 
community development programme. The University Department; of 
Adult Education will be helped to take up pilot projects, to conduct 
research and organise extension and extra-mural lectures. The National 
Board of Adult Education has been set up to advise Government on 
the development programmes and for enlisting die cooperation oi 
interests and agencies concerned. The further development of 
television and the experiments with satellite communications, which 
are to begin from 1972-73, may have significance for 

especially adult education. 



uid- 



he 


education. 


16.23. Language Development and Book Production .—The 
Official Languages tAmendment) Act, 1967 and the Government 
Resolution thereon, enjoin on the Government of India to prepare and 
implement a comprehensive programme for the spread and develop¬ 
ment of Hindi as well as the;other mode© Indian languages mention¬ 
ed in the Constitution. The three-language formula will be pr ogres- 
sivcly implemented!. The Institute of Languages ha? been set up by 
the Central Government for inter-linguistic research, training of 
translators and encouraging the production of appropriate literature. 


The State Governments will also set up similar institutes at the State 
level. It is also proposed to set up four tegional Institutes for the 
training of teachers in modern Indian languages[so as to enable the 
Hindi speaking States to introduce the teaching erf modern Indian 
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languages, other than Hindi, under the three-language formula. The 
work of the Scientific and Technical Terminology Commission will be 

continued. The schemes lor the development of Sanskrit will be con¬ 
tinued and their scope expanded. 

16.24. Two important programmes are contemplated for book 
production : the production of books in modern Indian languages, 
with a view to their adoption as media of instruction at the university 
stage, and the indigenous production of books in English, with a view 
to reducing our dependence on imported books. These programmes 
will be taken up by the Central Government in collaboration with the 
University Grants Commission and the State Governments. Pro¬ 
grammes of production of cheap text-books for the university 
stage will continue. At the school stage, intensive efforts will 
be made to improve the quality of text-books, to produce ancillary 
teaching materials and to make proper arrangements for the distribu¬ 
tion and sale of text-books. Three modem printing presses will be set 
up to print school text-books. A number of State Governments 
propose to set up autonomous book production corporations. As 
recommended by the National Integration Council, a National Board 
of School Text-Books has been set up to coordinate the programmes 
of book production at the Central and State levels. Emphasis will 
also be placed on the production of children’s books to promote 
national integration and develop their interest in science. 

16.25. Cultural Programmes .—The existing programmes for the 
development of the three national Akademis, the Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey of India and the National and other museums will be stepped up. 
In addition, replicas and prints of museum and archeological objects 
■will be supplied to selected institutions to increase the awareness of 


among 


The 


relating to the 


compilation 


16.26. Youth Services. 


y'outh services will be developed, both for 

J II * JL* V/ . A » / Ml I I 6 r V * w ^ ' ■ 

students and non-shadents, to meet their needs in respect of personal 
development, idealistic yearnings and channelisation of energies— 
intellectual, emotional and physical. For students, the programmes will 
include improvement in curricula and method teaching and evalu¬ 
ation provision of.amenities such as hostels, reading seats and lib¬ 
raries including text-book libraries, strengthening of guidance, coun¬ 
selling and health services and increased provision for phvsicr! 
education* games and sports. Programmes of community or social 
service will be developed at the school stage as an integral part of 
the curriculum. At the university stare, the NCG will continue or 
an optional ; basis rind, in addition, the National Sendee t Corps 
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Programing willMbe “udeou'ta'pra^Smts of national 

?%£££££ ** *T££3L*. *5p— 1 1 & 

further education and vocational or profess, onal advMcement toro 

_rt tim . or correspondence courses; development of facilities 

rSsical education, games and sports and cultural activities; 
provision of guidance and counselling. Special attention will - P 
to the needs of rural youth and training of youth leadership. P - 
iLh^n made for setting up and assisting Planning Forums m 

colleges and universities. Efforts will be made to develop, bo 
among student and non-student youth, a wider national outlook by 
bringing them together from different parts of the country for studies, 
social service and recreation. Efforts will be made to stimulate volun 
tary organisations to participate in and develop these programmes. 
It is proposed to set up a National Youth Organisation to advise 
Government on the development of youth services. 

16 27 Employment.— Job opportunities will increase a s the deve¬ 
lopment programmes visualised in the Plan get implemented. In 

addition, special efforts will be made to increase opportunities for 
self-employment. Apart from changes in curricula and methods of 

teaching oriented to this end at different 

ance will be provided in the form of technical guidance and, to the 
the extent possible, loans for establishing small enterprises. Also, 
programmes of vocational guidance and counselling will be stepped 
up, by strengthening the University Employment Information and 
Guidance Bureaux and bringing them into closer contact with employ¬ 
ing agencies. At the school stage, provision for vocational guidance 
will be stepped up, by the Employment Service in collaboration with 
the educational authorities. For non-student youth, the programmes of 
guidance and counselling and supply of employment market informa¬ 
tion through the employment exchanges will be strengthened and 
expanded. These will require an expansion of the Employment 
Service both in the urban and rural areas, more studies and surveys to 
supplement the current employment market information programme 
and sustained publicity to ensure maximum utilisation of these 
services by employers as well as workers. To ensure a uniform 
development of these programmes throughout the country and to build 
up a National Employment Service, more frequent and intensive 
evaluation will be necessary. 

16.28. Technical Education .—Technical institutions have been 
planned for an annual admission capacity of 25.000 students at the 
degree level and 48,600 students at the diploma level. Tn view of the 
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present unemployment among engineers, the actual rses 

It is proposed to keep the enrolment targets under review m e gb 
of the assessed demand of engineering personnel in die Fifth a 
subsequent Plans. The main emphasis in technical education, dunn 0 
the Fourth Plan, will be on improving quahty and standards. 

loma bourses in order to diversity them functionally to the needs of 
industry, expansion and improvement of postgraduate engineering 
studies and research, curriculum development and prepara in^ 
instructional materials including laboratory equipment. The number 
of places for practical training in industry which was merged from 
2000 in 1967-68 to 11,000 in 1968-69 will be maintained at about 
ttre same level during the Fourth Plan. The Apprentices Act .s 
proposed to be amended to include graduates and diploma ho.der . 
Centres of advanced study will be developed m aeronautics at B n 
bay, in material sciences at Kharagpur and in electronic: and auto¬ 
mation at Bangalore. Steps will be taken to improve 
degree and diploma courses. Management studies at the Institutes 
Man ement at Calcutta and Ahmcdabad and in the universities wi 
be further developed. Support will be given for devclopmen of the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, the Nations Institute of 
Training in Industrial Engineering, Bombay, the Nationa. Institute of 

° Foundry Ranchi and other institutions. - An attempt wi 



be made for the closer linking of science and techno’ The 


activities of technical institutions in 
developed 


fabricating equipment will be 












16.29. Planning, Administration ana evaluation .--To 

implement educational programmes effectively, the administrative 
machinery will be streamlined. The strength of the cadres, their re¬ 
cruitment and training policies and the incentives provided to them 
at various levels as well ns the remedial measures requires vi L 
reviewed. The work-load of supervisors will be examined and me 
c icept of supervision broadened to include professional guidance to 
teachers. Provision will be made for the training and re-training o 
administrative cadres. Research will be carried out in procedures 
and practices in different States as well as in other countries. The 
State Directorates of Education will carry out periodic reviews to 
reform the administrative machinery in response to the changing reeds 
of educational programmes and policies. The task of 
detailed planning will be progressively shifted to the district level and 
individual institutions will be encouraged to plan and implement their 

rammes of development. .'H ' f ill I 5 
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Outlays rtr.wided in addition to an 

16.30. Rs. 822.66 crores have J^of^Rs 550 crores. Of the 
average annual non-Pian expend, ure ■ will bc in the State 

Plan outlay, Rs. 551.66 crores^S^P® the CentraUy spo nsored 

sector and Rs. 238.60 crores (29.0 P« “ _J * tab l e 5. 

Sub-headwise break-up ol ' c „ iven in Anncxure VI. 

Sia.e-wise allocations for ed “ catl ™ * ° , 50 crores are likely to be 

According to the existing trends, jnclude fee s, contribu- 

available from non-Governmtnt sou , ddition education cess 

lions by local bodies and endowments. In ad roobl ,ised 

could be levied for elementary education and.‘^““als. 
lor school buildings, school improvement, and mid y 


II 

Manpower 

trial Ideally educational development at the higher level stolid 
He broadly related to the ££ 

is £ take u 

decisions about future careers with the assurance that his training wiU 

to put to proper use and he would be productively 
cain to society flows from the fact that a timely view of educated 
manpower required to achieve the varied tasks of economic develop¬ 
ment makes it possible to provide adequately, yet not excessively, for 
the scale and pattern of educational development which will be. 
serve the purpose. There are uncertainties inherent m the task. Long 
term forecast of the growth of the economy has to be made and *a 
order to provide guidance for educational planning it must be not only 
sufficiently detailed but fairly authoritative. Even when this condi¬ 
tion is broadly realised, it is not easy to work out the 


implications 

tion is oroauiy icduscu, *i « * w - v 

for employment and the corresponding requirement of phased output 

r . _ . 1, , ^ 4-1 rm 1 rirc + am 


■ TO 

1 LU 


n the educational system. 


16.32. As new facts emerge and better methods of analysis are 
evolved, fresh estimates will need to bc made. Manpower planning, 
based on the needs of an economy postulated to grow at a certain 
pace will create problems of maladjustment it the pace of growth 
slackens significantly over protracted periods. On the other hand, if 




Table 5 : Suh-headwise Distribution of Outlay for Education : Centre, States and Union Territories 
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such planning is, from the beginning, predicated on an overcautious 

the certainty of exposing the economy to severe constr.tmts .poscd by 

a shortage of trained personnel at various levels when other con 
lions favour faster growth. There are greater risks of loss when such 
nv,vi4 oVil.t cHrvrt^i crf»c arisft than when there is a marginal surp us o 


trained manpower. 

16 33 As manpower is not homogeneous, manpower planning has 
to concern itself with different categories, such as doctors, nurses, 
engineers, agricultural graduates and craftsmen, each having its own 
level of education and specialisation. The provision of educationa 
facilities to meet the estimated manpower requirements of some of the 
important categories is discussed below. 

16.34. Medical Personnel .—Expansion in admissions and out-turn 
of doctors during the Third Plan period, the three subsequent years 
and as planned for the last year of the Fourth Plan are shown in 

table 6. 


Table 6 : Admission and Out-turn of Medical Graduates 

(numbers) 




annual 

annual 

year 


colleges 

admission 

out-turn 

(i> 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1961. 

• 

66 

7008 

4068 

1 "62. 

* 

71 

7348 

3992 

1963 . 

* 

79 

9667 

4179 

1964 . 

* 

81 

10227 

4415 

1965. 

m 

87 

10520 

5135 

1966 . 

« 

89 

11079 

6159 

1967. 

• 

91 

11106 

74G7 

1963. 


93 

11500* 

908Ci 

1973 . 

m 

103 

130001 

103001 


iProvisional estimates. 


16.35. By the end of the Fourth Plan, the number of medical 
colleges is expected to increase to 103, with an admission capacity 
of 13,000. To meet the requirement of teachers in medical colleges, 
specialists and research workers, existing facilities for post-graduate 
education will be expanded. 


16.36. The stock of doctors increased from an estimated 70,000 
in 1960-61 to 86,000 in 1965-66 and to 102,000 in 1968-69. It is 
estimated that it will increase to 138,000 in 1973-74. The doctor- 
population ratio in 1968-69 was approximately 1 : 5200. It is ex¬ 
pected that by the end of the Fourth Plan a doctor-population ratio 
of 1 : 4300 will be reached and five years later of 1 : 3700. 
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16.37. Tne training of nurses and para-medical personnel taxes 
less time and adjustments of supply and demand can be made within 
i shorter span of time. The programme of expansion of facilities for 
the train'ng of nurses and para-medical personnel will be related 
broadly to the requirements of these categories of personnel in connec¬ 
tion with medical, public health and family plannmg programmes. 
The expected increase in their number is : 


Table 7 : Stock of Para-m -died Personnel 

(numbers) 


si. 

no. category 


1965-66 

1958-09 
{anticipated) 

* 173-74 

f. - r, C ) 

t t - ' 4' » ^ r 

(0) (l) 


(2) 

(3) 

( ' \ 

1 nurses * 

2 auxiliary nu r se-mid wives 

3 health r sanitary inspectors . 

4 pharmacists 

5 radiographers . 

u laboratory technicians 


45000 

220C0 

18000 

48000 

700 

2000 

61000 

34000 

20000 

51000 

1300 

3200 

8800“') 

54000 

32000 

66000 

11300 
8600: 


16.38. Agricultural Personnel .—There has been a rapid expan¬ 
sion of facilities for the training of agricultural and veterinary gradu¬ 
ates to meet the requirements of trained manpower for agricultural 


development: 


Table 8 


. 



0) 


agricultural graduates 
^ 950-61 

1965-65 . 

1966*57 

1967-68 
veterinary 
1960-61 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967 - 68 


graduates 


tire and Veterinary Gr 

a duales 


c 

numbers) 

colleges 

annual 

annual 


adraisdm 

out-turn 

(2) 

O) 


51 

5634 

2090 

70 

10049 

5259 

70 

8883 

4734 

71 

84001 

59001 

17 

1301 


20 

1599 

i 070 

20 

1425 

1086 

20 

14251 

10001 


rovtsiosial ( « * t _ _ 

.,, C) Th „ stock Of agricultural and veterinary graduates has 

about 14,000 aud 5000 in 1960-61 to 32,000|| 

0 respectively in 1965-4^6# 

_ • __^ ^ 1 n rl Tf 



kl JUVU All A ^ ^ ^ ~— * 

On the basis of the present intake 

■rinarv graduates should- fflcrcd 

stOCK Oi aguuunu.-. —- - ; 5 y . 

00 and 15,500 respectively m 1973-74. It is 
irements will be adequately met. 


expected 
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16.40. Provision is being made to create suitable training facilities 
;o meet the requirements for agricultural technicians such as tractor 

operators and mechanics. 

16.41. Engineering Personnel .—During the Third Plan there was 
a considerable expansion of facilities for engineering education c 
at the degree and diploma levels. The admission targets set origin 

ly in the Third Plan were 19,100 for the degree courses and 37,400 
for diploma courses. The position was reviewed in 1962 after the 
Chinese aggression and the declaration of a state of emergency. It was 
decided to accelerate the expansion of facilities for engineering edu¬ 
cation to meet the urgent additional requirements arising from the 
new developments. In the event, the targets set for the end of the 
Third Plan were exceeded by 1963-64. The actual levels are: 


Table 9 : Expansion of Engineering Education 

* numb, rs) 


year 


degree level 



diploma level 


no. of 
insti¬ 
tution 

sanc¬ 

tioned 

intake 

actual 

intake 

out¬ 

turn 

no. of 
insti¬ 
tutions 

sanc¬ 

tioned 

intake 

actual 

intake 

out¬ 

turn 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 


(5) 

(«> 

a) 

(8) 

(9) 

1960-61 

102 

13824 

13692 

5703 

195 

25801 

23736 

7969 

1961 -62 

111 

15850 

15497 

7026 

209 

21701 

26525 

10349 

1 962-63 

114 

17074 

17669 

8426 

231 

30826 

29924 

12046 

1963-64 

118 

21040 

20744 

9120 

248 

39712 

'Hon'' 

J / OX-C 

12938 

1964-65 

131 

23757 

22214 

9456 

264 

46243 

41645 

15202 

1965-66 

133 

24695 

23315 

10282 

274 

48048 

43984 

17699 

i 966-67 

137 

25000 

24934 

13051 

284 

48579 

46461 

222CO 

1067-68 

138 

25000 

24237 

13873 

284 

48580 

42935 

22476 

196S-69 

138 

250002 

17890 

145931 

284 

486002 

27255 

232241 


l Provisional estimates. 
JAdmiss on capacity. 


16.42. There was virtually no increase in sanctioned intake in the 
degree and diploma levels of engineering education after 1965, but 
admissions dropped in 1967-68 and much more steeply in 1968-69 

33 per cent below the level of previous year. 

16.43. The stock of graduate engineers is estimated to have 
increased from 58,000 in 1960-61 to 134,000 in 1968-69, and of 
diploma holders from 75,000 In 1960-61 to 198,000 in 1968-69. 


16.44. A decline and later the stagnation in the tempo of industrial 
development, the slowing down of the rate of investment, the severe 
control on Government expenditure—these features of the years 
1966-67 and 1967-68 restricted the opportunities for employment of 
engineers, while new output continued on the basis of admissions 
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3 to 5 years earlier. While long-term solution was recognised to lie in 
the accelerated pace of economic development and in particular on 
rapid industrial advance, a number of short-term measures were 
approved by Government to create employment opportunities for 
engineers, and seek a balance in supply and demand. As many 
institutions had expanded in a hurry, it was recommended that admis¬ 
sions be restricted to the number with which the institutions could 
adequately cope so that standards could be maintained. The out-turn 
of graduates and diploma holders during the Fourth Plan is, except 
to a marginal extent, pre-determined by the admissions which have 
already taken place. The existing facilities (or engineering education 
should be s uffic ient to meet the Fourth and Fifth Plan requirements. 
No shortages are expected. The problem will be primarily of effective 
deployment and better utilisation of persons trained. There is need 
for studies to be undertaken both industry-wise and region-wise in 
order to ensure that regional or inter-speciality imbalances do not 
develop between supply and demand of broad categories of personnel. 


1 
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ANNEXURE I 


Growth of Enrolment in Schools and Colleges : 1960-61 to 1973-74 


stage/age-group 

unit boys/ 

girls 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1968-69 1973-74 

(targets) 

(i) 

(2) (3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

primary (6-11) 
classes I-V 

million total 

34 -99 

50 *47 

55 -49 

68-58 



(62 -4) 

' (76 -7) 

(77 -3) 

(85 -3) 


million boys 

23-59 

l 32-18 

34 -92 

41 *25 



(82 -6) 

(96 -3) 

(95 -2) 

(99-6) 


million girls 

11 -40 

18-29 

20-57 

27 -33 



(41 -4) 

(56 -5) 

(58 -5) 

(70-1) 

middle (11-14) 






classes VI-VIU 

million total 

6- 70 

10-53 

12-27 

18 -10 



(22-5) 

(30 -9) 

(32 *3) 

(41 -3) 


million boys 

5 07 

7-68 

8-76 

12-19 



(33-2) 

(44-2) 

(45 *4) 

(54 *3) 


million girls 

1-63 

2-85 

3-51 

5 fl 



(11 *3) 

(17 0) 

(18 -8) 

(27 -7) 

secondary (14-17) 






classes IX-XI 1 

million total 

3 -03 

5 -28 

6 *58 

9 *69 

# 


(11 -1) 

(17 -0) 

(19 -3) 

(24 -2) 


million boys 

2-47 

4-08 

4-95 

7 -00 



(17 -5) 

(25-6) 

(28 -5) 

(34 -3) 


million girls 

0-56 

1 -20 

1 -63 

2*69 



(4 3) 

(7 -9) 

(9-8) 

(13-7) 

university educa- 






tion (17-23) (arts. 






science and commerce) million total 

0*74 

1 -24 

1 -69 

2*66 



(1 *5) 

(2-3) 

(2-9) 

(3 -8) 

'technical education 






(admission capacity) 






diploma 

number total 

25801 

48048 

486002 

48600 

degree 

number total 

13824 

24695 

25000 2 

25000 


1 Inc]udes enrolment in classes IX to XII in case of Uttar Pradesh which 
the State Government regard as part of school education. 

2 The actual admissions were 27255 and 17890 respectively for diploma 
and degree courses* 

Note : Figures in parenthesis indicate percentage of enrolment to the population 
in the corresponding age-group. 
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ANNEXUREU 


Provision of Schooling ’ > ■ -Chisses I V 

"'ft ’ T .• ' > W (enrcimcnt >n'Hotiv* 








si 

no. 


state'union tcrnlon 


1960-61 



1966-66 






tO> 


(1) 


enrol- pcrcera- care!- 

perv^n- 

enrol- 

ptrceo- 

rrent tage of rnent 

tage of 

merit 

iage of 
* 

the age- 

the age- 


the ape- 

group 

grojip^ 


group 

( 2 ) ( 3 ) ( 4 ) 

15 ) 

t N 

( 7 ) 










1 




I 









3 

4 
s 




states 

Andhra *r idesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
Gujarat 
Haryana 




191 & 

\ 126 

3164 


68 

68 

51 


3769 











and 



1030 65 

included under 

Punjab 

210 


uu5 


804 


54 

82 

6 / 


1566 

A AA 1 

J 1 I 1 

2988 
855 











72 

71 

57 

j83 

63 








Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 




10 Mysore 
l i Nagaland 



Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Tamil Nadu 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

union territories 

Andaman 
Islands 

Chandigarh 



2902 


47 

297 

63 , 

331 

66 

10S 

2869 

1 !6 

3219 

120 

49 

2849 

567 

3142 

* * > 57 

77 

5194 

-' 1; 89 ‘ •" 

5876 

91 

74 

3136 

90 

3279 

85 

0 7 

oJ 

58 

109 

67 

if H7 

64 

1749 

70 

1899 

\ 70 

511 

1334 

75j.fi 

1362 

69 

41 

85 

1618 

4511 

^ I! 

102 

205 3 

4927 

. • ■ 56 

105 

45 

9018 

. .84 

9935 

■iU 84 

65 

3950 

H 74 

4367 

73 




Nicobar 




* 




64 




included under 
Pi:n ; ab 


8 

17 ■2 


90 

89 


’0 7 
22-3 


103 











1 



-V ^ 


Delhi 

Goa, 


23 
0^ * 


Nagar Haveh 

me. 

* 

286 

• * ' 'Rf . S: 1 pi 

an and Diu 

n.a. 

Pradesh 

1 i‘S-4 


Lacca.ip e. Mini :~-y 
* ‘ vi J 









.w s 


ur 

N. E. F. A. 

Pondxhcrrv 










ctcl 






and Chasidi 


_ Education S the 1 ears 1960-61 and 1965-66 and 

GoverntneaH «on Terr*one* for the 196 & 
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ANNEXURF III 


Provision of Schooling Facilities—Classes VI—VJTI 






(enrol me 

nt in thousands) 

si. 

state/union territory 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1963-69 

710# 









enrol- percentage enrol- percentage 

enrol- percentage 



ment of 

the 

ment of 

the 

ment 01 

the 



a ge-group 

age-group 

age-croup 

'0) 

m 

(2) 

(3) 

f4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

stares 







1 

Andhra Pradesh 

408 

17 

651 

25 

5261 

271 

JL 

Assam 

220 

26 

327 

32 

360 

2 ? 

W* A— 

** 

Bihar 

535 

17 

716 

19 

821 

20 

4 

•Gujarat 

387 

29 

597 

35 

727 

40 

5 

Harvana 

included 

under 

206 

32 

308 

46 


Punjab 





6 

Jammu and Kashmir . 

59 

25 

87 

r a 

D ** 

117 

45 

7 

Kerala 

695 

58 

865 

65 

984 

69 

8 

Madhya Pradesh 

317 

16 

564 

22 

712 

24 

9 

Maharashtra 

748 

28 

1223 

39 

1527 

46 

10 

Mysore 

363 

23 

578 

33 

647 

3** 

I! 

Nagaland 

7 

25 

12 - 2 %: 

43 

17*2 

56 

12 

Orissa 

QC 

o 

9 

251 

19 

305 

21 

j 3 

Punjab 

439 

292 

326 

34 

427 

44 

14 

Rajasthan 

207 

15 

330 

20 

425 

23 

15 

Tamil Nadu 

691 

32 

1066 

46 

1273 

49 ^ ^ 

16 

• Jttar Pradesh 

S24 

17 

1514 

27 

1659 

^ — 

j f 

17 

West Bengal 
union territories 

518 

22 

854 • 

32 

990 

4 / 

• * 

18 

Andaman and Nicobar 








Islands 

0*5 

14 

1 *5 

35 

2 *2 

43 

19 

Chandigarh 

included under 

7*5 

74 

10 

95 



Punjab 





20 

Dadra and Nagar I-Javeli 

n. a. 

n. a. 

0*5 

12 

0*9 

20 

21 

Delhi 

112 

62 

183 

7S 

205? J f 

78 

22 

Goa, Daman and Diu 

o. a. 

n. a. 

IS 

41 

30 

65 

23 

Himachal Pradesh 

20 

23 

86 

39 

112 

49 

24 

Laccadive, Minicoy and 








Amindivi Islands 

0-3 

18 

0*7 

38 

0-9 

47 

25 

Manipur 

23 

43 

25 

37 

f* , 29 

37 £9 ’ 

:6 

N.E.F.A. 

0*8 

6 

2*6 

10 

*> 

3 

n 

27 

■Pondicherry 

/ 

32 

11 

45 

;>i : 14 

51 ' 

75 

Tripura 

15 

20 

39 

33 

37 *9 

33 

29 

total 

"■ ■ _ v % ft * , M M 

6705 

23 

10532 

31 

12270 

32 '• 


1 Enrolment in classes VI-VII only. 
^Includes Haryana and Chandigarh. 


Source : Ministry of Education for the years 1960^61 and 1965-66 and 

Govemments/Union Territories for the year 1968-5. 
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FOURTH FIVE \ EAR PLAN 


ANNE XU RE IV 


Pro v is ion of Schooling Facilities—Classes IX XI 


(enrolment in thousand 


si. 

no 


state/union 

territory 


1960-61 


1 


1968-69 


(•> 


( 1 ) 


1 

-7 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


states 

Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
Gujarat 
Haryana 

Jammu and ICashmir 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra • 

Mysore 
Nagaland 
Orissa • 

Punjab 
Rajasthan. 

Tamil Nadu • 

Uttar Pradesh 4 
West Bengal • 
union territories 

Andaman and Nicoba' 

Islands 
Chandigarh 

Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli 

Delhi . 

Goa, Daman and Diu 
Himachal Pradesh * 

Laccadive, Miniooy ani 
Amindivi 
Manipur 
E. F.A. 

Pondicheri 
Tripura 
total 

lEnroIment relates to classes VUI to XI. 
Undudes Haryana and Chandigarh. 

3Indudes Pre-University Class. 
'Enrolment relates to classes DC to XII. 


enrol¬ 

ment 

percent¬ 
age of 
the age- 

£T’OUP 

enrol¬ 

ment 

percent¬ 
age of 
the age- 
group 

enrol¬ 

ment 

percent¬ 
age of 

the age- 
group 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

16) 

(7) 

196 

9 

342 

14 

542* 

15> 

126 

13 

207 

18 

225 

17 

328 

12 

450 

13 

502 

13 

171 

15 

311 

20 

416 

25 

included under 
Punjab 

85 

14 

111 

17 

23 

10 

42 

17 

59 

24 

179 

16 

369 

30 

412 

31 

140 

8 

270 

12 

331 

13 

339 

I 14 

617 

22 

803 

26 

169 

11 

288 

18 

263 

15 

2 

8 

5-2 

15 

7-7 

21 

45 

4 

101 

8 

147 

11 

1702 

13 

151 

17 

175 

19 

77 

6 

139 

9 

1833 

11 

26S 

13 

551 

25 

690 

30 

501 

.8 

795 

12 

930 

13 

218 

10 

377 

15 

535 

20 

r 

0*2 

6 

0*5 

12 

1 

20 

included under 

Punjab 

5-2 

56 

6-2 

61 

n.a. 

, v n.a. 

0-2 

6 

0-33 

8 

52 

3i 

99-5 

45 

132 

52 

r.. a. 

n. a. 

9 

4.X. 

15 

36 

5 


33 

16*6 

45 

20’ 
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FOURTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 
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ANNEXURE VI 


State-wise Allocation for Education in the Fourth Plan 

(Rs. lakhsj 


is Madhya Pradesh 
9 Maharashtra 

10 Mysore 

11 Nagaland 

12 Orissa 

13 Punjab . 

14 Rajasthan 

15 Tamil Nadu 

16 Uttar Pradesh * 

17 West Bengal 

union territories 

18 Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

19 Chandigarh • * • 

20 Dadra and Nagar Havcli 

21 Delhi • 

22 Goa, Daman and Diu 

23 Himachal Pradesh 

24 Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi 

25 Manipur 

26 N.E.F.A 

27 Pondicherry 

28 Tripura • 

29 total - • • • r 


[slands 


si. 

no. 

state/union territory 




general 

education 1 

technical 

education 

total 

(0) 

a) 




(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


states 







1 

Andhra Pradesh 

• 

* 


3520 -00 

300-00 

3820 -00 

2 

Assam 

• 

• 


2326 -00 

301 -00 

2627-00 

3 

Bihar 

* 

• 


3838 00 

310 00 

4148-00 

4 

Gujarat • 


■ 


2644 -00 

256 *00 

2900-00 

5 

Haryana 

■ 

m 

m 

1303 -00 

155*00 

1458 -00 

6 

Jammu and Kashmir * 

* 

m 


704 -00 

90 *00 

794.00 

7 

Kerala 

• 

m 


1700 -00 

225 *00 

1925-00 


1850 00 
5522 -00 
1300 -00 
493 -30 
1465 00 
2100 -00 
1726 -00 
5040-00 
5895 -00 
3275 -00 


300-00 
950-00 
200-00 
45-00 
116-00 
85-00 
34-00 
503 00 
1048-00 
370 -00 


105 -00 
50 -00 
23-35 
2309 -00 
310-00 
661 -00 
36 -29 
389-00 
205-18 
217 -00 
320 -70 

49327-82 


30 -00 

251 -00 
84-10 
50 00 

20-00 

20-00 
95 -00 

5838 -10 


2150-00 
6472-00 
1500-00 
538 -30 
1581 -00 
2185-00 
1760-00 
5543 -00 
6943 -00 
3645-00 


105-00 
80-00 
23 -35 
2560-00 
394 -10 
711 -00 
36 -29 
409 00 
205-18 
237 00 
415 -70 

55165 92 


includes cultural progr amm e 
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J ■ . |i ■ J- j - f \ CHAPTER 17 I 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

During 1961-69. important ad Hi tits undertaker. b\ the Cctr.c;! 

Scie ific and Industrial Research (CSIR 1 which was constitute! 

the main purpose of promotion, fuidance and coord tnaboo c 
fie and industrial research were the establishment of National 
of Oceanography, a Rccicnal Re earch Laboratory at Bhi*bmrshw*ri 
National Geophysical Research Institute. Structural Er-mecnr^ ? 
search Centre, and Trdttstrial Toxicclocv Research Centre. Iniaddi- 
fion. three cooperative research associations for textiles and one for»a 
were supported. Six national laboratories initiated dum* the Second 
Plan period were fuliv equipped and 'tailed. They are the * . 

Aeronautical Laboratory. Central Scientific Instrument, Or^r«u«» 
Central Mechanical Engineerin'; Research Tn'tmite, Centra! » 
Medicinal Plants Organisation. Indian Institute of "* 

Central Public Health Enrineerine Research Institute. C5.K l 
tones have been able to work out methods for the use of waste r • 
for insulation trieks. manufacture of ontrcal da-s whicn is a su tc- 
material, protein food turned - oU cakes and cema bab, food. 
j anc j ferroalloys, carbon rod^ md slabs, ion exchange r« 

ceramic capacitors, and hr'd and soft ferrites. 

17 2 Th: Dire torate General cf Tccbt»e4i! Desclopmer t 1 • ■ 

has made a review of import substitmioii. It h been 

durinc 1961 -67 by tak e measures such as s. **>« 
raw materials, components and spare parts by figcnouslj n-,-nuf«c 

tnred materials and ehantreover of production of chern^anddu^- 

cal products on intermediates to their production from basic ra 

TRSffinfllS J J= 1 ^ **• 

17 3 Activities of the Deportment of Atemic Energy ; 

came part of Plan programme 1 1961. Its * 

the use of atomic energy for die production of electnc power 

evolve new uses of stable and radioactive * - r*adbr5 

ocv. medicine and industry. Three expenmen»I nudear reac_ 

_e bu2 f the last one Zerliua attained cndcahty m 
Derertment % u F a 5.5 Her Van-de Greff accelerator. 

a plutor tm recovery plan,. produ»d ^ m 

laheP-d compounds, fabricated nuclear instruments aIKj 

terns and hich vacuum eouipmen, o,ant .or I ez» 01 v 

' id electronic components. DAE 


a- ■*»% r ' 
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and undertaken the construction of nuclear power stations. The first of 
these of 380 MW capacity at Tarapur has been commissioned in 19$?. 
la l9ol. the Department was made responsible for promotion of re- 
• _..rcrt in the peaceful u-es of outer space. A base for space research 
has row been built up with 'he setting up of an equatorial rocke> 
launching station at Thumbs. A space science and technology centre 
at Vcli Hill near Thumba is expected to be completed during 1970-71- 

17.4. Under the Ministry of Education (Scientific Surveys and 
Development Division), the Survey of India is responsible for topo¬ 
graphical studies and basic maps. These are necessary for the various 
tasks, such as irrigation and power projects and mineralogical explora¬ 
tion. The Botanical and Zoological surveys in addition to classifica¬ 
tion of fora and fauna have helped exploitation of some plan 1 and 
animal products. Under the Survey of India, a Photo Interpretation 

•a.;s s„*t up in Dehradun in 1966 and a Pilot Production and 
Tr .Tiffing Centre at Hyderabad in 1967. 

17.5. Table 1 shows outlays and expenditure on “Scientific Re¬ 
search' - in CSIR, the Department of Atomic Energy (Research and 
Development) and the Ministry of Education (Scientific Surveys and 
Development Division). 


Table ’ : Outlay and Expenditure on Scientific Research 




<P.s. 

. crores) 

4. 

plan 

nort-pk.n 

total 

iOt |^1(ij ■ ip 4 v j 

M (2) 

(3> 

(4) 

I <hird P i n * . . b 1 \ * 

• - 1 ! *4 9 

73 *00 

! 44 -4') 

l < )<$ <9 (ateagii) 

47 -15 

33 -44 

130 -59 

J fourth pLai 

140-26 

198 -12 

338 -58 


i 7.6. Research and Development (R&D) activities are also carried 
out under the auspices of various departments of Government and 
other agencies—Government and non-Govcmment. Sometimes their 
»i tia,; c.re> part of|the allocation for major research activities. This 

f agriculture, university education, communications, medical 
. rologv. ecology and industrial production. Research and 
pment is also an important activity of the Ministry of Defence, 
aies of the Fourth Plan outlays for R&D under the Central 
tor for agriculture, university education and health, including 
^planning, are of the order of Rs. 55 crores, Rs. 10 crores 

crcrcs respectively. These are dealt with in the respective 

rs.ai. « f P - : *:S -J ? -- i I IT*: r ■* 




committee on science and technology which is ar 

advisory body to the Cabinet has brought out Report on Science and 
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Technology, W<>9. A«.ci -ung to trns ; ., :t the !• expend!* . 

for scientific research and dcvclopn.cnt under Ccr.tr;:,. State aud pri¬ 
vate sectors in the country has increased from R\ 17 crores in 1958*5 
to about Rs. 136 crorcs in 1969-70. In terms of GNP iit has increased 
from 0.21% to 0.43$ This is expected to rise to about 0.5* at 
the end of the Fourth Plan. About 94% of the expenditure or R&D 
is incurred directly and/or supported by the public sector n one 
or the other while the share of the private sector is of the order of 6* 
only. Even in the public sector. 4 organisations (the CSIR, the DAE, 
the Defence R&D organisation and the ICAR) account for abtta^lfi* 
of the total expenditure on R&D in the Central sector. The 
and technical manpower employed on -&I has increased from about 
18,000 in 1958-59 to about 62.000 in 1968 69 in the Central, State 

and private sectors. It has been noticed that there has beer some 
imbalance of the spending on R&D in certain sectors, as for example, 
in the development of natural resources and training of scientific atd 
technics! manpower of hi eh quality', due attention has not been paid, 
while these sectors arc vital for the balanced growth of science aod 

technology leading to economic growth. One of the possible reasons 
of the imbalanced growth is the lack of central authority to study and 
decide inter se allocation in various areas of scientific and technolc*i- 

cal activities. 

17.8. The CSIR has given greater attention to purposeful research 
and development programmes, especially those which could be com¬ 
pleted within the Fourth Plan period. Meetings have been bdd with 
groups of industries such as Chemicals, Electronics. Instruments and 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Industries and more meetings axe being 
convened. The user Government Departments have 
for suggestions and detailed programmes of the laboratories formulated 
and screened by a Working Group with nine expert committees. The 
priority projects identified by the Working Group relate to technok>gw.s 
for special glass and ceramics, non-ferrous metals like magnesium, 
special batteries required by defence, high polymers and synthetic fibre*. 

biochemicals, materials for electronic industries such as pure *&coc. 
synthetic quartz crystals and special classes of ferrites. Food r esearch ; 
mining and mineral beneficiation, tropicalisation, welding technotogy 
— A design of mi crowave towers, reactor pressure vessels, gram 
ge structures, and studies cm antifertility agents are other important 

attention. Further, a central machinery 
guidelines to CSIR laboratories has been set up under tb: chairman¬ 
ship of the Member (Industry), Planning Commission. Three priority 

areas have been identified : steel, chemicals and instruments and sub¬ 
groups are engaged in identifying important problems for research 
j _m tkpcp While the laboratories will provide expe 
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■Ktitai and pilot plant data to entrepreneurs, consulting engineering 
firms could be engaged for design engineering and feasibility reports. In 
speci-J cases such design cells may be set up in the laboratories fo* 

or for iiroup- of laboratoriea In the siqk lickl. where ttu 
integr: m km of several disciplines is required, more than one GS1R 

labor* ■ ~v in association with industry and outside agencies would co¬ 
operate on ^elected projects. CSIRfs outlays are given below : 


Ta hi i 2 


Outlay and Expenditure for Schemes oj Council oj 
Scientific and Indust >ml Research * 


1 


(Rs. crorcs) 

f- 


plan non-plan total 

[Oj (1) 


(2) (3) ( 4) 

i; |i I*«:^<1 Pun . 

w m 

33 04 25 -34 5S 38 

[ l%6-69 !. 

* * 

20 -90 33 -65 54 -55 

i fouriii plan 

* 

50 00 71-12 121 12 

17.9. There is 

sometimes 

avoidable duplication in the research 


work of different laboratories within CS1R as well as between labora¬ 
tories of other Central agencies and those of CSIR. Projects of regional 
laboratories are required to be examined to avoid overlapping of re¬ 
search work. Some of the projects in national laboratories which 
have been in hand for quite some time need to be reviewed in order 
ta decide whether it would be useful to continue with them. A review 

<bft«ld be made of field stations with a view to rationalising their work 

am# making them more effective. is F* 1 g 


17.10. The atomic energy programmes provide for building of 
nuccar power stations, development of ancillary technologies based 

on ndicenoui resources and production of special materials, fuels and 
equipment The Fourth Plan programme of the Department under 
Raaeorch and Development Sector would increase the component of 
indigenous expertise and materials in the nuclear power projects. Other 
important activities during this period will be setting up of a reactor 
research centre with prototype fast breeder reactor at Kalpakkam and 
triable energy cyclotron for nuclear research at Calcutta. The re- 
tr research centre will intensify efforts on thorium utilisation. The 

able eDerrv cyclotron will provide facilities for research in noclear 
tics and isotope production. Advanced rockets would be developc 

research, particularly dealing with meteorology and diverse 
equatorial agronomy. Work will be conducted in the deve- 
Itpnuit of a satellite launcher for a medium altitude scientific satel¬ 
lite. This is proposed to be launched from a new range on the east 


4 


2 
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coast. Research and, Development work will be undertaken for the 
use of synchronous satellites for providing direct broadcast television 
reception. This work is being undertaken in collaboration with other 
Departments of Government (All India Radio, P&T Department, 

Defence Research and Development Organisation and Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research). Work on the application of radia¬ 
tion in food preservation, biological research, medical research and 
treatment, and in industrial processes is also being conducted under 
the aegis of DAE, as well as other Ministries. Development work c 
such applications will be conducted in a coordinated manner. DAE 
outlays and expenditure have been as under : 

Table 3 : Outlay and Expenditure for Schemes oj Department 

of Atomic Energy 

t ; (Rs-'lcrt-Tcs) 


si. 

no. 





Plan 

non-plan 

tClul 

(0) 

a) 




(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

i 

i 

third pi,in 

• 

* 

* 

33 -10 

30 -40 

63 -50 

o 

1966-69' 

* 

• 

• 

23 -87 

32 ‘7? 

56 -60 

3 

fourth plan 

* 

■ 

• 

67 -48 

93 ■ 15 

160-63 










17.11. The Survey of India will continue the existing work on the 
ystematic preparation of maps as a pre-requisite for formula * 1 ing 

schemes of hydel power, irrigation, flood control, mineral development 
and utilisation of forest resources. The facilities at the Photo Inter¬ 
pretation Institute at Dehradun and the Pilot Production and Training 
Centre at Hyderabad will be strengthened and consolidated. Botanical 
and Zoological Surveys will study the flora and fauna not yet covered. 

Field stations will be established in the Andamans and at Jodhpur. 
Survey organisations will take up joint projects and joint expeditions 

'where possible., h|yl j| i | g j m 

17.12. Outlays and expenditure in the Ministry of Educati a 
(Scientific Surveys and Development Division) are given below: 

Table 4 : Outlay and Expenditure jor Schemes oj Scientific Surveys end 

Development Division 


si. no. 


( 0 ) 


(!) 


1 third plan 


* 


1906-69 
fourth plan 



9 1 

V 

** * 

:rt * rcb) 

plan 

? * n-plan 

1 

(2) 

(?) 

(4) 

5 -35 

; Q 

\ 

1 r- 

22 -61 

2-38 

17 *06 i i 

l ^ 

2^ -78 

1 ' 34 05 

56 83 


* 
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17.U. Inventi0QS NaJiona. 

instituhon, were hcen . [ndustria| units . By March 1969 

Corporation (NRD ) Qf these j 4 i had (tone into pro- 

d“ include important item, such as infant food Protein 

cei ers Total value' of production based on processes bcensed K 
NRDC during 1961-69 ~ ~ ~ 

VSSS* in ,968-69. The NRDC 

Will lav greater stress on its development activity and setting upof 
proto-type or pilot plant in collaboration with industry or on its °wm 
Xhe Conporation will select from the laboratory processes thorn tha 
are promising for upscaling and carry out techno-economic apP' a,sa 
of such pro sses with the assistance of industrial consultants. S nee 
enauprenc•.o - are willing to take up the processes only aner theu 
feasibility has been established, some enterprise capital is r-quired 
for tliis purpose. A sum of Rs. 2 crores hi been provided for to 
meet such expenditure. Some of the major projects proposed to be 
taken up for such studies in association with industrial cons.M. nts 

are on silicon carbide and lindane. 

17.14. It is necessarv that project of an applied nature should 
have specified objectives and time schedules and be parted with an 
initial idea of the benefits in relation to their costs. With i ncreasing 

expenditure on R&D. evaluation of programmes and results become 
important. Periodic evaluation will have to be undertaken ai different 
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CHAPTER 18 


HEALTH AND FAMILY PLANNING 


I 


Hea lth 


The broad objectives of the health programmes during 1961—69 
have been to control and eradicate communicable diseases, to provide 
curative and preventive health services in rural areas through the estab¬ 
lishment of a primary health centre in each community development 

block and to augment the training programmes of medical and para¬ 
medical personnel. The programmes were formulated on the basis of 
the report of the Health Survey and Planning Committee of 1961. 
During the Fourth Plan, efforts will be made to provide an effective 
base for health services in rural areas by strengthening the primary 
health centres. These centres render preventive and curative health 

services, take over the maintenance phase of communicable diseases 

control programmes for malaria and small-pox and become the focal 
points for a nation-wide family planning programme. Sub-divisional 

IS W r £ ife ■ '] ^ * v* ' 

and district hospitals will be strengthened to serve as referral centres 
for Primary Health Centres. The campaigns against communicable 
diseases will be intensified. Medical and nursing education and train¬ 
ing of para-medical personnel will be expanded to meet the minimum 

technical man-power requirements. 


18.2. The expenditure during the Third Plan and 1966-69 and 
the outlays for the Fourth Plan are indicated in table 1. In table 2, 

details have been given of the allocations from the Fourth Plan 
ougay towards different prclgrammes. 


Table 1 : Outlay on Public Health and Medical Programmes 

(Rs. crores) 


si. no. 



centre 

centrally 

sponsored 

states 

union feta 

territories 

(0) 

(1) 



(2) 

(3> 

(4) 

(5) 

4 (6) 

1 

third plan 

* 

m 

14*83 

5-46 

193 -24 

12-33 

225 -86 

2 

1966-69 

• 


16-76 

11-14 

105 -24 

6-97 

140 -11 

3 

fourth plan 

# 

• 

53 -50 

176 -50 

184 -25 

19-28 

433 -53 
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si. no. 


item 


( 0 ) 0 )_ 

1 raedic-.il education and research (including dental) 

2 training programmes 

3 control of communicable diseases 

4 hospitals and dispensaries 

5 primary health centres 

6 indigenous systems of medicine 

7 other programmes ' 

8 total . 


outlay 

(Rs. crores) 

(2T 

85 -29 
12 -93 
. 12701 

88 *29 
76 -49 
. 15*83 

. 27 *69 

• 433 *53 


The annual non-Plan expenditure on health programmes « u. 
of the Third Plan and on the eve of the Fourth Five Year PI n s 
mated at Rs. 120 crores and Rs. 190 crores respective y. 

18.3. The programme of eradication of malaria was initiated in 
April 1958. It made satisfactory progress until 1963-64. After this 
there were set-backs owing to various causes—mainly administrative, 
operational and technical. This has resulted in focal outbreaks in 

some consolidation and maintenance phase areas. As a result ® 
these outbreaks, 19.60 units in the maintenance phase and 51.78 units 

in the consolidation phase had to be reverted to attack phase. Out of 
393.25 units, 209.88 units are in the maintenance phase at the begin¬ 
ning *of the Fourth Five Year Plan. In the areas covered by units in 
the maintenance phase, the programme has been integrated with die 
regular health services. The remaining 183.37 units are still in the 
consolidation and attack phases. The National Malaria Eradication 
Programme which was scheduled to end in 1967-68 is now expected 
to be completed by 1975. To achieve this objective, steps would be 
taken to ensure adequate and timely supply of insecticides and anti- 
malarials. Besides, laboratory facilities and supervisory staff will be 
augmented. By the end of the Fourth Plan there will be 30 units in 
the attack phase and 93.25 units in the consolidation phase. 

18.4. The National Small-pox Eradication Programme was launch¬ 
ed in 1962-63. It was a three-year programme. At the end of the 
three years, it was expected that the incidence of small-pox would be 
reduced to such an extent that it would be possible for the programme 
to be carried out as a normal feature of the general health services. 
This expectation was, however, not realised. While re-vaccinations of 

the easilv accessible population were carried out, a large and suscepti¬ 
ble population, particularly in the vulnerable age group of 0-14 years 

and also the migratory and labour population, remained unprotected. 
During the Fourth Plan it is proposed to strengthen the staff at the 
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block and district levels to ensure primary vaccination of all new bom 
"children and to revaccinate vulnerable groups of population at intervals 
of three years. It is proposed to increase the production capacity of 
the freeze dried small-pox vaccine in four institutes so that the country 
may become self-sufficient during the h ( urth Plan period. 


18.5. As a result of the chemotherapy project in Madras it was 

discovered that domiciliary treatment for tuberculosis was as effective 
as institutional treatment. Therefore, the district tuberculosis control 

programme through domiciliary treatment, designed to reduce morbi¬ 
dity and mortality, has been taken up as a national programme. By the 
beginning of the Fourth Plan, 502 clinics have been set up of which 
195 are well-equipped. There are 15 training and demonstration 

centres, one in each State except in Assam, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh 
and Nagaland. There are three training and research institutes. 

18.6. Under the National Leprosy Control Programme, 182 control 
units and 1136 survey, examination and treatment centres were estab¬ 
lished before the start of the Fourth Plan. Medical officers and para¬ 
medical personnel are also being trained at the Central Leprosy 

Teaching and Research Institute, Chingleput and Medical College, 
Nagpur. The Fourth Plan programmes for control of leprosy will 
cover both types of cases—those connected with early detection and 
treatment with drugs and those involving segregation and institutional 
treatment of highly infectious cases. 


18.7. Rejection of a high percentage of candidates for the defence 

services on account of trachoma necessitated a country-wide survey 
of this disease. The survey indicated wide-spread prevalence of 
trachoma in eleven States. The national trachoma control programme 
was accordingly taken up in the Third Plan. It is proposed to provide 
eye ointment through the primary health centres in the rural areas 
where trachoma is endemic. 


18.8. The control and ultimate eradication of cholera is dependent 

upon the provision of safe drinking water and proper disposal of 
sewage. Increasing financial provisions are being made in the suc¬ 
cessive Plans under national water supply and sanitation programmes. 
The outlays for the water supply programme are indicated in the 
following chapter. Under the health programme an outlay of Rs. 2.34 
crores has been made for establ'shing mobile medical units and 
strengthening laboratory services in endemic districts for diagnosis, 
inoculation and control of cholera. 

18.9. There were 57 medical colleges at the commencement of the 
Third Plan. To meet the increasing demand for doctors, 30 new 
medical colleges were established during the Third Plan and six more 
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during the following three years, bringing the total to 93 at the wm- 
mencement of the Fourth Plan. The ° f d f Third 

69 " T" 1 tTnuwTedkaf colleges are likelv 

m be opened increasing the annual admissions to about 13,000 b> 
1974. Greater attention will be paid to improvements in existing 

in ^61 Jl 51^0 In 1968. This is expected to improve further to 
1 : 4300 by 1974. 

18 10 The rapid increase in the number of colleges and their 
intake capacity has added to the shortage of teachers, tocreased 

emphasis will, therefore, be laid on pdst-graduam^^. £ 
present four post-graduate institutes exist at D lh , * 

cutta and Chmdigarh. It is proposed to strengthen them "di'ell ^- 

sonoel continues. About 34,000 nurses have been added in the la 

eight years, bringing the total stock to 61,000 by 19 ® 8 ‘ 69 ' ^ 

number bv the end of the Fourth Plan is estimated to go up to 

88 , 000 . 


18.11. The Indian Council of Medical Research is mainly responsi¬ 
ble for guiding and financing medical research. In addition to the 

continuation of research of applied nature in the field of communica¬ 
ble diseases, nutrition, maternity and child health, the Council has 
initiated research in a wide variety of basic problems and applied 
investigations clinical medicine. Of late the Council has embarked on 

a large scale programme of research in the field of family planning and 
biology of reproduction. For the purpose of carrying out an integrat¬ 
ed and simultaneous study of science of crude drugs and classification 
of the Indian medicinal plants, chemical and pharmacological proper¬ 
ties and clinical usefulness, the Council is implementing the composite 
(.inter research projects in collaboration with the Central Council of 
Ayurvedic Research. A pilot programme for evaluating the feasibility 

of vector control of mosquitoes using the genetic methods is being 
launched. Although the Council is an autonomous oody, the Director- 
General doe* not enjoy the same powers as the Director-General 
of similar institutes like Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
and Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. The Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli, undertakes research studies on cholera, 
typhoid, rabies and allied subjects, in addition to production of vac¬ 
cines. The All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health under¬ 
takes epidemiological research in communicable diseases in addition 
to training programmes. The National Institute of Communicable 
Diseases, Delhi, is concerned with research in communicable diseases 
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with particular reference to microbiology, immunology and diseases of 
animal origin. The Vallabhbhai Patel Chest Institute, Delhi, undertakes 
research on allergy diseases also. During the Fourth Five Year Plan 
an ouUay of Rs. 22 crores has been earmarked for medical research, 
which includes Rs. 11 crores for the Indian Council of Medical Re¬ 
search, Rs. 2 crores for research under Indigenous Systems of Medi¬ 
cine, Rs. 2 crorea-for research institutes and Rs. 7 crores for family 
planning research. 

18.12. During the last eight years, 70,100 general beds in Govern¬ 
ment institutions have been added, bringing the total to 255,700. The 
target of establishing 54,000 beds during the Third Plan was achieved. 

The pace of adding new beds slowed down during the subsequent 
years. During 1969-74 it is intended to add 25,900 beds. Emphasis 
will be placed on better health care facilities at sub-divisional and 
district hospitals by provision of specialist’s services. 


18.13. The Primary Plealth Centres form the base of the integrated 

structure of medical services in the rural areas. By the end of the 
Third Plan it was intended to establish one Primary Health Centre 
each in Co mmuni ty Development Blocks. By March 1966, 4631 
Centres were set up. During the three subsequent years, 288 primary 
health centres were established so that at the beginning of the Fourth 
Five Year Plan 4919 primary health centres are functioning, 261 
Co mmuni ty Development Blocks having more than one primary health 
centre, 4397 having one centre and 340 Blocks having no centre. 
At the beginning of the Fourth Plan, about 50% of the primary health 
centres have hospital buildings and only 25% residential quarters. 
Suitable buildings for accommodating primary health centres, sub- 
centres and staff are not easily available in rural areas. The lack of 
buildings is one of the main obstacles in posting doctors and nurses in 
rural areas. In the Fourth Five Year Plan, emphasis will be on the 
establishment of an effective machinery for the speedy construction of 
buildings and improving of primary health centres by providing staff, 
drugs and equipment. It is also proposed during the Fourth Plan- to 
establish 508 primary health centres covering 340 blocks which do 
not yet have a centre so that there is at least one primary health centre 
in each block. 

18.14. The primary health centres located in the malaria mainte¬ 
nance phase areas will be strengthened with additional staff to take up 
the vigilance activities in the maintenance phase of the programmes 
for the eradication of communicable diseases. Such an approach, in¬ 
volving as it does the integration of health and medical care, will en¬ 
sure optimum use of resources and manpower and prevent duplica¬ 
tion and wasteful expenditure on the programmes. There is enthusiasm 
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• • « ; n hr iii1' schemes. In order to 

ST ^ Z£5 ?r <£~— efforts, voluntary con- 

tributions should be encouraged. inc 

18.15. Programmes relating to ^ 

which were started in the ThirdP1 “ D ™ Ayurvedic and Uneni pharma- 

plant fiardeD at poooa 

and surveys of medicinal fH| ^ l ^ jfiffiffirjjjfjljf : 

Family Planning 

18.16. Family Planning finds its the 

widespread public interest that has he “ aroused Government 

magnitude of the effort, organisation- and finance wmcn 

is devoting to the programme. 

*-srffSaa2 >«< 

1M1 m* ta ™m°- » 

a sharp fall in mortality rate without any sgpf fi.^ 

fprtilitv rate The birth rate appears to have remamea un a* * 

ar0Und list*!by the 

Re^sra General and the National Sample Survey ^“ s ^“ 

r. s^ethar 

2 5 ner cent per annum. In order to make economic development 
yield* 3 tangible benefits for the ordinary people, it is necessary that th 

Ibirth rate be brought down substantially as early as possible. It 1 
proposed 6 to aim a? its reduction from 39 per thousand to 25 per 
thousand population within the next 10-12 years. In order to achieve 
this, a concrete programme has been drawn up for creating faciiihes 
for the married population during their reproductive period by bring¬ 
ing about (i) group acceptance of the small sized family, (u) Phonal 
knowledge about family planning methods; and (m) ready availability 

nf cmyDlies and service®* _ . > -V irlito ■ 


18.18. A provision of Rs. 27 crores was made in the Third 
The expenditure incurred was Rs. 24.86 crores. During this i 
family planning bureaux were organised at the State level and i 
districts covering 0,1 At the end of the Third Plan, then 


f amil y welfare planning centres, 7081 rural sub-centres 
and 1381 urban family welfare 


planning centres. These centres 
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provide supplies, services and advice on family planning. Twenty- 
eight centres were established for training in which 7641 personnel 

"-'"took regular courses and 34,484 short-term courses. Some progress 
was made in research, conducted in seven demographic centres and 
seven communication action research centres. Eight centres conduct 
studies on bio-medical aspects of family planning. For technical 
support, a Central Familv Planning Institute was established at Delhi. 

18.19. At the end of the Third Plan, the Indian Council of Medical 
Research approved mass utilisation of the intra-uterine contraceptive 
device commonly known as the loop. Equal emphasis was placed 
on the sterilisation, the condom and the intra-uterine contraceptive 
device (IUCD). The initial response for the loop was encouraging. 
During the last year of the Plan, 0.8 million IUCD insertions were 
made. A factory for producing IUCD was established at Kanpur. 
It has a daily production capacity of 30,000 loops, sufficient to take 
care of the country’s needs. The number of sterilisation operations 
performed in the Third Plan period was 1.33 million. 

18.20. Since April 1966 a separate Department of Family Planing 
has been constituted at the Centre. It co-ordinates family planning 
programmes at the Centre and in the States. 

18.21. The facilities for IUCD insertions and sterilisations were 
provided not only free but also with some compensation to the indi¬ 
viduals for out-of-pocket expenses, conveyance and loss of wages. 
These are available at static centres and mobile units. A central 
familv pl annin g corps was created to deploy female doctors in areas 
where there was a shortage. Of the conventional contraceptives, 
condoms constitute the most important item. A public sector factory 
at Trivandrum has been set up with an initial capacity for producing 
144 million pieces per annum and doubling and quadrupling the pro¬ 
duction when necessary. 


18.22. Family Planning programming cells were located in 22 
All India Radio Stations. Thirty audio-visual units were provided 
under the Directorate of Field Publicity for carrying on intensive 
campaign in selected districts. The mass education programme 
through films, exhibitions, wall paintings and hoardings was intensified. 


18.23. During 1967-68, the number of voluntary sterilisations 
exceeded 1.8 million. This is more thau double the earlier besi 
performance of 0.8 million during 1966-67 and exceeded the target 
of 1.5 million for the year. During 1968-69, 1.65 million sterilisation - 
were performed. The loop programme registered about 0.47 million 
insertions during 1968-69 as against 0.67 million in 1967-68. The 
temporary set-back is the result of reported side effects like bleeding 
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, ali pain. The machinery for proper pre-insertion education anJ 
ehecif-up and post-insertion foUow-up has been strengthened. 

18.24. On the eve of the Fourth Plan, five Central Institutes and 
43 State Family Planning Training Centres are functioning, tere 
«26 rural famdy welfare" planning centres, 22826 rural sub-centres anu 

1797 urban family welfare planning centres m operation The pf 
eress in opening sub-centres has been unsatisfactory. This is due to 
Shortage of auriliary nurse-mid-wives and wan. of suitable accommo¬ 
dation for female workers in the rural areas. At the beg g_ 

Fourth Plan, 450 Family Planning annexes to rnm«j 
have been constructed (90 completed and 360 in progress) and bui - 
tags of 2770 sub-centres have been taken up (1280 completed an 

1490 in progress). 


Table 3 : Review of Progress and Targets 


si. no. 

item 

<0) 

a) 


1 expenditure . 

2 district family Dl aiming bureau 

3 rural family welfare planning centres 

(cumulative) . 

4 rural sub-centres (cumulative) 

5 urban family welfare planning 

centres (cumulative) 

6 family planning training centres (in¬ 

cluding central institutes) 


unit 

third 

plan 

1966-69 

fourth 

plan 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Rs. crores 

nos. 

24-86 

199 

69 -48 
303 

31fi 

335 

nos. 

nos. 

3676 

7081 

432b 

22826 

5225 

31752 

nos. 

1381 

1797 

1856 

nos. 

30 

48 

51 


t Outlay 


18.25. Family Planning will remain a Centrally sponsored pro¬ 
gramme for the next ten years and the entire expenditure will be met 
by the Central Government. It will be ensured that perfomance does 
not lag behind with expenditure. The effort will be to achieve endar- 
in° results through appropriate education and motivation. General 
health services will be fully involved in the programme. 


18.26. The Draft Plan outlay of Rs. 300 crores has been revised up- 
ards to Rs. 315 crores so that the programmes can be strengthened 
and speeded up. The organisation of services and supplies by rural and 
urban centres and the compensation for sterilisation and IUCD will 
involve an expenditure of Rs. 269 crores. Efficiency in these services 

can be ensured only with a minimum net-work of centres and sub¬ 
centres all over the country and with more intensive attention t© 
hospitals with a large number of maternity cases and to populous 
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districts. Rs. 46 crores will be spent on training, research, motivation, 
organisation and evaluation. 


8.2/. Keeping in view the aim to reduce the birtii rate to about 

32 per thousand population by 1973-74 from the present 39, it is 
proposed to step up the target of sterilisation and 1UCD insertions 

and to widen the acceptance of oral and injectible contraceptives. 
The use of conventional contraceptives will also be stepped up so as 
to cover 3.24 million persons in 1969-70 and 10 million persons by 
1973-74. As a result of these measures, 28 million couples are likely 
to be protected by 1973-74. The births expected to be prevented 
will aggregate to IS million for the Plan period. 


18.28. After carrying out studies on pilot projects, the Indian 

Council of Medical Research is of the opinion that the oral pills 
could be prescribed by medical practitioners for use after proper 
medical check up and under their supervision. As a result of this 
recommendation, the oral pills were introduced in the family planning 
programme in August 1967 as a pilot project. The results of the pilot 
projects have been analysed and a depth study is under way. The 
pill programme will be expanded both in urban and rural areas in a 
phased manner depending on experience gained during the expansion 
of the programme. 


18.29. Surgical equipment will be provided in all rural and urban 
family welfare planning centres (nearly 7000 in number) for vasec¬ 
tomy operations. The efforts of these centres will be supplemented 
by more than 1000 mobile service units attached to district family 
planning bureaux. Salpingectomy is becoming popular and it is 
estimated that 25% of all sterilisations will be performed on women. 
To supplement the effort of hospital authorities in using general beds 
for salpingectomy, 3300 beds will be provided for this purpose. For 
intensifying the family planning programme, some new schemes like 
post-partum programme, supply of surgical equipments to hospitals, 
intensive districts and selected area programmes, supply of vehicles at 
all primary health centres and strengthening of Central and State 

Health transport organisations have been included for implementation 
durinc the Fourth Plan.. a , 


18.30. In addition to the present system of free distribution of con¬ 
ventional contraceptives through family welfare planning centres and 
voluntary workers (depot holders), a massive programme of distribu¬ 
tion of condoms (Nirodh) through 600,000 co mm ercial retail outlets 
will be developed and sold to consumers at 15 paise for a packet of 
three condoms. It is estimated that 1200 million pieces will be 

indigenously manufactured. 
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18 31 Mass education activities will be strengthened in 
VndsmaU towns Traditional and cultural media like song, 
£ama and folk entertainment will be effectively used. Extension_ edu¬ 
cation will be strengthened and Population educ^on ^ ^ 

duced. The strategy will be to bridge the gap between ku g 
adoption of family planning by couples in reproductive age gr p . 

18.32. Arrangements will be made for training 10,000 medical 
and 150,000 para-medical personnel. In the research programmes, 
emphasis will be laid on the bio-medical aspect New centres for 
reproductive biology and human reproduction wiU be estabh 
orientation-cum-training courses in these subjects for teachers 

cal colleges will be arranged. Demographic and commumca tioi 
studies will be used for efficient implementation of the vrog^mm^- 
Its cost under various conditions will be analysed. Fertility su ys 
combined with KAP studies (knowledge, attitude and practice) will be 
carried out to evaluate the ultimate and intermediate objectives of the 

programme. 

18.33. The programme of family planning is likely to be more 

effective and acceptable if maternity and child health services are in¬ 
tegrated with family planning. This has now been done. The scheme 
of immunisation of infants and pre-school children with DPT, immu¬ 
nisation of expectant mothers against tetanus, prophylaxis against 

nutritional anaemia for mothers and children and nutritional prog¬ 
ramme for control of blindness caused by Vitamin ‘A deficiency among 

children will be implemented through family welfare planning centres. 
Family planning will be effectively integrated with the general health 

services of pri 1 
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ANNEXURE P 

Health : Selected Achievement and Targets 

(numbers) 


s!. 

no. 

item 

1960-6! 

1965-66 

1968-69 

anticipa¬ 

ted 

1973 74 
target* 

(Oj 

! (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 

beds 

185600 

240100 

255700 

281600 

*■> 

primary health centres 

28(X' 

4631 

4919 

5427 

3 

medical colleges 

57 

87 

9? 

103 

4 

annua’ admissions 

5800 

10520 

11500 

13000 

5 

dental colleges 

10 ,l\ 

13 

15 

15 

6 

annual admissions 

281 

506 

586 

800 

7 

manpo h er 

doctors 1 

70000 

86000 

102520 

137930 

8 

nurses' 

27000 

45000 

61000 

88000 

9 

auxiliary nurse-midwives 

W0 

and midwives 

19900 

36000 

48000 

70000 

10 

control of diseases 

oational malaria eradica¬ 
tion programme (units) 

390-00 

393 -25 

393 -2* 

393 *25 

11 

attack phase (units) 

390 -00 

80 -26 

112*985 

30 *0f 

12 

consolidation phase 
(units 1 

■ ■ 

170 *36 

70 -385 

93*25 

13 

maintenance phase {units) 

— 

142 -63 

209 -88 

270 OG 

14 

tuberculosis control 

clinics 

220 

427 

502 

582 

15 

demonstration and trai¬ 
ning centres 

10 

15 

15 

17 

16 

isolation beds 

26500 

35000 

35000 

37500 


l In practice. 
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CHAPTER 19 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT, HOUSING AND WATER SUPPLY 

I 

Regional and Urban Development 

Regional and urban development was accorded particular recog¬ 
nition in the Third Plan, and development plans for 72 urban centres 
were undertaken. Regional studies in respect of metropolitan regions 
around Delhi, Greater Bombay and Calcutta were initiated. By 1968, 
almost all the States had introduced Town Planning Legislation with 
varying scope. 

19.2. During the period 1963-69, interim development plans for 
40 cities were completed. They provided necessary guidelines to Gov¬ 
ernment departments and public authorities in the use of land. Against 
an allocation of Rs. 5.5 crores during the period 1963-69 for the pre¬ 
paration of these plans, the expenditure is estimated at Rs. 4.23 crores. 
For lack of adequate resources—financial and organisational—much 
headway could not be made with implementation except in a few 
metropolitan towns and new towns. There is an urgent need in the 
context of the interim plans to prevent unregulated growth of the 
tow r ns. 

19.3. Priorities and Programmes .—According to present projec¬ 
tions, the urban population is expected to increase from 79 million in 
1961 to nearly 152 million in 1981. The number of towns with a 
population of 50,000 and above is likely to increase from 250 in 1961 
to 536 in 1981. Regional studies and planning have to be related to 
this prospect. The situation in regard to growth of population in 
metropolitan centres, particularly of Calcutta and Bombay, is already 
so difficult as to make it almost a law and order problem. To a lesser 
extent, this is also true of several other large cities. In cities like Cal¬ 
cutta and Bombay it may be necessary to think not only of preventing 
further growth of population but also of decongestion or dispersal of 
population. In the case of the other cities, future planning must be 
oriented towards stabilisation of population at a desirable optimum 
figure and towards planning suitable new centres in the region for the 
likely spill-over. In this context, the potentialities of developing 
existing small towns in the area need to be fully explored. LJnless 
such positive approach in relation to growth of population in our big¬ 
ger Cities and smaller towns is adopted now, it will be difficult to con¬ 
trol the situation later. 
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19.4. The social and economic costs of servicing lar S e . c0 ““f' a ' 
lions of population are prohibitive. Beyond a ^ 

of providing utilities and services increase rapidly* o£ 

the size of the cities. In the ultimate analysis V P ° hr Zhouf the 

country. A beginning must be made by tackling the problem of 1 rg 
cities and taking positive steps for dispersal through suitab e ere i 

of smaller centres in the rest of the area. 

19 5 Reference may be made here to some important problems 
relating 'to future development of Indian cities. In most ofthe rapid¬ 
ly growing cities, the limits of corporations or municipalities d 
coincide with the appropriate planning areas. It is necessary 
larger planning regions and to provide by law that the plans formulat 
ed by the regional authority are implemented by the local authon y or 
authorities. Planning to be effective requires the full legal structure 
for formulation and implementation. The administrative structure of 
the local bodies needs to be reviewed and rationalised towards better 
implementation of development plans. Expenditure on specific 
schemes, such as on roads, sewerage or water supply, is likely to be 
highly wasteful in the absence of a long-term plan. In the long run, 
the plans of development of cities and towns must be self-financing. 
This is intimately connected in turn with the vexed question of land 
acquisition and land prices. One of the largest sources of unearned 
income at present is the rapid increase in values of urban land. On 
the other hand, high prices of land are one of the main obstacles in 
the way of properly housing the poorer classes. The evolution of a 
radical policy in this regard is an immediate requirement for future 

development. 

19.6. There is a provision of Rs. 188 crores in the States sector 
for urban development, housing and metropolitan schemes. To sup¬ 
plement these resources, a provision of Rs. 10 crores has been made 
in the Central Plan as share capital for the establishment of a Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Development Finance Corporation. The Corporation 
is expected to build up a revolving fund of the order of Rs. 200 crores 
through Governmental allocations, mobilisation of private savings and 
supported by assistance from appropriate international agencies. Loans 
will be advanced from this fund to the State Governments or to execut¬ 
ing agencies under them, to finance projects of housing and urban 
development promising quick turnover; the projects would have to be 
adequately remunerative. To ensure quicker turnover in the initial 
stages, the major portion of the allocations from the revolving fund 
may have to be utilised in the larger cities for composite projects 
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covering the requirements of commercial or industrial ventures and 
middle and lower income group housing. Emphasis will have to be laid 
on the rapid development of land, its utilisation for sale or house¬ 
building, the disposal of built houses to the maximum extent possible 
on cash and an acceleration of building techniques. 

19.7. A provision of Rs. 4C crores has been made in the West 
Bengal Plan for integrated urban development of the Calcutta Metro¬ 
politan Region. This amount excludes the provision for a second 
bridge on the Hooghly and the Dum Dum—Princep Ghat suburban 
railway expansion. The provision of Rs. 42 crores is proposed to be 
utilised for schemes relating to water supply, sewerage and drainage 
roads and traffic, slum clearance, housing and urban development. 

19.S. The scope and effectiveness of these provisions could be 
enhanced by integrating their use with that of other provisions for 
land development in sectors such as industry, urban water supply, 
roads, and social and educational institutions. Such programmes could 
in turn be related to complementary effort in the cooperative and pri¬ 
vate sectors. It is only comprehensive planning of this kind, support¬ 
ed by legislation, which can bring about efficient and economical lay¬ 
out of land and services within the framework of social objectives. 
State Governments will also need to review the working of other 
statutes which may (as required by proposals and programmes of 
development plans) be indirectly but unduly hindering the re-develop¬ 
ment of private land and property for more intensive and economic 

use. I : ' .. ■’r •'’4 c ^£ 'i- f- ' " 


19.9. These provisions should be supplemented by resources at 
the local level, which will need to be augmented by the State Govern¬ 
ments and local authorities through various measures, such as im- 

W 9 

provement of assessment and collection of taxes, new or enhanced 
taxes and borrowing programmes of local authorities. The recom¬ 
mendations in this connection of the Rural-Urban Relationship Com¬ 
mittee need to be followed up by the State Governments. Action is 
also required on the reports of the two Committees appointed by the 
Local Self-Government Ministers’ Council on Augmentation of finan- 
cinl resources of urban local bodies (1965) and on Urban I,and 
Policy which have made useful recommendations for mopping up 
unearned increment in land values. Some of the important measures 
suggested are levy of a tax on urban properties including vacant lands 
on the basis of their assessed capital value, enhanced stamp duty or 

surcharge on the sale of urban properties and lands, conversion tax 
on change of existing land use to a more profitable use, bettermcn" 
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lev for improvement and increase in value of land due to the execu¬ 
tion of schemes by local or public authorities on nearby lands, and 
payment for the services by the beneficiaries. This is particularly 
applicable to metropolitan cities and other large centres, where the 
per capita income is much higher than in other areas. The imple¬ 
mentation of schemes for the benefit of these cities carries with it a 
corresponding obligation on the part of the beneficiaries to share the 
burden. It is hoped that State Governments will take all the measures 
necessary to augment resources at the local ilevel. 

II 

Housing 

19.10. In the field of housing, Government has been giving assis¬ 
tance for the benefit of selected sections of the community and provid¬ 
ing accommodation to its employees. Life Insurance Corporation 
loans, which heretofore supplemented the Plan provisions will now be 
included therein. Expenditure on housing schemes is indicated in 
Vnnexure I. Schemes in the housing sector cover only a small por¬ 
tion of the total effort. Substantial expenditure on housing is made 
by public sector undertakings, railways, the post and telegraphs and 
defence. During the Third Plan, it was estimated at Rs. 300 crores. 
Tlie major ■'hare of the investment on housing comes from the private 
sector. It is estimated at Rs. 1400 crores in the Third Plan and ex¬ 
pected to rise to Rs, 2140 crores in the Fourth Plan. 

19.11. Urban housing programme consists of housing schemes- 
and loan schemes. The following table indicates the number of tene¬ 
ments estimated to have been built by 1968-69 : 


Table 1 : Number of Tenements Built by 1968-69 


si. 

no. scheme 

year of 
introduction 

tenements 
bui t by 
1968-69 

(0) <1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1 subsidised housing schemes 

*“ subsidised housing schemes for industrial workers 

235179 

s.rd economically weaker sections. 

^ Siuro clearance and improvement 

4 loan schemes 

' low income group 

^ middle income group 

7 rental housing schemes for state employees 

8 total schemes 

1952 

1956 

1954 

1959 

1959 

165623 

69556 

172271 

135196 

19040 

18035 

407450 
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1 o 1 ? The migration o£ people bom villages to towns in seaccn 

Adequate fomedecline in standards, particularly 

n ° t . ava '* a „ ble 'T^p/ovision of housing through private or cooperative 

effort is usually directed to the affluent or n J^^ aSSeS an ° 
coming poor in metropolitan areas give rise to 

19 13, The experience of public housing so far is thatj ® - 

ble for public operations to t0Ucl ’ " i ot ne ' slums or deterioration 
clearance, schemes oftenleadto creat.on cities , reason . 

°L COn t'Tshould be part of Government policy to encourage, through 
proper planning and land policy, adequs be effec - 

where the slum population is ar s ? omplinrate the living condi- 

tive and ft would be necessary to try to amehot aU , rtie hv^- 

tions of dwellers of slums as an imme providing financial assis- 

be on limiting the rise in the prices of , s for 

tance to cooperative and private effort and assuming legal p 

reconditioning of slums. 

10 14 At the end of 1966-67, there were 16 State level coopera- 

of Rs. 154 crores. 9 ‘^^ ( cooperative form of 

dependent houses and J 5 ' 57 ^ ially for low and middle income 

Sr fc^ appropriate 8 , an apex cooperative could be set up 

groups, yvnerc r _ occistance from Government. State 

with the necessary mimmu _ b ds and debentures. 

Housing Boards should be encouraged to float bonds ana 

19.15. Cheaper houses should be provided 
ply of material and by pB r ^ngi^awd l and statu tory 

cheaper ways of build g. ’ organising this effort. The 

bodies have to play a more ac ive __ would also promote 

proposed Central Housing Finance Corpora^ materials, 

the organisation of mass production m anu- 

The private sector should s “ nda ^ ,s ^ Centre, the National Buildings 
facture them on a large scale. At techniaues and 

Organisation is engaged in the intro uc ion o , - n during 

materials in construction to effect reduction in costs and^n Ml « 

construction agencies to take up experimen a establishment 

monstration purposes. Provision has been made^o^the estabhsl 

of a Cellular Concrete plant at Ennore m Tam 
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19.16. The relevant provisions are: 

Table 2 : Provisions in the Fourth Plan for Housing and 

Urban Development 


tl. DO. 

% 

rem 





outla> 

(Rs. crores) 

( 0 ) 1 H 

a) 





(2) 


1 steles and union territories 

2 c. ntrj! sector scherries 

eff ce ^nd residential accommodation for central gcncrnmcnt 

pioyccs • • • pr • * . 

4 central housing finance corporation • 

5 plantation labour bouMnai. 

€ cellular concrete factory in Tamil Nadu • • • 

dock labour housing. 

p O.cnjnenu! bousing and r c^cuirch • * • • • 

9 housing stannic? • 

10 town planning. 

1 * local sdf govemmem (training and research) 

12 total • • . . . . . . 


IKK 43 
48-60 


em- 

30 00 


10-00 



2 00 
2 -60 
2-50 
0-35 
0-35 
0*50 
0-30 


237 03 


Th.s mas previousl> in the State Mans Sector, The quantum of Central assis¬ 
tance for this scheme has been enhanced from 50% loan and 25% subsidy 
to 50% loan and 37$ % subsidy. 


HI | 

Village Housing 


19.17. Laws on consolidation of holdings provide for earmarking 
cf land for expansion erf ebadi sites (and for other purposes. Lands 
w ich vc't in the State as a result of the abolition of intermediary 
tenures or enforcement of ceiling laws or consequent on the consolida¬ 
te n o s holdings, could also be utilised to provide house sites.;.V>i ; 





19.18. The essential tasks in the sphere of village housing w. 
s to *et appropriate lay-outs made for the growing villages, to pr< 
v;Ce basic amenities such as water and sanitation facilities, and i 
stimulate private building and renewal activity. Encouragement wi 
htVBe tc. i c given t o c?—operative? effort. Sy ccia housing schemes j 

favour of scheduled castes or other disadvantageous^ placed class< 

-,ould be nte|rrated rto the village lay-out along with the cener; 
bousing programmes. 





































in , fourth fine year PLAN,... . .-; • 

i villages The scheme has not made much pro- 
and drains in selected villa es. quick fic id surveys 

grass. A study of its accorded to it in the 

has brought to light the ow P" r y administration G f the scheme does 

States. The machiner c P oor dination with the complementary pro- 
not exist and there is ^ Many houses remained 

grammes for improvement of ru ^ concentrated on 

Incomplete. In the next two yea , village s may be taken 

completing the housest un «c mme o£ development for the 

up thereafter as part of a general pi s 

villages selected. ct homesteads of families of 

19.20. It is necessary P num v,ers of whom belong to sche- 
landless agricultural labou r, large fiy< . on , and be long.ng to 

duled castes and bac . fn _. £n such cases will have 

Zs T P ZntTpl decent 

“eon ttefe have to ^adopted by supplying materials and 
guidance. 


! 


V 


Water Supply and Sanitation 
t U Plan 529 new urban water supply and samta- 

19.21. In the Third Plan, new - n add ition to 

tion schemes were taken up at a _ . plan per iod. Most of them 

53 schemes c ^ t,nu ^ ng ^ 0 ^ e three Annual Phans, 150 new schemes 
S5- “ken ““lit a cos. of about Rs. 39 crores. They are in various 

stages of execution. 

10 „ Rura i wa ter supply schemes were taken up under the pro- 
1 'for community development, 

welfare of backward classes^ These were^supp ^ Ministrv 0 ( Health. 

Water Supply and Sa "' tat ' on ^ of vi11a ges where the tapping 
The latter was confined to technical skill. In executing 

of water resources requue ^ ^ prov iding water to areas which 

suffered from water scarcity ^ ^ of Rs . 27 cro res. W 

eases were endemic. p)an Online the three 

^ewoJk done in 1961-69 added 6000 villages to those having pipe 
water supply. " ' ' . 
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19.23. Programmes under community development, local develop¬ 
ment works and welfare of backward classes included the construction 

and renovation of wells and installation of hand-pumps. The number 
of such wells at the end of 1968-69 is estimated at Rs. i .2 million. 

19.24. The Fourth Plan outlay is Rs. 407.29 crores. In metropo¬ 
litan areas water supply schemes would, as far as possible, be accom¬ 
panied by sewerage and drainage schemes. Local bodies will contri¬ 
bute to the programme. In the remaining urban areas, priority will 
be given to the completion of spill-over schemes. A number of new 
schemes will be taken up in areas endemic to water-borne diseases. 
The bulk of the provision for rural water supply, which is of the order 
of R>. 125 crores and has been earmarked, will be utilised in areas of 
acute scarcity. Other areas will neet their need from; programmes 

for community development, welfare of backward classes or through 
local effort. 


19.25. It will be long before urban and rural areas can afford full- 
lledged sewerage and sanitation systems. The problem of sanitation 
in towns other than those with sewerage schemes has so far been dealt 
with from the point of view of improving the •onditions of those in 
unclean occupations; no reference was made to the problem of sanita¬ 
tion in the villages. The overall problems of sanitation require to be 
dealt with on a long term basis. The efforts made so far to improve 

the conditions of scavengers under existing arrangements have not had 
much success. It is necessary to think in terms of doing away with 
present arrangements by either adopting a proper system of under¬ 
ground sewerage or converting all dry latrines into some type of im¬ 
proved latrines. A number of improved types which are not costly 
arc available. A phased programme has, therefore, to be undertaken 
by which the transformation can be effectively brought about As an 
immediate step, this can, in urban areas, take the form of providing 
improved sanitary conveniences in all public institutions as also in 

* j. . ... can be made with nublic 

institutions, particularly schools. Once these reforms are introduced. 

it may be hoped that they will be gradually adopted by private institu- 

tions and the people generally. The initial programme will have to 

be undertaken by local authorities. It is necessary for public health 

probkm entS an<1 reSearCh Rations to take special interest in the 


• ] n 9 ; 26 c ^ d - a Centrall y sponsored programme, assistance is being 
* en to State Governments for special investigation divisions attached 


I 
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u , Fneineering Departments. They will prepare 

,0 their Pubhc Health JSlTof rural water supply schemes, parf- 

cularly in difficult areas,Geological Survey of 
Exploratory Tubewells O g ter available from major or 

India. In designing these sc ^ for supplying 

.medium irrigation projec s been made for this 

.drinking water. A provision 01 R>. 2 

purpose. ma de in the Central 

19.27. A provision of Rs. ^ ^cEF in the shape of high 

-sector to accommodate assis and exploitation of ground-water 

speed drilling rigs for 4i« equipment will be available 

— S "et thf/need it. 

S . • given to institutions for training 

19.28. Central assistance ls g gl water works supervisors 

an public health ^^“being conducted by the Union 
-0 other fXnlffiu programme is proposed to be contmued 

.Government. mu - - 


uovciumvrr.. , R 25 lakhs, 
with a provision of Ks. ^ 


i a pruvK>iv^ — # . • j; c 

F • ■ ri.ictrialisation and urbanisation, mdis- 

J9.29. With increase m rnto plants and sewerage 

criminate discharge of wa cosine, problems in some areas. Cen- 

effluents from towns and cities is P ^ of water sources is under 

tral legislation for pr event ionf P Governments will adopt 

consideration. It * ***** a ^ Uocation of Rs. 7.60 lakhs has 

this legislation for enf ° r t £ £ a cen tral board envisaged unde 
been made for the establishment ol 

the new legislation. , rt 

• • « r.f Rs 407.29 crores will meet only pMJ 
19.30. The total provisio Station In the urban areas, the 

of the needs of water supply an upon as a service which has 

to be paid for by the direct benefeianes ^ ment u the reahsa- 

and water ^^^^ ^stwera^schemes are costly and by thern- 

° f r: t r a f;; g sb e be ® 

tom asTcombmed utility with water supply. 

i cr4if»mes in particular the pip 
19.31. The rural watera “?f Maintained properly. Otherwise, they 
water supply schemes, shou resu lting in large waste of public 

TJiZ&2SZ2Z 5K£-“ 
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ANNEXURE I 

Housing Programmes—Expenditure in the Third Five 

Year Plan and during 1966-69 


(Rs. crores)- 


sl.no. item third plan expenditure 1966-69 expenditure 


plan 

L.I.C. 

total 

plan 

L.I.C. 

total 

funds 

funds 


funds 

funds 



(0) (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1 

subsidised 








industrial 








housing 

22 -40 

-- 

22 -40 

9-29 T 


0 

low income 








group hou¬ 
sing 

21 -95 

13-66 

35-61 

8-44 



3 

plantation 







labour hou- 








sing 

0-15 

0-11 

0-26 

0-17 



4 

village hou- 

m 






sing projects 
scheme 

4-22 

0-73 

4-95 

2-56 



5 

slum clea- 






ranee 

26 -90 

— 

26-90 

11 -53 



6 

land acqui- 







sition and 
development 

9-12 

15-34 

24 -46 




7 

middle in- 




f 36-001 

85 -99*• 

S 

come group 
housing 

2-56 

19-92 

22 -48 

1 -54 



rental housing 





9 

scheme for 
state gove¬ 
rnment em¬ 
ployees 


10-24 

10-24 




dock labour 






10 

housing 

experimental 

0-14 

— 

0-14 

0-32 



11 

housing and 
statistics 

1 -00 


1 00 

0-39 



office and 






residential 

accommoda¬ 

tion 

28 -50 

_ 

28-50 

I 

15-75 J 



12 

total 

116 94 

60 -00 

176 -94 

49 99 

36 -001 

85-991 


1 Schemewise details not available 















CHAPTER 20 


SOCIAL WELFARE 

IN the sphere of social welfare services especially for the h^dicapped 
and the destitute. Government can only attempt limited tasks 
and ensure optimal benefits from both State and voluntary eflort Suer 
tasks will include various type of assistance—monetary, technical a 
administrative—to voluntary organisations. Government can^ unde - 
take demonstration of pilot projects. They can 

2SSS of education, health and social welfare. In order 
that these activities, whether financed by the Central Government or 
State Governments, do not suffer a setback, it is necessary that «hy 
established level of maintenance expenditure on welfare^ e... . 

treated as committed expendimre and incorporated in the non-Man par 

of the. appropriate budget. 

on 9 The expenditure on social welfare programmes in the 
three plans and the outlay in the Fourth Plan are : 

TABLE 1 : Expenditure and Outlay on Social Welfar e Programmes 

(Rs. crores) 


si. no. 


( 0 ) 


0 ) 


12l 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


first plan 
second plan 
third plan 
1966-69 
fourth plan 


1 -60 
13-40 
19 -40 


9 

j 


12 - 0 ! 


41 *38 


The nast eieht years have oeen the 

lopment of welfare 5 “ . tatuto ™ enactment but also in the or- 

State not only in the sphe c £« e(Jucation ^ lehab ilitation of th 

ganisation of basic xt ' cnsio n of welfare services for women and 

in-aid of about Rs. 4.69 crores ' e & * fol i ow ing. Amor 

Plan and about Rs. Cr ° ^ ted by t h e Central Social Welfare 

the more courses of education for women of 18-30 3**” 

Board ae condensed courses ol e secondary examin-- 

,o enable them to appear m middle and n,_. 
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Pten°«25 C, T f ° r ChMren from low 

fiting^384 wome^wte clllZ f ° f eduCa,ion ben - 

hohday camps were run. During ’^ZZTabo^Tr ^ ”2 
courses of education and 547 holiday cam™ l b 316 condensed 
and twelve family and child welfare' v ? t u 6 rUn ‘ ° ne hundrcd 
rural areas. A centre for 1aduh IT^ St3rted “ ^ 

1962 to give training facilities in engineer^? ^ ^ “ Hyderabad in 
cupations. A model school f nr ? utenn to and non-engineering oc- 

Iished in Delhi in 1964. In th^Th’ ^ cbddren was estab- 

given to the physically handicapped student^ fo 87 ^ ^ ho,arshi P s were 
vocational or technical courses and Rs ?7 i v? b ° th academ,c and 

last eight years about Rs. 38 lakhs were alven^ During ^e 

ta D' organisations for the handicaonerf f ° f grant-in-aid to volun- 

improvement in standards of service ^. purchase 1 ° f e 9 ui pnaent and 
mem geS f^ 1 ? physica ^ handicapped i^efuT ^ pI ° yment ex ~ 

ment of the handicapped up to 1967 since th P ‘ T 1 ® tQtaI place ‘ 
employment exchange in Bombay in 195? is 4900 ^^ ° f the first 

foree-vear «,urse in general education anl vocationaW C ° mbbled 

t U to 14 years who left school Th* 10naI tramm g for boys 

including five regional centres For the nr? D ° W 64 such centre s 

niS. A rte P gS hLS**** Ac ™d a ChflSfn C Act W ° men a " d 
operation was set un in 1 Q^ l * h and Trab iing i n Public r 

relating to pooular - 96< ? for resea rch and training Co " 

8 P puiar participation. training on problems 

— during the 

of counseIlCor W adv^ d ry'“' k ° f 

the Third Plan onlv Rs to have been th e other limit d State 
lay of Rs y K 19 Crore s were snenf ! f Iim,tat mns. I n 

:ns ,966 - 69 ' 
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20.5. The outlays are : 


Table 2 : Fourth Plan Outlay 


sl. 

item 




outlay 

(Rs. 

no. 





crores) 

M A V 

(0) 

(i) 




(2) 



* m m 

m 

* 

27 -43 


I centre ^ II I I J J 

i family and child welfare projects * * * * 

o cr ant-in-aid to voluntary organisations by the central socia 

welfare board * , . 

4 assistance to voluntary organisations for welfare of destitute 

children and destitute women 

5 welfare of the physically handicapped • • 

6 nutritional feeding in .. 

7 research training and administration ...» 

8 strengthening of all ind involuntary organisations 

9 central bureau of correctional services 

iq educational work for prohibition , . 

I I rehabilitation of rehabilitate persons from permanent hab.lity 

homes and infirmaries ’ ^ 

12 centrally sponsored * . 

11 ore-vocational training centres • 

. . 

14 states ’ 

15 union territories 

16 total ( 1+12+14+15 ) 


7*00 

6-00 

? 00 

2.50 

6-00 

1 05 
0*33 
0-20 
010 

1- 25 

2 00 

2 - 00 
10-54 

1-41 

41-38 


, 06A major programme which will be continued in the Central 

sector fs that of the family and child welfare projects m rural areas. 

. nroiect has one main centre and five sub-centres. The mam 

,* „ nrovision of integrated services to children in the village 

activities are P cMdren , and provision of basic training to 

specially to p “ - h craft, health education, nutrition and 

IhilTca^ "rojec" are managed by a functional committee of 

hd T, 1 , * Cn-miti In the implementation of the programmes, co- 

the Pane ay a * erv j ces suc h as applied nutrition and primary 

ordination wi pnvisaee( j in the first phase the existing welfare 
b^TToTects begun to coordination with community development 

blocks are bemg eonv d family and child welfare projects 

is proposed to on roval by concerned State Govern- 

during ^ liability for these can devolve smoothly on the State 

“““ SO d O the five-year period. An assessment of the existing pm- 
at the ^ or der to streamline the operation and rem ) 

~ar 

"hfme^b'et'rt tapiemeutation is made to suit local conditions. 
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gnisedas a preblm rtSnT “ IT ’*"?*' 1 'hildren *•* been reco- 
the community. An outiav of actJ on by both Government and 

ing of pre-school cuS n. „ TZ haS "* made for ^ M- 

and child welfare projects women’ ® aaisa, ' onal machinery of family 
Will be utilised for the p’urpo” s "^^ons and balwadis 

The larger coordinated eMeavol of u e SUStaia *• Programme, 
out in Chapter 10 . aV0Ur of whlch this will be a paJt is set 


luated’by almdyTeLn T!™* “ ntres haa been eva- 

fraining, starting of p“l,> f ‘““■"a of 

Md extension of the period of the ’course ®are S f ° r 

Each centre after a satisfactory ooeration of conside ration. 

become the responsibility of the State r n 2 five ~ year period will 
new centres to be started by Z €^ 3^0 “' ™ S 

ratton of dm States in which the centres zTZZi ^ COOpe * 


her priority. -lLre' 2 e n nw i t a r o„ deStitUte shouId receive hig- 

Z n ‘ eS J° r deStitute ebildren including the stekton” °^ ration “ the 

Act does not exist, such legislation is reS^f? ^ Children 

lation exists more districts mayTe brotXTS' led ’^ro such Jegis- 
Act. Although the Children Acts in most ofl^ covera ge of the 
Temtones cover both neglected and ZSanLZu^ aBd Unio “ 

much attention. This shortcoming Ms SS*^®* 1 ** not received 
Stocial Welfare Board has given assistance ‘ U * Central 

tions engaged in the welfare of df,Z,l ^ V 0 , ™'a-T organisa- 

as grant-in-aid to 14 foundingtor^d” ' 3 , 6 ’ 9 wafgTven 

dard of services rather uneven It fa „ro h waver ’ hmited and the stan 
op the provision of servi« s fa dX?!?'** *—* emphasis' 
Government or through voluntZ effort Ut %fhildr=n either dire?tiv by 

mrger extent than has been pofsMe fa S**** to * fltf 

txSSSS&tSSS&Ss: 
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20.10. The Central Social Welfare Board will continue to assist 
voluntary organisations which implement programmes of women and 

child welfare such as condensed courses of education for adult women, 
urban welfare extension projects, holiday camps for children of low 
income groups, schools for the physically handicapped, homes for the 
a»ed and the infirm and balwadis. It is proposed to allocate Rs. 
crons specifically for assisting voluntary organisations for the welfare 
programmes for destitute women. The Central Social Welfare Boar ^ 
has now been registered as a Company under Section 25 of t e om- 
nnniec Act 1956 Effective coordination of the activities of the State 
department's '[ Social Welfare and Stale Social Welfare Advison, 
Boards will make it possible to organise held counselling services or 
the benefit of voluntary organisations, inject greater managerial an 
organisational talent and prepare a directory or list of recognised volun¬ 
tary organisations in each State indicating their ob,ecuves, factions 
and the standards of their services. The system of grant-m-ard should 
be so operated as to discourage execessive dependence on Government. 

For some services at least, the grant-in-aid should taper off > « ' ' 
tain period so that with the limited resources at the d.sposal of Govern- 

ment, new areas or programmes could be taken up. 

on ll It is proposed to expand and improve the services in th ^ 
National Centre for the Blind at Dehra Dun which already has a modd 
school a training centre, a workshop for the manufacture _ 

appliances for education, a central Braille an ^ a sighted 

for the blind. It is also proposed to start a school fo p Y J^. 

children. The training centre for the adult deaf w i «. . 

• u f i£ os vears of age in engineering and non-engmeen g 

schobTfor the partially start- 

Is S 6 to 15 years in age with I.Q ranging iron, 

50 to 75 WUI OC ■ p with a natio nal centre for the physically 

■ SSx SIS 

♦ ond to nrovide the necessarv training facilities. As 
Uis" pTo^sed to Tm a school for 'the cerebra, p^sied chi.dren and a 

vocational training centre for the severely crippled. 


20.12. Scholarships for the phys.caly han^pped are ^ 

ed. It is proposed todeaf. Train- 
education of .he blind, 5£ be'expanded and 
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improved. Grant-in-aid will continue to be given to voluntary organisa- 
^onb or purchase of equipment and improvement of standards of ser- 

™ eS : M DSt ' tUt !. 011s in the Statcs for the education and training of the 

To^hr’n , handiCapped wllJ be expanded and the services improved. 

men xch? f mp ^ mcnt * handicapped, the special employ- 
t anges should make efforts to convince the employers that in 

rctL 0C a UPati0nS I the Ph}SiCally handicapped are as efficient and pro- 

uuir'ment ^ > Z* «*** t0 the trai ™S institutionsre- 

quirements of employers so that training can be progressively improved. 


under r “ r S0Ciai detence includ e services organised 

tive and rehah Tt' T m different States as wel1 as other preven- 

S definauenev pt ° S [ ammcs for fe Prevention and treatment of 
women and probation, suppression of immoral traffic in 

° r S ’ SOCial and moraI hygiene and eradication of beggary. 

f “f 0 ™ 3110 " about the per- 

plementation o t 'V woZ £ ££» % 7 

^ *4 Science SSjSSfjfRg 

StlS 7 T? » VclnZ P and 

needs to be improvedZ « , “r ° f statistics and for research 
State departments ot Social WeUme'Sd ^ f ®f CentraI and 
weifare Advisory Boards. u TZ be deslrawf m 7 ** ^ 

With the existing schools of Ievels in elaboration 

into the programmes of developLnt A 7™ **** *** 

have functioned as instruments of directed cn! , , hat extent ^ laws 
the problems of their implementation a a *! ? ange and to identify 

Of development of welfare srevices,' Jheter bv ° f ' he IeVel 

voluntan- organisations, should be prepared L 9°^ ramen t on by 

•he field level should" he 1, Pr0Sramm « at 

service. orcIer f o raise the standards of 


through publicity JTT TZJT *?. ? f Prohibition can be 

voluntary organisations in ’thiTregard* ,S ’ theref0re ’ proposed 


created 
to assist 
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20.16. Among the large numbers that migrated to India after parti¬ 
tion there were many families of destitute and unattached women an 
children as well as old and infirm persons. Since 1963, permanent 
liability homes and infirmaries are being maintained for their benefit 
by the Department of Social Welfare. From these homes those fami¬ 
lies in which children have attained the age of 18 years or women have 
received some vocational training are considered rehabilitab e. ey 
are given assistance to establish themselves in life. The scheme is pro¬ 
posed to be continued. 


f 





CHAPTER 21 

WELFARE AND DEVELOPMENT OF BACKWARD CLASSES 

Members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes together com¬ 
prise more than one-fifth of the total population. In addition, there 
are the nomadic, semi-nomadic and denotified communities. In order 
to raise the social, educational and economic standards of the backward 
classes special schemes have been taken up. They are intended to 

. in various sectors. The program¬ 

mes in the backward classes sector are conceived as only a part of the 

tot.il effort to be made for promoting the social and economic well¬ 
being of the backward classes and accelerating th e pace of their ad¬ 
vancement. 


In the first eighteen years of planning, about Rs. 277 crores 

to addhtol! ° n *"■» programmes for the welfare of backward classes, 

whkh EX T Uay ;. °” genera ' devel °P m '= n ‘ programmes, from 

, benefits have flown to the backward classes. Of this Rs 100 

crores was for members of the Scheduled Castes, Rs. 150 crores for 

wmd“s S ° f A ' he r SChdUlCd TCbes “* * 27 crores for otoTr back- 

jTp A programme-wise break up of the expenditure shows 

Rs 91 rrnr were spent on schemes of educational development 

Rs. 91 crores on economic development, and Rs. 69 crores on S 

.an U t S pr”™m«mtoe e ™rd * - ™P- 

outlay proposed for the Fourth Pli a^ AnnUal Plam and lhe 


Table 1 


si. 

no 



Some Important Programmes 

(Rs. crores) 


third planl 

expenditure 


( 0 ) 


( 3 ) 


1966-691 

anticipa¬ 
ted cxpen 
diture 


fourth plan 
outlay 


1 

*■> 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Centre 

tribal development blocks . 
posj-matric scholarships 

fcirls* hostels 

caching and allied schemes 

research training and special 
jccts _ # 

cooperation (special schemes , 

WOr * c ing and li 
0»* „ uoc 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


36 91 

15-53 

9-48 

0-14 


(4) 


0-39 
3 06 


38 92 

20 -04 
13-01 
0-58 
0-11 

0-39 
1 13 


60 00 

32 -50 
11 -00 
2 CO 

i -oo 

1 -50 
2-50 


3 -44 


1 13 


3 -00 
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Table 1 : (conid.) 


( 0 ) 


0 ) 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


denotified tribes and nomadic 
tribes . 

aid to voluntary organisations • 

states . * 

education . 

economic development 
health, housing and other pro- 
grammes • • 

union territories 

education. 

economic development 
health, housing and other pro¬ 
grammes 

total (J+iJ + J5) *_ * 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

3-82 

1 -77 

4 -50 

1 -05 

0*76 

2-00 

58 -69 

27-64 

77 -43 

32-70 

14 -73 

1922 1 

4 06 I 

77 -43 

11 -26 

4 *36 j 


3 -54 

1 93 

4 -95 

0 -49 

0 -45 ) 

1 09 l 


1 *96 

4-95 

1 09 

0-39 j 


9914 

68 49 

142 38 


21.3. Although mere is sum a umucnwc ^ - 

tes between the backward classes and the general population, an en¬ 
couraging feature is the significant progress in the enrolment of children 
;,on, these communities. A study by the Programme BvaluatmuOr- 
uanisation on extension of primary education in rura areas ■ 

cated that the tate of growth in enrolment of ” bel ” ng, t ^ t0 p 

Scheduled Castes was higher than others in each of the 1*0 « 

periods. Enrolment data collected from 
percentage enrolment of Scheduled Tr be studen s I as 

bcloncin’ to the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes were g,ven pre- 

matric scholarships or stipends The number 
ed Castes and Scheduled Tribes awarded post-mstTO 


t; JSTi .so" to Wm in ,967-68. In 1968-69 * 

•S . peered to increase to 145.000. Font tajalrcd 

bal development blocks have been starter O w [ 950.57 Coach- 

in die Second Plan. 415 in the Third Plan . , he 

exantintuions c tduch-d by the Union Public Scrvtce Comm, mn fo 
recruitment to Class 1 and subordinate 

Allahabad, out of 411 candidate* given P”'”' , ted for IAS or 

ween May 1959 and October P96(n were „ umbcr of schemes 

Of economic assistance and housing were implemented. 

21.4 For the last two years, tribal development M*toluw£ 
obtained their normal alio,men, of funds on, account of 
ctraints The schemes of development undertaken m these o 

through special allocations have not been related 

general development plans of the region. 1 hesc were 
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to the special problems of the communities living in the area. In the 
sphere of -ducation, the incidence of stagnation and wastage has been 
high, particularly at the primary and secondary stages. There is also 
considerable variation in extent of literacy between different tribes as 
. as between different castes. For instance, in Kerala and Assam 


the difference between the maximum percentage of literacy in a Sche¬ 
duled Tribe and the minimum percentage of literacy in a Scheduled 

Tribe is 51% and 40% respectively (1961 census). Enrolment in 
technical and professional courses has been low. Schemes of economic 
de\elopment have tended to rely on standardised patterns. They have 
ot been coordinated properly with other programmes of development 
in the district. The functioning of the tribal research institutes has 
not been sufficiently development-oriented. Improvement in working 
and living conditions of those in unclean occupations has been slow. 
Th’ development of cooperatives has been rather uneven. There have 
also been weaknesses in the implementation of legislative and executive 
measures for the protection of the interests of members of the Scheduled 
CaMes and Scheduled Tribes. 


21.5. In the Fourth Plan it is proposed to lay emphasis on con¬ 
solidation, improvement and expansion of the services so that the pro¬ 
cess initiated in the earlier Plans is accelerated. The objective of in¬ 
tegration with the rest of the society is proposed to be related mainly 
to the equalisation of opportunities for development. Since the alloca¬ 
tions from the backward classes sector are additive to what is avail- 
ab e for t-ie backward classes from the general sectors, development 

plans in each State and district will have to ensure that the general 
evelopment outlays provide for the normal growth of the infra-struc¬ 
ture m tribal areas and for other development activities. Programmes 
for tfie welfare of backward classes should be fully integrated with 
he development plans of the district which would take into account 

^dh. ,rl r ,,r “ and resoura '- **' «Wto«a struciure and local 
condmons and crcumstances. The large number of individual sche- 

mes id Spates in the backward classes sector need to be woven together 
“m development schemes so that the effort 

bal welfare to t”™' ** ** 

" the planning and implementation of tribal deXpmim'pro^mS* 

wm?! 6 . Proble,m ° f development of members of the Scheduled Tribes 

om we,far: 

inanities in different parts of the count, uT ” 8 ' he COm - 

^°5 > 't' ribalS iD “ rc8i °" re « uire at.eoTom ^ gr ° Up * 
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21 . 7 . The first step necessary for raising the economic condition 
of the tribal population is protection from exploitation. This has to 
be supported by legislative and executive measures. It is also neces¬ 
sary to ensure that the protection to tribes in the matter of eviction 
and land alienation, scaling down the debts, regulating money 
and controlling the rates of interest, is properly enforced at the field 
level. The present weaknesses in the administrative machinery and 
loopholes in legislation need to be remedied. The tribes should be 
actively assisted by the State and the voluntary organisations to ensure 
that the benefits intended for them actually accrue to them. Executive 
and legislative measures of protection will by themselves be inade¬ 
quate unless tribal economy is lifted from its present level of low pro¬ 
ductivity. It would, therefore, be necessary to concentrate on promo¬ 
tional and developmental activities intended to raise the economic stan¬ 
dards of different tribes, improve the earnings of the people and give 
them adequate returns for their produce and their labour. Included 
in such measures are provision of credit, organisation of cooperative 
societies for undertaking various functions for meeting the needs of 
tribals in production, consumption marketing and supply, replacement 
of contractors in forests by forest labour cooperatives and setting up of 
units for the processing and marketing of agricultural and forest pro¬ 
duce. The experience of the Madhya Pradesh Cooperative Develop¬ 
ment Corporation and the Andhra Pradesh Tribal Cooperative Finance 
and Development Corporation will need to be evaluated. In the light 

of the situation in each State having a sizeable tribal population, it will 
be useful to examine what type of institutional organisation is most 

suitable under certain conditions. The policy of replacing contractors 
and other intermediaries by forest labour cooperatives should be pro¬ 
gressively followed so that the interests of tribals who are an integral 
part of the forest economy, receive due recognition. The responsibility 
for meeting credit requirements for the development of cooperatives 
;imong backward classes should be assumed by the normal coopera¬ 
tive banking institutions and credit agencies. 


21.8. The most important programme for the economic betterment 
of members of the Scheduled Tribes is that of tribal development 
blocks started in the Second Plan for intensive development of areas 
with large concentrations of tribal population. A review of the level 
of development achieved in these blocks has brought out the need for 
extension of the period of supplementary allocations in a tribal deve¬ 
lopment block. Tlie extension suggested is from 10 to 15 years and 
involves the introduction of a Stage III with an allotment of Rs. 10 
lakhs per block for a five-year period. Accordingly, in the Fourth 
Plan, tribal development blocks which have completed Stage II will 
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Pro¬ 


enter Stage III and get an allotment of Rs. 10 lakhs for a further period 
of five years. There will be no further expansion of the program.’”* ^ 
tribal development blocks until the existing ones are stabilised, .no- 
grammes for increasing agricultural production and live-stock Droduce 
should get the first priority. Programmes for diversifying and moder¬ 
nising the occupational pattern of landless labourers should come next. 
Steps would be necessary to ensure that the resources provided under 
general development programmes are drawn to these areas so that once 
the infra-structure for development has been created, supplementary 
allocations from the backward classes sector funds are able to generate 
a higher rate of growth. Not more than 10 to 15 per cent of the total 

a otment should be spent on the salaries and allowances of the staff 
at .the b ock headquarters. 

2 1.9. themes of economic uplift such as land allotment, grant 
of subsidies for purchase of ploughs, bullocks and improved seeds for 
evelopment of agriculture and animal husbandry, schemes for soil 
conservation, land colonisation, minor irrigation, and organisation and 
development of cooperatives will be continued. Assistance will also 
be g i ven for the promotion of cottage industries, including finan- 
cial assistance for improving trade or business, marketing facilities 
chmcal guidance and setting up production and training centres These 
schemes are proposed ,o be linked together and integrated with th^ 

so n th« STS* programmes in a more effective manner than in the past 
so tha, the intensity of effort is large enough to produce an impact 

scholarshi'ps^v^be oontinued le inthe^Fourth*pian^^ 1 outlayof t Rs at i'j : 

ing post-matric ^ 

are proposed to be expanded. In the States secTo^TcTiemes fZtzm 

education among membet 

Tribes who educationally are at a very low level and to irfm . u 
and wastages at the middle and secondary stages. ^ dropouts 

ing facilities^and^f^cial projiu for ^search, train- 

stituted a Study Team on Tribal R«earch In« ? . < r° Inmission has 
research and training activities fimrtVs ^stitutes to examine their 

plore the feasibility of including within' the scone" of 1 “• 

problems of Scheduled Castes ano j ^ f the,r func,i °ns the 

eo routes and denotified communities in addition 
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to Scheduled Tribes, and to examine the need for setting up a Central 
Research and Training Institute for coordinating the activities of the 
regional institutes and for training personnel. 

21.12. For the welfare of nomadic and semi-nomadic groups, assis¬ 
tance for settled living by way of extending facilities for housing, agri¬ 
cultural land, agricultural credit, cattle breeding farms and cooperatives 
and setting up of cottage industries will be continued. It would, how¬ 
ever, be necessary to work out the programmes of rehabilitation of 
each nomadic group separately so that the schemes are integrated with 
the general development programmes in the region. The impact of 

settlement and welfare schemes will have to be studied to ensure that 
social change does not lead to problems of mal-adjustment and dis¬ 
organisation. In the planning of new institutions or modification of 
existing ones the needs and aspirations of the group, their skills, custo¬ 
mary modes of activity and social framework will be kept in view. 


21.13. For denotified communities, a combined correctional-cum- 
welfare approach started in the earlier Plans will be continued. It will 
be supported by schemes of general education, social education, econo¬ 
mic uplift and housing. There is need for a close study of the attitudes 
and problems of the different denotified communities who are now in 
different stages of adjustment. The objective of assimilation should 
guide the programme of rehabilitation and development from the very 
start. Progressive elements among the denotified communities them¬ 
selves should be identified and encouraged to piny an increasing part 

in this effort. 


21.14. In the past 18 years various measures have been initiated 
for the removal of untouchability through legislation, publicity, educa¬ 
tional schemes, organisation of special programmes and expansion of 
opportunities for social and economic betterment. A sustained drive 
is still necessary. The provisions of the Untouchability (Offences) Act 
1955 should be rigorously enforced. An outlay of Rs. 3 crores has 
been provided at the Centre for improvement in living and working 
conditions of those in unclean occupations. This is intended to be 
additive to the general sector measures for the improvement of sanita¬ 
tion. Unless the problem is considered in its totality, success is bound 
to be limited. For a lasting solution, the problem of improving scaveng¬ 
ing conditions has to be viewed in the context of the general problem 

of conservancy. 


21.15. Since voluntary organisations play an important role in 
extending welfare activities among the backward classes, assistance w 
be given to them for taking up projects like publicity and propagan a 
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for removal of untouchability, running hostels and educational institu¬ 
tions, organising welfare and community centres, social education and 
conducting training and orientation courses. 


21.16. Each State should review its legislative and executive mea¬ 
sures for providing house-sites to members of the Scheduled Castes 
and other weaker sections and conferring proprietary rights on home¬ 
stead land already occupied by them. Remedial steps may be undertaken 
to bring about effective enforcement of the measures at the field level 
and for the removal of loopholes. Those members of the Scheduled 
Castes who are landless should at least be provided with house-sites, if 
resources do not permit the grant of housing aid to them for construc¬ 
tion of houses. Mixed settlements of various communities should be en¬ 
couraged. At the same time there should be a scheme under which 
members of the Scheduled Castes may be given loans if they wish to 
build houses on a cooperative basis. Adequate funds for this purpose 


mil 


e of housing 


should be provideo in tne general sector and the progra 
i the backward classes sector should be fully integrated with the 
general village planning and layout. Indigenous materials should be used 
and local labour employed for construction of houses. It would be 
necessary for the States to accord high priority to this programme. 






CHAPTER 22 

LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 


I 

Labour 

The number of Industrial Training Institutes for training craftsmen in¬ 
creased from 163 at the end of March 1961 to 356 in March 1969. 
The seating capacity increased from 43,000 at the end of 1960-61 to 
114,000 at the end of 1965-66, thus exceeding the Third Plan target 
of 58,000 additional seats. It further increased to 147,000 at the end 
of March 1969. In order to supplement the institutional training pro¬ 
vided through Industrial Training Institutes, the apprenticeship training 
programme was instituted. Under the Apprenticeship Act, 1961, 195 
industries and 50 designated trades where apprentices are to be engaged 
have been specified. Nearly 37,000 apprentices are at present under¬ 
going training in more than 3000 establishments in the pub ic an 
private sectors. A Central Institute for Research and Training in Em¬ 
ployment Service was set up in 1964 for conducting research m 
field of employment and imparting training to employment officers. 
During the same year, the Indian Institute of Labour Studies was esta¬ 
blished to train the industrial relations officers of Central and 

Governments. 

22.2. The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme expanded steadily. 
It covered about 3.78 million insured persons and 3.76 million insured 
persons’ families spread over 313 centres at the end of October 1969, 
as compared to 1.94 million insured persons and 068 mtlhon insured 
persons’ families spread over 120 centres in March 1961. The medical, 
cash and other benefits extended to workers increased from 
crores in 1960-61 to Rs. 28 crones during 1968-69. The benefits 
ceived by workers during 1961-62 to 1968-69 amounted to Rs. 13 
crores. Under the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund scheme, the ex¬ 
penditure on medical, educational, housing and other faalitres me 
from about Rs. 1.63 crores in 1960-61 to about Rs. 4 3 
1968-69* the value of benefits under the scheme amoun e ^ 
crores during 1961-69. The Employees’ Provident Fund scheme - w 
extended to about 5.38 million workers in 123 indusmes and 
45 000 establishments by June 1969 as against 2.9 ™^ on , 

contributions under die scheme increased from Rs. 

to Rs. 1391 crores by June 1969. The rates of contribution 
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raised from 6± per cent to 8 per cent in 81 industries during the same 
period. The Coal Mines Provident Fund scheme covered 1327 coal 
min es and ancillary organisations benefiting nearly 349,000 workers by 
September 1969. The total contributions increased from about Rs. ,27 
crores as at the end of 1960-61 to Rs. 91 crores by September 1969. 
The workers’ education programme which was initiated towards the 
end of the Second Plan made rapid progress. Over 921,000 workers 
and 17,000 worker teachers had been trained up to July 1969. Mea¬ 
sures were taken to provide workers with more facilities in the form 

of welfare and recreational centres and holiday homes. The number of 
consumer cooperative stores and fair price shops set up for workers 
was 2760 towards the end of 1968-69 covering about 69 per cent of 
industrial establishments employing 300 or more workers. The coverage 
was about 95 per cent in the case of Central public sector undertakings. 

22.3. Labour relations continued to be regulated by the protective 

legislative measures introduced in earlier Plan periods and the tripartite 
arrangements. A mention may be made of the enactment of the Pay¬ 
ment of Bonus Act, 1965, Shops and Commercial Establishments Act 
and Labour Welfare Fund Acts in States. A National Safety Council 
was set up in 1966. Out otf the 22 Wage Boards set up so far covering 
almost all the major industries nineteen have submitted their reports. 
Under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, minimum wages were fixed and 
periodically revised by State Governments in respect of various agri¬ 
cultural and other trades. 

22.4. In December 1966, the Government of India had set up a 
National Commission on Labour to study and make recommendations 
on various aspects of labour including wages, working conditions, wel¬ 
fare, trade union development and iabour-management relations. The 
Commission submitted its report in August 1969. The Report is under 
consideration of the Union Government in consultation with the State 
Governments and the employers’ and workers’ organisations. 

22.5. The expenditure incurred during 1961-69 on labour welfare 
and craftsmen training programmes was : 


Table 1 : Expenditure incurred during 1961-69 on Laoour Welfare 

and Craftsmen Training Programmes 

lIlliliHB g -g § IS i; - . (Rs. crores > 


year 



centre 

union terri¬ 
tories 

states 

total 

to 



( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

1961—66 

# 

* 

32-7 

2 *2 

20 -9 

S5 -8 

1066—69 

m 

• 

21 0 

o-s 

13-7 

4 5 < 
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fourth five year plan 


22 6 Training .—The Craftsmen Training and Employment Service 
programmes which were treated as Centrally sponsored schemes up to 
1968-69 have been transferred to the States during the Fourth Plan. 
The Directorate General of Employment and Training will be responsi¬ 
ble for the overall coordination of the programme in States and Union 
Territories by laying down standards for training and syllabus and for 
the control of technical quality. The Directorate will also conduct the 
training of highly skilled craftsmen, the apprenticeship programme m 
Central establishments and the training programmes for instructors m 

the Central Training Institutes. 

22 7 Onlv a marginal expansion of the seating capacity of the in- 
dustrial 'training institutes from 147,000 to 150,000 to cover new 
trades such as tool and die making, electronics and c ^ . 

requirements of craftsmen. In view of this large additional capna 
investment will not be required. It is proposed to diversify tlmexBtmS 
seating capacity by reducing certain trades wtere the re is inadequate 
demand, introducing more popular trades and consoli a inu _ 

in the existing institutes. Three institutes for training " 

gories of craftsmen for industry and supervisory s aff ara prop ”/ the 

Advanced Training Institute at Madras, the Central Stafl Traimng and 
Research Institute at Calcutta and the Foremen Training Institute a 
Soie. creasing emphasis will be placed on ^pprenm^np 

ber of apprentices is expected to increase from the present level 
37,000 to about 75,000 by the end of the Fourth Plan. 


The 


fami 


commercial 


in selected centres as also non-power factories employing ten or 
me S mnnine staff of Road Transport Undertakings, and 

a. _ ■*' — — on industrial concentration of 500 or more 
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insurable workers. Programmes for welfare centres, holiday homes ana 
recreational centres have been included in State Plans. The workers 
ed. -ution programme is proposed to be reorganised in the light of the 

experience gained so far. 

22.1 . The Industrial Safety, Health and Hygiene Divisions of 
the Central and Regional Labour Institutes are proposed to be streng¬ 
thened. The activities of the National Safety Council will be intensified. 
The Directorate General of Mines Safety is expected to concentrate on 
more effective admini stration of mine safety legislation. Greater em¬ 
phasis will be placed on promoting safety practices and on the develop¬ 
ment oi mdigenous mine saiety r equipment. 

22.11. Stress will be laid on strengthening labour administration for 
better enforcement of labour laws, research in labour relations and 
labour laws, expansion of training programmes for labour officers, in¬ 
troduction of training in industrial relations for management personnel 
and for university professors and lecturers associated with the labour 
•ubject, evaluation work study, inspection and improvement of labour 
statistics. The Labour Bureau proposes to conduct a comprehensive 
family living survey among industrial workers in 1970-71. In the field 
of industrial relations, priority will be accorded to the growth of a 
healthy trade union movement, the promotion of collective bargaining 
and the raising of productivity through labour-management cooperation. 

22.12. Outlay .—A provision of Rs. 39.90 crores has been made in 
the Fourth Plan for labour welfare and craftsmen training programmes. 
Of this Rs. 10.00 crores will be in the Central Plan, Rs. 27.02 crores in 
the State Plans and Rs. 2.88 crores in Union Territory Plans. 


II 

Employment 

Planning Commission used to present esti- 
iploymcnt at the beginning of the Plan, 
oi the estimated increase in the labour force during the Plan period and 
of additional employment likely to be created through implementation 
of the Plan as formulated. In view of the considerable divergence of 
opinion regarding the appropriate definitions of and suitable yardsticks 
§ 0 r measuring unemployment and under-employment in rural and urban 
areas and in view of he widely differing magnitudes of unemployment 
worked out on the basis of various sources such as the Census, the 
National Sample Survey and the Employment Exchange data, it was 
fdt that the various aspects needed a closer scrutiny. Accordingly, 
the Planning Commission set up in August 1968 a Committee of Experts 
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to enquire into the estimates of unemployment worked out for the pre¬ 
vious Plans and the data and methodology used in arriving at them and 
to advise the Planning Commission on the various connec^^^yu^^Thffi 
Committee has submitted its main conclusions and 
pending the finalisation of the report. 

22.14. In the opinion of the Committee, the data available to the 
Planning Commission for estimating unemployment and under-employ¬ 
ment in the past have not been adequate and that the conclusions based 
on them were, therefore, unavoidably subject to an unknown margin 
of error. Many of the limitations of the estimates of labour force, 
employment and unemployment are inherent in the socio-economic 
conditions of our country and cannot be wholly overcome by the con¬ 
ceptual refinements or improvements in the technique of estimation. 
While appreciating the desire on the part of general public for precise 
estimates on such vital problems as employment and unemployment, the 
Committee has observed that in the nature of our socio-economic situa¬ 
tion, such precision is not possible. The concept of labour force as 
adopted in developed economies is unsuitable for an economy like 
ours with its preponderance of self-employment and production within 
the house-hold enterprises. The main problem is that a sizeable pro¬ 
portion of labour input in hor.sehold enterprises is provided by some 
members of the family who have only a partial attachment to the labour 
market. They work in the family enterprise, without receiving any 
wages. They work on family farms and similar enterprises as and when 
required, and when they do so, technically they become part of the 
‘labour force’; but when there is no such work, they generally revert 
to household work. In all probability, they would neither seek work 
nor be available for ‘outside’ work. Thus, while their inclusion in 
labour force—and in the calculation of unemployment—becomes mis¬ 
leading, their total exclusion would also fail to reflect the reality of the 
economic situation. In an economy like this, there is very little open 
or outright unemployment throughout the year, but there would be con¬ 
siderable seasonal unemployment or under-employment. The question 
of the extent of under-employment is important but its measurement 

solely in terms of man-years is inaporopriate because the income levels 
of under-employed, the nature of the additional work desired by them 
and the term< on which their labour will, in fact, be available are all 

relevant aspects of the problem. 

22.15. As regards estimation of employment potential generated 
durine a Plan period, the Committee has observed that reliable data 
are necessary on additional employment per unit of investment and/or 

m nnfnut in different sectors for making such estimates, lhe 
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relevant ratios not only differ from industry to industry but are seldom 
the same at the margin as on the average for the same industry. Changes 
in technology and organisation also necessitate changes in the coeffi¬ 
cients. While estimates of employment potential may be possible in 
limited sectors of the economy, it may not be feasible for large segments 
of the service sector and agriculture, in view of paucity of reliable data. 
It is also important to recognise that in a situation characterised by 
household and small-scale enterprises based largely on family labour 
and the prevalent differences both in the attachment of family labour 
to such enterprises and in the intensity of their employment, it is not 
possible to judge how a given increase in employment potential is likely 
to get distributed among the labour forcej even if such an increase could 
be somehow estimated. This is so particularly in the construction 
sector, which accounts for sizeable investment activities in the Plan* 
us in reality, construction tends to be seasonal activity and a substantial 
proportion of the persons engaged in construction projects tends to be 
employed on daily or weekly wages. The construction, employment 
generated is, therefore, likely to be spread over a larger number of 
persons than the estimates generally made in terms of full-time employ¬ 
ment for 300 days. After examining various aspects, the Committee has 
suggested that the most that can be attempted by way of estimation 
is the likely growth of employment in a few segments of the economy 
and for the rest, reliance has to be placed primarily on recording at 
frequent intervals the changes taking place in the composition of the 
labour force, its industry-wise distribution, the wage rates for different 
types of labour, the intensity of employment and the numbers seeking 
employment. Such studies could perhaps be done through quinquen¬ 
nial sample surveys, which would help to throw light on the trends in 
labour market and make possible dependable projections of the trends 
in employment and unemployment in the future. 


22.16. In the light of the above, the Committee has observed that 
the estimates of labour force, additional employment generated and un¬ 
employment at the beginning or end of a Plan period, presented in one- 
dimensional magnitude are neither meaningful nor useful as indicators 
of the economic situation and that the method adopted by the Pl annin g 
Commission so far might be given up. The Committee has stressed that 
the character of our economy and consequently that of the labour force 
employment and unemployment is too heterogeneous to justify aggrega 

magnitudes. It has, therefore, recommend¬ 
ed that studies should be undertaken to get information on the different 

segments! of labour force, taking into account such important charac¬ 
teristics as region, sex, age, rural-urban __ i__. 
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worker and educational attainment and to identify the demand likely 
to be generated for particular categories of labour as a result of the 
developments envisaged under the Plan. It has further suggested that 
attempts' should be made to obtain separate estimates of the level of 


unemployment during different seasons of a year among various homo¬ 
geneous groups of the labour force. Various improvements have also 
been suggested in the collection and presentation of data collected 
through population Census, National Sample Survey, Employment Mar¬ 
ket Information and Employment Exchanges. In view of the Commit¬ 
tee’s recommendations no attempt has been made in this document to 


present data on the lines followed in previous Plans. 


22.17. The Committee is of the view that the problem of 
meat is most serious for workers who seek wage employment 
course of development, both their proportion in the labour 
their characteristics are likely to change. Special care should 
be taken to collect information regarding their position in gn 
and at short intervals. 


22.18. Though of late attention has been focussed on unemploy¬ 
ment among certain categories of highly educated or trained persons 
such as engineers, the problem is perhaps more acute, at any rate in 
terms of numbers, for those who are only nominally educated in the 
sense that they have not acquired adequate proficiency in any vocation. 
Many of these nominally educated are probably in the category of 
persons who leave schools before matriculation or obtain a bare pass 
class in higher examinations. The Committee has emphasised that the 
problems of this group need closer study. 

22.19. Through its Employment. Market Information programme the 

Directorate General of Employment and Training has been collecting 
information on employment regularly from all establishments in the 
public sector and non-agricultural establishments in the private sector 
employing 25 or more workers up to 1965-66 and 10 or more 
workers thereafter. The programme does not cover employment 
in agriculture and household establishments, the self-employed and the 
defence farcies On the basis of information available from this source, 
employment increased from about 12.09 million at the end of 1960-61 
to about 15.46 million at the end of 1965-66, or by about 28 per cent, 
the average annual growth rate being 5 per cent during fhe Third Plan 
oeriod The growth of employment in 1966-67 was considerably lower 
P about 0.8 per cent and during 1967-68 it was almost negligible. In 
68-69 the employment, however, increased by about 2 per cent part y 
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refjvjtir.c sfzas of economic recovery. Indus try-'.vise analysis of em- 
picymem _:ro.\lh is given below : 


Tabl 



2 : Industry-wise Employment during 1961-69 

(million) 


no. 

inauNtry 


employment in march 



► 

19611 

1966» 

1966= 

1967= 

I96S2 

19692 

7o> 

0) 

O) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

t6) 

(7) 

i 

plantations, iivcMOcktr, 

forestry, fishir.a, etc. 

0-853 

1 -10 

1 -13 

1 -10 

1 -10 

1 07 

2 

mining and quicrying 

0-6S 

0 *66 

0-67 

0-65 

0 -61 

0-60 

X 

manufacturing 

3-59 

4-26 

4-53 

4-45 

4-44 

4-53 

4 

construe: icn 

0-S4 

0-99 

1 *02 

0-99 

0-90 

0 94 

5 

e ectricity, water 

wdjstnittry 

0 26 

0-35 

0-34 

0-38 

0-39 

0-41 

6 

tnde and commerce 

0-25 

0-39 

0 -49 

0-51 

0*53 

0-55 

7 

transjipTi, storage and 
comnUinjc^tioR'' 

1,-81 

2-21 

2-21 

2 -24 

2-24 

2-27 

8 

services 

4 01 

5-50 

5-80 

6 00 

612 

6-26 

9 

total 

12-09 

15-46 

16-19 

16-32 

16-33 

16 63 


•C wy-s Ml public s^cto: e^t«Wi«hm?nw and non-agricu!tura| establishments in 
the pm«ie sector err ploying 25 or more workers. 

^Over? a>! pjblic sector establishments and non-agricultural establishments in 
the private sector emrJoyirji .U or more workers. 

J lncompie;e coverage. 


22.20. In a recent report on the World Employment Programme, 
the International Labour Organisation has forcefully argued for the in¬ 
tegration of employment creation to economic development through the 
maximum possible productive use of available labour to accelerate eco¬ 


nomy growth and more particularly, to substitute labour for scarce 
capital where this is economically feasible. The International Labour 
Organisation has suggested that this could be attained through a strategy 
of development involving comprehensive programmes of rural develop¬ 
ment, labour intensive public works programmes and fuller utilisation 
of mdustnal capacity, promotion of labour intensive industrial products 
for domestic and foreign markets and application of economically sound 
labour intensive techniques in industrial production. The adoption of 
»ch a strategy win have far reaching implication, for invesS pkn- 
t rmg. 7 iere will be need for more investment fat least of certain kinds) 

- ... , compared with physical capital”. A greater volume of 

urban^fcreta^iir l“ ** t d,rect =4 *° roraI development rather than to 
a ban development, investment plan will have to give some preference 

warT’e T'' n ' largC SCalc P r °i ecu - A shift in investment to- 
«r& »»om.caUy sound labour intensive industries rather than 
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capital intensive industries will have to be necessary. As ' c ° l - 
it will also be necessary to adapt the choice of techniques and product 
mix to this approach. Investment in capital intenstye mdustnes w^ld, 
as a corollary, have to be limited to those industries m which only 

intensive technology is available and necessary to exp 01 p 
natural resources of the country. More industrial investment will have yto 

be directed to the production of essential rather than non-essen 

sumer goods. This is a necessary counterpart to any policy f 

ploy me nt promotion. 

9 71 The strategy of development envisaged in the Fourth Five 
Year Plan is in broad conformity with what has been indicated above. 

The emphasis on labour intensive programmes through 
agriculture, rural infra-structure including communication and 
port links, rural electrification, water management, rural mdustne , 
decentralisation and dispersal of industrial myestm^i^ra^andu^ 
housing in the investment programmes is in line with this strategy. 
Lajge scale capital intensive investments are limited to projects where 
technological considerations and economy of scale do not permit ad p- 
tion of labour intensive techniques. While creation of employment 

opportunities has been an important consideration emphasis has equally 

been placed on productive employment on a sufficiently high level o 
efficiency. 

;nt opportunities will be 

^ XAW iiv ▼ i —- — — • - * - 1 3 

created or there will be improvement in the earnings of those already 
employed in different sectors during the Fourth Plan penod caun_ 
be precisely quantified. The Fourth Plan lays considerable emphas^ 
on labour-intensive schemes such as roads, minor irrigation soil con¬ 
servation, rural electrification, village and small scale industries, h us¬ 
ing and urban development. The Planning Commission has also sug¬ 
gested to the Central Ministries and the State Governments and Union 
Territories to take effective steps to remove any restrictive policies 
which inhibit the faster growth of employment, to give employ men - 
orientation to the programmes to be taken up under the Fourt an, 
to lay emphasis on promotion of medium and small sea e in . us 
and on adoption of appropriate labour-intensive technology ^th due 

regard to efficiency and economy, and to ensure adequate and time. 
supplies of raw materials at reasonable prices to industries. 


agricultural 


the 


- 


Fourth Plan is expected to create new employment oppwiuuuw. 
large scale in the rural areas and also provide fuller employment to 
these who are already engaged in agriculture. The Fourth Plan en- 

.« « • _ !_ «t*AHiirtinn through tnw 
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far 
the 


extension of area under cultivation, multiple and relay cropping, • 
high-yielding varieties, expansion of maior and minor * r y iR ^ tl ^ D ’_ * 
eluding large-scale energisation of pumpsets through rura e ec i 
tion, and integrated use of ground and surface water, fertilisers an 
manures and adoption of plant-protection measures. These measures 
will be supported by increasing the supply of machinery for 
operations, reorganisation of credit lacilities and strengthening 
rural infra-structure including better marketing and storage facilities. 
In the agricultural sector, considerable financial allocations are en¬ 
visaged in the Plan for the activities of the financial institutions such 
as, the Cooperative Banks, the National Cooperative Development 
Corporation, the Agricultural Refinance Corporation, the Land Deve¬ 
lopment Banks, Rural Electrification Corporation, Agricultural Credit 
Corporation, the Agro-Industries Corporations etc. Substantial credit 
is also expected to flow to the agricultural sector from the State Bank 
of India and the nationalised banks. In addition to the objective of 
maximising agricultural production, the Fourth Plan a im s at enabling 

a large section of the rural nor Nation including the weaker sections 
such as small cultivators and landless labourers to participate in deve¬ 
lopment and share its benefits. The special programmes formulated 
for sub-marginal farmers and for dry farming in which stress will be 

laid on improved farm technology envisage a significant expansion in 
employment opportunities by way of both fuller employment and 
new avenues of employment. The rural works programmes proposed 
to be undertaken in 40 chronically drought-prone districts in different 
States for which an outlay ol Rs. 100 crores is contemplated is expect¬ 
ed to provide unemployment relief in such areas. The increasing 
emphasis on programmes of soil conservation and waste land reclama¬ 
tion are also expected to contribute more employment opportunities to 
agricultural labour. The expansion of the dairy and milk supply 
schemes and the development of inland and marine fisheries are ex¬ 
pected to generate employment avenues for various categories of 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled personnel 


22.24. Considerable emphasis is placed in the Fourth Plan on 
the development of maior, medium and minor irrigation schemes and 
flood control, which are expected to provide increasing employment 
opportunities apart from under-employment relief in the rural areas. 

Small farmers are likely to benefit particularly from the orogrammes 
of minor irrigation. Allied to the irrigation schemes are programmes 
of flood control, drainage and anti-water logging which involve substan¬ 
tial construction activities providing extensive employment opportuni¬ 
ties to skilled and semi-skilled workers apart from civil engineers and 
other highly trained technical personnel. 
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_ » of construction activities is inherent 

in the various schemes relating to generation, transmission and distri¬ 
bution of electricity, and rural electrification which would open em- 
ployment avenues for various categories of personnel, inclu mg semi 
skilled and unskilled workers. The inter-linking of various regional 
power systems to form an All-India Grid would help more equitable 
distribution of power in the country and lead to the diversification of 
industrial growth and reduction of regional disparities in terms of em¬ 
ployment opportunities. The rapid expansion in the rural electrifica¬ 
tion programme is expected to give an impetus to the development o 
small industries leading to generation of considerable rural employ¬ 
ment . 

22 26 Special scnemes have been formulated by the Maharashtra 
and Gujarat Governments to provide increasing employment avenues 
in the rural areas. The Maharashtra Government’s pilot Employment 
Guarantee Scheme aims at providing unskilled manual work to all * 
bodied persons looking for employment. The scheme w orm p 
of the State Plan programme of the Integrated Area Deve opmen 
Scheme for small farmers and agricultural labourers. The works pro¬ 
posed to be taken up under the scheme relate to contour bunding, im 

cation roads and village industries. The Gujarat Governments 
scheme ‘Right to Work’ provides for' unskilled jobs to the unemployed 
workers on^multi-purpose, major, medium and minor irrigation works, 
capital projects, roads and soil conservation works. The experience 

gained in this field so far has been utilised in working out la ^.' 
mg special nrogrammes for small farmers with viable and non-viable 

units of cultivation, agricultural and landless labour and rural artisans, 
narticularlv in dry areas as well as in backward districts, the alloca 
Sons on which have been considerably stepped up. Attention has been 

renewed on problems of coordination which such schemes demand. 

r> 27 Non-farm employment is expected to grow at a fast rate 
during the Fourth Plan. The accelerated growth of orgamsed 
and manufacturing, the encouragement of ancillary and smaU“ 
industries, continued assistance to village and household m “ s ‘" ’ 
greater provision for rural electrification and for wtdespread develop- 
ment of repair and maintenance services, the rising level of constru 
tinn activity the increased provision for building the infra-structur 
of n co—cation? transport and power and expansion of « 

facilities will all contribute to larger opportunities for direct empl J 
"dudL seif-employment. Organised industries and mmmg 
are likely to offer large job openings to engineers, technicians sb , 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers. The programmes o 
village industries are expected to generate a substantial volume of em- 
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ployment, the bulk of which will be part-time and mostly benefiting 
women. The development programmes for small-scale mdus ries 1 

expected to provide employment opportunities on a full- a . 

on a large scale. A special scheme has been formulated by the Minis¬ 
try of Industrial Development for promoting self-employment amon 0 
engineer-entrepreneurs bv imparting suitable training and by en 
couragine commercial banks to advance loans to them for starting 
small scale industries. Similarly, the State Bank of India and some 
of the nationalised banks have also schemes for giving financial assis¬ 
tance to technically trained persons to start business on their own. 
Items of machinery and equipment are also made available to the 
entrepreneurs on hire-purchase basis by the Small Industries Corpo¬ 
rations. 

20 ">8 Under the transport sector, most of the schemes particu¬ 
larly under railways and roads are highly labour-intensive. The mam 
schemes under railways which are expected to generate a large volume 
of employment relate to the conversion of metre gauge into broa 
gauge, doubling of tracks, expansion of suburban traffic, construction? 
of bridges, laying of new lines, building of quarters for staff and pro¬ 
vision of mass transit facilities in the metropolitan cities of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. Under the roads development program¬ 
mes, schemes relating to building of bridges on National Highways, 
reconstruction of weak bridges and culverts and widening of import¬ 
ant sections of the National Highways, the development of village 
roads etc. are likely to provide employment to a large number of 
skilled and unskilled workers. The expansion programmes of the 
existing ports and the construction of satellite ports and various deve¬ 
lopments under inland water transport and shipping and improvement 
of international airports at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras are 
likely to provide job opportunities for various categories of workers 
particularly the technically trained persons and semi-skilled and 
unskilled labourers. Under the communications sector, large scale 
expansion is envisaged by way of extending telephone connections, 
development of trunk telephone services and establishment of 31,000 
new post-offices during the Fourth Plan period which has considerable 
potentialities for employment. The extensive development of pro¬ 
grammes for promoting tourism in the country is expected to provide a 
large number of employment openings in hotels, transport and other 
tourist services. 

22.29. The expansion programmes in the field of general and 
technical education are expected to absorb a large number of trained 
teaching personnel, instructors, inspecting and other office staff. The 
setting up of new educational institutions and the extension of existing 
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would incrca<< the tempo oi construction activity in school an* 
college buildings. laboratories, battels and s’ad quarters. Similarly 
the health and family pUummg programme* are expected to provide 
large employment avenues lor meoical itnd para-mod»cal personn I aod 

other categories of administrative pcronneL Undcf bousitig, 
programmes are envisaged including a revolving fund of Rj. 200 
crores, which is expected it) create fctfge employment in construction 

activities. • t ’ \ "% ] % \ | if 

22.30. The trends in the employment growth in the organised 
sector during the past decade reveal that the rate of empl rsimeBt 
growth has been maximum in the tertiary sector of trade and com¬ 
merce, transport, storage and communications, and sendees. This sec¬ 
tor is expected to grow at a faster rate in the coming ycart. There 
has -been a notable increase in the participation of women in aloHOSt 
all activities during the past decade. This trend will continue and lead 
to an improvement in their economic and social status. The principal 
means of enlarging employment opportunities is 'O P*-*t the economy 
move as fast as possible with the maximum dispersal of productive 

activity throughout the country. 






















CHAPTER 23 
OTHER PROGRAMMES 

Developmental programmes included under this head are : re- 
Wilitation. statistical schemes of the Department of Statistics and 
State statistical bureaux, statistical schemes of the Registrar General’s 
Office as well as DGS&D, information services and Plan publicity. Re¬ 
search Programmes Committee, expansion of printing capacity, evalua¬ 
tion, State capital projects, special and backward areas, studies and 
surveys of natural resources, training in methods and techniques of 
economic planning and a few miscellaneous schemes. A total of about 
R-i. 192 crores is being provided for the above programmes. 

23.2. The distribution of the total outlav of Rs. 192.31 crores 

w 

among the Centre. States and Union Territories is : 


Table 1 : Other Programmes — Outlays 

(Rs. crores) 


sl. programme 


centre 

states 

union 

total 

no. 




territories 


(0) (1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 rehabilitation 

• • 

66-00 


— 

66 -00 

2 statistics 

» * 

7-91 

3 -27 

0-52 

11 -70 

3 information services 

and plan 





publicity 

• * 

5 00 

5-84 

1 -66 

12-50 

4 research programmes committee 

0 *60 


—- 

0-60 

5 expansion of printing capacity 

10 00 

1 -63 

- 

n *63 

6 evaluation . 

• • 

—— 

0-79 

0 07 

0-86 

7 state capital projects 

* 

— 

26 -75 

4 00 

30 -75 

S special and backward 

areas 

-— 

43 -55 


43 -55 

9 others 

* m 

1 -17 

10 -71 

2-84 

14 -72 

10 total 

• m 

90 68 

92-54 

9-09 

192 -31 


R ehabilitation 


23.3. The schemes of the Department of Rehabilitation cover dis¬ 
placed persons from Pakistan and repatriates from Burma and Ceylon. 
The items of expenditure under the schemes have hitherto included 

al non-agricultural occupations and provi¬ 
sion for amenities like education and health. Provision for the main¬ 
tenance of certain facilities in the colonies of resettled displaced per¬ 
son' was also part of Plan outlay. Only the expenditure on relief was 
to be met from outside the Plan. * 

e3.4. A different approach is now being adopted. It has been dc- 
cided that the development pla n of the Department of Rehabilitation 
should include provision for only such items or activities as are strictly 
of a developmental character. The provision for the maintenance of 
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existing services is to be met from the normal budgets of the Central 
and State Governments. The additional provision for services like 
education and health should also become part of the Plans of respec¬ 
tive States. In accordance with this approach, an allocation o. 
Rs. 66 crores has now been made. This would provide for the re¬ 
settling in agricultural and non-agricultural occupations of repatriates 
from Burma and Ceylon, migrants from East Pakistan now in reiie 
camps and also some families residing outside the existing camps m 
West Bengal. Provision has also been made for schemes in progress 
such as Dandakaranya area development, training of refugees ana the 
Rehabilitation Industries Corporation. The special area develop men 
programme started in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands will, as , 

continue. 


Research Programmes 

23.5. During the Fourth Plan, the Research Programmes Com¬ 
mittee of the Planning Commission will confine its sponsoring activity 
to studies on Plan formulation and implementation. The Other re¬ 
search studies in social sciences will henceforward fall within the 
jurisdiction of the Council of Social Science Research, recently set up. 
Greater emphasis will be given to the study of the problems of small 
farmers, growth potential, industrial location, public enterprises and 
problems arising out of detailed local planning. An outlay of Rs. 60 
lakhs has been provided for the various programmes of the Research 
Programmes Committee. Of this, a provision of Rs. 25 lakhs has 
been made for grants to four institutions, namely, the Institute of 
Economic Growth, the National Council of Applied Economic Re¬ 
search, the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics and the 

Economics Department of Bombay University, for participating m 
research programmes. These along with the Indian Statistical Insti¬ 
tute will undertake detailed studies on related problems such as 
technological change and productivity in industries, input output 
analysis, manpower structure, wage differentials and forest resources. 
Rs. 10 lakhs has been provided for enlisting the services of consultants 

for short periods. 


Special and Backward Areas 

23.6. A number of States have identified special areas (hill and 
border areas, backward areas, other special areas) within their boun¬ 
daries requiring measures for accelerated development, but only a few 
States have made specific provisions for this in their Fourth Plan. 
While all the State Governments will work out in due course the 
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specific outlays within their Plan ceilings for the development of 
areas, provisions indicated by the States which have identified 
areas and the problems aggregate to. Rs. 43.55 crores. 


such 

the 


Statistics 

23.7. With the growth of the economy, the problems of planning 
and economic coordination ar© becoming increasingly complex. Cor¬ 
respondingly, the demands on the statistical system, which has 
to provide empirical data for analysis and policy making, have also 
greatly increased. Since the inception of planning, much has been 
done to improve the coverage and quality of the statistical system. 
This is illustrated by the establishment of a National Sample Survey 

for collection of socio-economic data on a nation-wide scale, streng¬ 
thening of various statistical organisations in* the States as well as 
in the Ministries at the Centre and the establishment of the Central 
Statistical Organisation (CSO). This Organisation is responsible for 
ensuring uniform statistical standards, concepts and definitions, for 
providing guidance and coordinating the official statistical activities at 

various levels. 


23.8. Between 1960-61 and 1968-69 over Rs. 10 crores were 
spent on schemes for statistical improvement under the Department 
of Statistics. In addition, Rs. 4.5 crores were spent on statistical 
schemes under various sectoral programmes for agriculture, industry 
and health. Among the more significant improvements achieved dur¬ 
ing this period are : revision of national income estimates on the basis 
of better data and more refined methods of estimation; progress to- 
wards compiling comparable estimates of income originating in 
different States for the commodities producing sectors; refinements in 
the construction of the index numbers of industrial production and 
the cost of living; extension of the coverage of crop statistics to new 
area and more crops; introduction of a rationalised supervision of 
village agencies responsible for collecting area statistics; and introduc¬ 
tion of surveys to assess spread of improved agricultural practices. At 
the State level, the Third Plan included nine “core schemes” to fill 
major gaps in small scale industries in the unorganised sector, distri¬ 
butive trade, goods transport by road, housing statistics and estima¬ 
tion of State income. In 1966 the Department of Statistics set up a 
computer centre in Delhi with three computers. Seven more com¬ 
puters have been installed in different regional centres. The establish¬ 
ment of these centres is designed to increase the efficiency of collation 
and analysis of the statistical data and to reduce the time lags in 
making the data available to the users. 
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23.9. Even in areas which are covered by the existing system, 
there is scope for improvement both in the quality of information and 
in the timely availability of such data. The Fourth Plan will make a 
continuing effort for improvement in this direction. To ensure rapid 
processing and systematic analysis of socio-economic data, collected 

regularly through the National Sample Survey (NSS), it has been 
decided to bring all aspects of work relating to NSS under one unified 
control. It will be entrusted to a single Government organisation 
located in the Department of Statistics, Cabinet Secretariat. This 
organisation will be responsible for designing, field work and tabula¬ 
tion. It will have its own Governing Council consisting of officials 

and non-officials to secure a greater measure of autonomy in the collec¬ 
tion of data, processing and publication of survey results. 

23.10. Reliable and timely data on crop production are of crucial 
importance for agricultural planning and management of food distri¬ 
bution. The present system of reporting of crop areas and produc¬ 
tion does not adequately meet the needs of Government for purposes 
of policy. With a view to improving crop statistics and building 

advance estimates of area and production, it is proposed to introduce 
a scheme for ‘timely reporting of crop areas’ based on a complete plot- 
to-plot enumeration in respect of sample of villages with proper checks 
on the complete enumeration work of the primary reporting agency. 
The scope of crop surveys in the NSS will be expanded to provide 
estimates for all major food and non-food crops through centralised 
tabulation of data collected by NSS and the States which collaborate 
in these programmes. These surveys will be integrated with the State 
crop estimation work so that the NSS sample of villages will form a 
part of the State sample for the scheme of ‘timely reporting of crop 
areas’. The NSS sample villages for crop cutting will also be includ¬ 
ed in the State crop yield surveys. These arrangements are expected 
to provide independent estimates at the national level and improve 
the reliability of estimates at the State level 


23.11. The decennial census of population is an important source 
nf demoeraohic and economic data. Several improvements have been 

introduced in the programme of the 1971 census. These include . 

-. * -trading and 

land 


special schedule to list characteristics of manufacturing, 

other establishments; additional questions on ‘aee at 

_ — % 


ace at marriage 

UlUM -- ■ _ .... _£• 

‘children bom during the last year’ to provide data on current fertility; 
additional questions on place of last residence and duration of res * 
dence to improve the quality of information on internal migration; and 
some change relating to the classification of population into workers 
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and non-workers designed to reflect better the employment status of 
the population. The census programme also provides for expeditious 
tabulation and publication of data. An important feature of the pro¬ 
gramme is the preparation of detailed notional maps of every village 
and every town, indicating the location of every house, together with 
comprehensive house lists. These are expected to serve as a good 
rame for any future sample survey. 


23.12. The existing machinery for collection of data in different 
Ministries and Departments is being reviewed with the object of evolv¬ 


ing a syste 


will 


formation relevant to Plan formulation and evaluation and for Gov¬ 


ernment policy. The Pla nnin g Commission has made detailed sugges¬ 
tions to the States regarding collection and analysis of data relevant 
to sectoral planning at the district level. 


23.13. The following main considerations have guided the formu¬ 
lation of the statistical schemes : 


(i) maintaining continuity in the implementation of important 

statistical programmes undertaken since the Third Plan- 


(ii) extending statistical development to new areas of enquiry; 

and ’ 


(iii) undertaking projects on the basis of international statisti¬ 
cal programmes. 


The total Plan provision for the schemes under the purview of the 
Department of Statistics in the Fourth Plan has been placed at Rs 8 74 
crores, of which Rs. 4.95 crores are provided for the Central sector 
and the balance of Rs. 3.79 crores for States and Union Territories 

The main objectives of statistical schemes in the Central Sector will be 
increasing the coverage and ensuring timely analysis of industrial 
statistics, improving crop statistics, promoting State income estimates 
and improving national accounts and strengthening of research and 
training facilities. Out of die outlay of Rs. 1.2 crores, for the various 
statistical schemes of the Indian Statistical Institute, a major portion 
is earmarked for capital expenditure on purchase and development of 
land and construction of building. The balance is intended to be 
spent on research activities. In the States’ sector, stress will be pla«d 
the implementation ol ‘core’ statistical schemes, with a view to 
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improving data on small scale enterprises, distributive trade and inter¬ 
state movement of goods. The Plan provisions for statistical scnemes 


are : 


Outlay 


si. 

no. 


item 


outlay 
(Rs. lakhs) 


( 0 ) 


( 1 ) 



3 

4 


1 central schemes • . 

2 improvement of industrial statistic* 

nr»naration of up-to-date frame in urban areas . • * 

consumer prices index for non-manual employees, revision of samples 

' for collection of prices and house rent in the existing index and fresh 

middle class family living ^ studies relating to national 

promotion of state income estimates ana studies rei«u s 

accounts ‘ 

other^schemes including methodological studies 

grants-in-aid to ISI • ■ 

improvement of crop statistics . 

department of statistics—compute r centre scheme 

5(10 states and union territories schemes 

11 ‘core’ and other statistical schemes 

12 total (1 + 10) 


495 

47 

16 


6 

7 

8 

£ 9 


42 

32 

18 

120 

!20 

100 

379 

379 

874 



23.14. A provision of Rs. 280 lakhs has been made for the statis- 
. , schemes of the Registrar General’s office. These schemes 

I'r nroeres ive improvement of civil registration for collection, tabu¬ 
lation StT consolation of vital statistics, and for filling up gaps m 

vital statistics. These proje ^ ^ la khs has also been made 

?or IS the sSes of the Director General of Supplies and Disposals for 
mprovemeot of purchase statistics. 

23 15 In addition to the above provision, there are separate pro- 

visions for statistical programmes of different Central M™ 

todustries are presently being collected under the Annual Survey ot 
Industries Under a Centrally sponsored scheme, supported y 
“n of Rs. 60 lakhs shown under the Plan - 

Industries', it is proposed to extend the coverage to the *“«*>*““ 
sector in a phased manner. As a first step all un-registered - 
employing five workers or more will be listed and information collert- 

ed on a sample basis. As a part ol the World Prograrmne, P 

posed to conduct an agricultural census during 19 ™; ^ l 

complete enumeration and partly on a sample basts with a 
collecting comprehensive data on various aspects ot agriculture. 
Fourth Plan allocation for agricultural census is Rs. one crore 
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Another important Centrally sponsored statistical scheme namely 
‘time reporting of crop areas’ will have a Plan allocation of 
Rs. 1.50 crores. The working class family living surveys will be con¬ 
ducted in sixty factories, mining and plantation centres to derive an 
up-to-date weighting diagram for compilation of new series of consumer 
price index numbers. 

Information Services and Plan Publicity 

23.16. As a part of the total infra-structure, information services 
enable Government to put across facts and points of view and keep 
itself in the know of popular reactions and press opinion. This two- 
way traffic is important in extending understanding of Plan policies 
and participation in developmental activities. Information personnel 
and facilities have been established by the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting and by the Publicity Departments of State Govern¬ 
ments and Union Territories. Coordination of their activities is 
necessary at three levels—Centre, State headquarters and districts 


State headquarters and mKKKM 
Information centres, radio transmitters, film production, mobile cine- 
vans and other media are looked upon as different activities of a single 
servicing agency established for the use of all other departments and 
Ministries. Coordination is essential in order to mount multi-media 
campaigns on a concerted basis for programmes such as export pro¬ 
motion and family planning and thereby ensure better Plan implementa¬ 
tion. 

23.17. This servicing agency has to formulate the requirements 
of different departments in order of priorities and translate these 
requirements into effective publicity aimed at audiences whom the deve¬ 
lopmental programmes are intended to benefit. It is desirable that a 
single agency, either at the Centre or in each State and Union Territory, 
operates all the communication media—such as films, printed litera¬ 
ture, mobile vans and press releases. It will need expertise and flexibi¬ 
lity to serve different departments. At the Centre and in some States, 
information personnel and facilities have been set up severally and in 
isolation by developmental departments. This means avoidable invest¬ 
ments, duplication of effort and unused capacity; hence the need for 
a single integrated servicing agency. 

23.18. In the spread of information facilities, the imbalance in 
favour of urban concentrations and prosperous areas continues Some 
corrective will result from the lesser emphasis on general publicity 
implicit in the linking of information programmes with develoomentnl 
work. There is need for a deliberate attempt to inform the people fa 
the rural areas and in particular those in backward regions about the 
specific schemes in agriculture, forestry, road construction, marketing 
or the supply of credit and other inputs, so that the benefits of these 
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fourth five year plan 


programmes are mme Md^spr^ 

» " - rcached - 

,, „ xhe Plan has provided Rs. 12.50 crores for information 

a„J Plan pubUcity schemes. Out of this Rs. 5 crores is for 
services Ministry pf Information and Broadcastmg 

the programmes of the Minister ^ th ose Qf Statcs and Union 

and Rs. 5.84«*“ “ Additional outlays provided in the pro- 
Territories respec uvely. ^ „ m dcr Family Planning and 

“Sire 0 ^ strengthen die basic facilities “ d 

Broadcasting Ministry and State departments of publicity. 

Evaluation Organisations all tbe states. 

23.20. Evaluation units have been set “P tech niques and 

To assist the States, trainmg combes in evalu^ ■ ^nistrative 

methodology are h ™ 18 ^“‘^ined the evaluation organisation and 
Rrforms "ssionjad evaJua(ion wing the Plan- 

ie recommendations relating to the Planning Commis¬ 
sion are mder its consideration. The other recommendations have 
. n referred to the Union Ministries and State Governments. pro- 
b . . „ S6 i ak h s has been indicated in their respective Plans by 

various States and Union Territories for strengthening the evaluation 
machinery in their areas. 

Training in Methods and Techniques of Economic Planning 

03 21 The object of this scheme is to provide knowledge and 
skills of advanced techniques in the general area of economic planning 
and investment planning. The training programmes under the scheme 
to be organised in collaboration with selected institutions will irn P 
competence in latest techniques of formulation, implementation and 

evaluation of Plan programmes and projects. 
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— fisheries, 8 *35, 46-47 

— girls, 16*7, 11 

— higher, 16*15-19 

— in-service training, 16*12 

— media of instruction, 16* 2 «■ 

— medical. 16*35, 37; 18*9 -10 

— middle, 16*8 

— National Akadenus. 16*25 

— outlays. 16*30 

— part-time, 16*8 . • • 

— post-elementary, 16*10 

— pre-school, 16*6 

— primary, 16*4, 7 

— public expenditure on, 2 *9 

— review of, 16 *2-4 

— science, 16 *5, 17, 20-21 

— secondary, 16 *4, 9*10 

— state in litotes, 16*12 

— targets and estimates, 3. Tab. 7 

— teachers, requirements of, 16*12-13 
-training and education, 16 12-13 

— teaching methods, improvement in, 16 % 

— technical 16 *4, 28 

— universitv, 16*4, 15 

— vocations!, 1 -41; 16-10 
Educational— 

— institutions. 16-2 1 

— planning, administration and eva ua- 

tion machinery, 16 -29 

— programmes, 16 -5, 28 

— scholarships and fellowships, 16 -20 

—•-physically handicapped. 20-3, 12 

— textbooks, production and disiribu 

tion, 16 -24 

Electric power, 12-1 
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Electricity— 

— generation, progress of, 12 *2 

— per capita consumption, 12 8 

— projects, 2.29 

Electrification rural, 11*10, 12; 12 *7, 9, 

12-13, Anx. V 

Electronic data processing, provision for, 

23 *9 

Employees— 

— provident fund, 4*1; 22 *2 

— State Insurance Scheme, 22*1-2, 9 

Employment, 22*13-30 

— and nationai minimum, 1 *44-46 

— exchanges, 22 *8 

— growth of, 22*19, 30 

— guarantee scheme, 22 *26 

— non-farm jobs, 22*27 

— physically handicapped, 20 *3 

— transport sector, 22 *28 
Enterprises, surpluses of, 4 *17-19 
Environment, quality of, 2 *46 

Exports, 1 *30; 2 *8, 31-33; 4 *37,41; 5 *2-23; 

7*87, 157-160, 166, 167; 13*6, 8-10, 
20, 24, 27-29; 14*40, 49 

—annual plans (1966-69), 5 *7-14 

— Credit, Reserve Bank of India, scheme 
of, 5 *14 

—decline of, 5 *8 

— fourth Plan, estimates of, 5 *15-17 

— --progjamme and policy, 5 *17-23 

— increase in, 5*11 


— Fertiliser P romotion Council, 7 *48 
Fertilisers, 7*43-51; 14*44 

— growth in, 2 *17 

— imports of, 5 *24 

— programme, production target for. 2*28 

— projects, 14 *44 

Finance Commission, Fifth, 4*1, 16 

— railways contribution, 4 *17 

Financing of the Annual Plans 4 Tab. 2 

— of the Third Plan, 4.4 Tab. 1 

Fisheries, 8 *33-47, Anx. ill 

— resources, 2 *44 

Flood control, outlays, 11*29, 31 Tab. 

10, Anx. V 

Food Corporation of ndia, 3*14, 4*23; 
7*9, 21; 10*2, 7,8, 14 

— storage, 7 *91-96 

— policy, 10 *1-8 

-instruments of, 10 *3 

— staple, improvement of, 10*11-12 

— supplies, fair price strops, 10 -4 
-management of, 10*3 

— unconventional protein, production of, 

10-14-15 
Foodgrains— 

— buffer stock of, 1*30; 2*21; 3*14; 

7*90-96, Anx. III-IV; 10*7 

— distribution of, 10 *2 

— Policy Committee 1966, 7*88; 10*1 

— procurement methods of, 10*6 


promotion schemes, 5 *6, 12-14 
public sector and cooperative organi¬ 


sation, 5*23 
—third plan, 5 *3—5 

External assistance, 1 *15, 28, 30-31; 2*33, 
36; 4*36, 40; 5*1; 14*2 
--- budgetary receipts, 4 *30 


F 

Family Planning, 18*16-32 

-devices, 18*19, 21, 26, 28 

-expenditure, increase in, 3 *3 Tab. 3 

-programme, 2 *5; 18 *21. 28 

-publicity, 18 *22, 30; 23 *19 

-review of progress and targets, 

18*18, 24 

Fara^Ka Barrage, 15 *5, 24 

Fertiliser Credit Gurantee Corporation, 7 *35 


— storage, 7 -92-96 
Foreign— 

— debt, cost of interest, 4 *7, 12 

— — repayment, 1 *30; 4 *40, 43 

— exchange, payment of, 2 -33 
-requirements, 4 *40, 41 

— trade, 2.8; 5 *1-39 
Forest resources, 2 *44 
Forestry, 8 *48-58, Anx. IV 

— outlay and targets, 7. Anx. Ill, IV; 8 * 

— research, 8 *54 

Fourth Plan— 

-approach to, 1 *30-64 

-development of port facility, 5 *21 

-export programme, 5 *15-23 

-external resources, 5 *1 







- finaadfti rtmroes, 4 M : » Ami 

-feed policy, 10*1-6 |^|g| 

— — i—f»>rii>rnf linn 6 *1-15 

-imports, requirement* of, 5 *33-39 

-jiAcro economic projections, 2 7; -> 

*18 Tab- 9 jr {■ R ^ » ' 

-outlays, 3-1-13, Anx.l-V 

— -expenditure in, 3. Am I 

— — private sector, investment i n. 3.1-2; 

4-43 ^ 


annual plan (1966—69), 5*29-- 
capital good'', raw material* 

14*2 - t a4-ii§ 

ivtfifml continuance of, 14-18 


13-3; 


decline in, 5 *30 

Fourth Plan* requirements and 

assumption*, 4*37; 5*33-39 
increase in the cost of. 5*32 
industrial raw material, 5-39 
Know-how, restriction on, 14*28 
P.L. 480 food* rains. 1.30; 5.26,33 


-public sector, investment in, 3.1-2 

Tab. 1, 3 

-resources estimates of, 4 *12*Tab. 3 

-scheme, financing of, 4-12 

-States renounces, 4 • Anx. 1 

^ c-r ■ ■ y , , 7 

Geological Survey of India, 14 *34 
Gold, increase an production, 14 *4 
Goshala development, 8-12 
Grumdan, 7-188 

Ground wate?, 11 *5, 6 Tab ; 19. 27 

-resources 7.64 

Groundnuts, 7-144, 146 

h rl 

HiOKbuipped, physic* y. 20 *12 

Haadi.cmfis, 13*10, 29 

Hanflooca and power loom, production 
programme, 13 -24 b ^3 

Health, It-1-15 H; ||- | 

— achievements and targets, 18* Ana. 

1 and 11 f ri ii^ iViV 4^1 iI • jIBHl 


—policy, 4*37; 5*6, 13,28 ^5| 

_ — canalisation, 5.39 
_liberalisation. 5.6.13.28 

— _ third plan, 5.25-27 

— projected v^luc, 2. Bab. 7 

Income disparity, L *33 

— growth >n, 2 1-4 V 

— national, 2 *36-40, 3*17 Tab. 8;4*35 

— per capita, 2 •!, 10; 3 *4, 7, 18 
India Mcierotogical Department, 15 25 
Indian Airlines, 15-1, 25, 26 

— Bureau of Mines, 14.34 
— Council ot Agi Cultural Research, 

7 *6; 8 *35; 17 *7; 18 *11 
— Dairy Corporation, 3 *15; 4*18 
Industrial and mineral programmes, 14. 

An*. 11 ^ 

-an mic energy, 14.51 

— areas schemes, 14 *36 

— Credit and Investment Corporation. 

3*14 ilHl ' iV Hi 


— and family pfenning, 18 *1-32 

senders expenditure on, 2 -9 
3*3 Tab. ' - /i 

— doctor^ increase »n„ 16 *36 

— hceptlal^ 18 *12 S ill | 

— paramedical personnel, 18 -1,10 

— jrurral* 18 *13 1 j | 

truming programmes, J 8-10*31 

Horticurtirre* 7 *157-158 
Housing, 19 *10-20 

—;rur*4 19-18 f: ►! |j ^ 

— igbaa, 19 10-16 •; , ; g : .. h 

1^—vBlase. 19-17*20 - eJ 

Hy4d prujecu, 12 Id 

lyadProject, 12*10 

taper? substitution, 2 *25; 4 -3 7; 5 *1, 24-39 \ 

Imports, 2*30 ;4'37; 5*24,26.2729-30; 14<L 

28 


— development, 2*23-29 
-approach to, 14 11-15 

-Bank, 3 -14; 4 21; 8 *37 f 41; 14*8 

-Corporation, 14*33 

-import reduction, 2 *24 

-pattern of, 2 *33 

-self-reliance in, 2 *23 

— estates, 13.5,23 

— Finance Corporation, 3 *14; 9 *23 

— growth, decline in, 14 *2 

— investment, objectives of, 14 *16 

— licensing policy (Fourth Plan), 14*18-27 

— mineral programmes, 14.511, Anx. MI 

— output, 14 - i 
-growth rate of, 14 *1, 2 

— Policy Resolution 1956, 14*17 
—production decline in, H *2 

-increase in, 14*1,6Tab. 1 

- review of. 1 *12, 18, 19, 26; 14 *1, 2 

-targets for. 14 *39, Anx. Ill 
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Indusrri.il programmer 14 -39-53, Anx. I & II 1 ^ 

— projects (Central U 14. A ax. II 

— research, 14 *1 7 J 


Industries— 

— achievements, 14. Am:. S «I 

— backward areas, development, 14 *25 
— Development & Regulations Act, 14*8 

— dispersal of. 14-14 

— engineering, !4 *42 

— heavy, dcvclopmet it of, 14-29; 15.11 


Jowar, 7*130-132 

Jute, 7-141-142 
— export, 5 *3, 22 

K 

Khadi and village industries, 13 *7, 13,17, 2* 


Industry— 

— and minerals, 14 *1-53 

-approach to , 14*11-15 

-divers tied structure, 14*4-10 

-objw c‘ ■vc'*, 14.16-17 

-outlays, 14 *33 

— -private and cooperative sector out¬ 

lay, 14-38 

-publ c sect r, 14.29-32 

-outlay, «4-34 

— foreign collaboration, 14*28 

— private sector, outlays, 14*38 

— public sector, 3 *3 

Information services, 23 • 16*1 
International Monetary 7 Fund, \ *15; 4-39 
Iron and Steel, expansion programme, 14 *40 

— Ore, 6-6; 14 *49 

Irrigation, 11 * 1-28, Anx. I-IV 

— benefits, 11*15, 21 Aax. (1 
— Commission, 11 *24 

— facilities, expansion of, 2-14; 11*19 

— flood control, 11*1-31 

— ground water, 11 *5, 6 Tab. 

-research, 11 *26 

— major and medium schemes, 11*7, 

15, 22. Anx. I & II 

--outlays, 11*15 Tab. 6, 31 

Tab. 10, Anx. I 

— minor schemes, 7.64., 11 *8, 9, 22, 28, 
Anx. Ill 

— — — outlays, 11 *19 Tab. 7, 31 Tab. 

10 

-proposals, 11*15, Anx. IH 

— objectives, 11 *11, 

— outlays, 11 *15 

— potential, 11 *6 Tab. 

— projects, 11- Anx. 4 

— research, 11 *18 

— reven ues, 1 1 *27 

— statistics, 11 *22 

— surface water, 11 *3, 6 Tab. 



-Ambar charkhas, *3*7 

_Ambar khadi, 13. 13,26 

_Commission, 13*7, 17 

-Committee, l 3 *13 

_development programme, 13*17 

-self-sufficiency, 13*13 

Krishna Menon Committee, 6*14 


L 

Laboratories, importance of, 16*16, 21 
Labour, 22 *1-12 

— craftsmaD, training, 22*1, 6 

— landless, 1*37; 19-18-20 

— safety, 22*10 i 

— welfare, expenditure of, 22 *5 Tab. 1 
-outlays, 22 *12 

-schemes, 22 *2 

Lac, 7.167 


Land— 

— ceil ngs, on holdings, 7*185-189 

— Development Banks, 3 *13,15; 7 *7,21 
23, 79; 9*14; 11 *8, 20 

— reclamation, 7 *65 


records, 7 *192 
reforms, 7*168-195 
— implementation, problems 

7*193-195 


of 


__ _ m »-* a. •wr « 


_i:_, *7 .1AC.1Q5 


Languages development* 16 "23 

_book production, 16*23 

Library facilities, 16*16, 18, 26 
Library, National, for the blind, 20*11 
Life Insurance Corporation, 4*1, 22, 29, 


35; 14*23 

Lignite, 12*1; 14*48 

Livestock, development targets of, 8.- 

Tab. 2 

Loop, production capacity of, 18 19 
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—Service C«>rpx progiamme, 16 26 
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Natural resources, survey of. 2’44 
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\UiHlh, 18 24 
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Plan— 

—evaluation/ 23 *20 
—implementation, 6*1-15 
—publicity, 23'16-19 
Planning— 

—aims and objectives, 1*1-8 
—approach and policy, 1*1-64 
—district, 1*34; 6*11 
—Forums, 16*26 
—local, 1*34 

—long-term objectives, 2*47 
—statistical techniques, 23*7-15 
Population, decrease in birth rate. 2*5 
—growth rate of, 2*5-6; 3*18 
—reduction in. 2*48 
Ports and harbours, 15*1, 5, 20 
Posts and Telegraphs, contribution of, 4*17 j 
Patato, 7*156 
Poultry farming, 8*3, 4, 15 
Power— 

—consumption, 12*2, 8 
—electrical energy utilisation, 12.Anx. IT 
—Electriciiy Boards, finances, 1219-21 
—generation of, 12*2 
—grid systems, 12*4, 17 
—hydel projects, 12*10 
—hydro and thermal schemes, 12*15 
—installed capacity, growth of, 12*2 Tab. 2 
—inter-state transmission lines, 12*4 
—irrigation pumps, 12*7 
—outlay, 12*9, 12, 17 Tab. 5, 6 
—rural electrification, 12*7, 9, 12 
—Rural Electrification Corporation, 12*12 
—thermal stations, 12*1 
—transmission schemes, 12*6, 9, 15 

—utilisation, 12*8, 15, 17 
Price index, 1*13 
Prices, foodgrains, 7*88-89 
—relaxation of controls, 14 8 

—stability. Ml, I3 f 19; 2*21; 4 35; 
7*89 

Primary Health Centres, 18 1, 13, 14 


—sector. Fourth Plan outlay, 3. Tab. I 
Production, strategy of, 7*19-21 

—structare of 2*11 

Programme Evaluation Organisation, 9 37 
Projected crop area, growth of, 2. Tab. 4 
Projections, macro-economic, 2-7; 3*18 Tab. 
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Public— 

-'Consumption expenditure, estimate 1 * 

of. 2*9 

—distribution system, 10*4 
—health, review of progri^s 1S.1-15 
—sector, coordination and integration of, 
14*29-32 

-Fourth Plan outlay, 3*3 Tab. 3_ 

4 

-objectives of, 16*1-64 

-operation of, T 61-64 

-outlay, expenditure in, 3. Anx. I 

— --financing of, 4. Tab, 3. 

-undertakings, accountability of, 6*14 

-personnel management, 14*30 

Pulses, 7* ! 33-134 



Rail and road traffic, trends in, 15*4 


Railways, 15*1, 6-11, 19 
—dicselisation, !5*l0 
—outlays, 15*9 

—rolling stock programme, 15*10 
—traffic. 15*7, 8 
Reactor Research Centre, 17*10 


Refashioning of institutions, 1*47 
Regional development— 

-planning, 19*1-9 

-finance. 19*6-9 

v 

-priorities and program 



19*3 

—Electricity Boards, formation of, 12*5 

—imbalances, correction of, T24, sal 

-reduction of, 3*7 

Rehabilitation, 23*3-4 

Research and Development, 17*6, 8, 10 

—Programmes Commit'ce, 23*5 

Reserve Bank, retained profits of, 4*20 
Resources— 


Private— 

—consumption expenditure, 2*10 
—investment. 4*34, 43 


—central assistance, 3*4, Anx. IV 
—external, 4*30, 36-41 
—foreign exchange, 4*36 
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Resources— 

—Fourth Plan, estimate* of, 4 . T ib. 3 
—mobiHsation <>f, 2*34-40; 4*2, 13, M, 

—private investment, 4*34 
Revenues, balance from, 4*15-16 


Self-reliance, need for, 1*28, 30 


Rice, 7*125-129 
River basin plan, 11*17 
Jtr-trrt—fra nxport, 15*17 
Roa«i*, 15*J, 4 < J 2 -I 0 

H^cvclopmcntj>«»gta n , II1?j 1513 
national highways, 15.13 
—provision for, 15 .] 3 
—nira : 15.15 

—traffic, I 5 J 7 

transport undertakings, 15.18 
Rural child welfare, 20*6 
Credit Survey Committer. 1.5 J 

■electric cooperatives, 9 . 32 ; 11.20 
lectrification. 11 . 8 , 10 i*>* 

9, 12; 22.25 ’ ’ 


Sericulture, 13*8, 27 

Ship-building, 14*43 

Shipping, 14*43; 15*1,22 

Slaughtei houses, 8*19 

Sma 1 ! scale industries, 13*2 
- - - collection oi statistics, 


13*31 


growth of, 13 * 2-3 


24 


handloon and powerloem, 13-6 


production programmes, 13*4, 


24 


*-programmes, 13*21 

Social Defence, programme for, 20*13 
Social education— 


ju 4ice, 1 * 20 , 32 


services, 1 - 41.43 


12 7 

« r 


situation, review of, 1 *20-29 
welfare, 20*1-16 


ind. 20 -11 


-Corporation. 3.13 15 * 41 *. 

9*32; 11.20; 12.12 ' 1 2t * 


expenditure on, 20*2 


—outlays, ll '•n 

-Industries Commission, 

-projects, 13.11, 30 

works programmes, 22.23 


• *. 31 Tab 


13.13 


outlays and programmes, 20*5 

physically handicapped, 20*3 l " 1 
Socialistic pattern or society 1 -4 5 
Soci o-cconomic— 


S 


institution*. *9-29 
relations, 1 * 5 


Sanit ation ^a nd water supply, J9-2! -31 
S i vc Grain Campaign 1965 , 7*94 
Savings, 2.37-40 1/ 

” )p ' ? 'nrettment, 4,42 
—domestic, 2.36 Tab, 9 ; 4.42 
incre* ^ in, estimate of, 2.37 
public, increase, 2.39 
—sitMd!, 4.24 

Scheduled tribes and castes, l. 3 g 

~ education, 16.3 

* —bousing, 21.16 

Scientific and Technical T.rmi—i 

Commission, 16J?3 1 •rmmology 

research, 2.45; 17 . 1 .J 2 

-outlays, 17.5 

Seeds Act 1966, 7,41 

eCf 7J22 mmand Arcas * devrlopaiaat of. 


Soil 


conservation. 7*65-69; 11*30 

deficiencies in. 7 * 3 . 8 . 47 

reclamation of, 7*65-69 

7*65. 68 




Soyabean. 7*149-150 
Space research. 17-3 

Standards of living, I - 7 ; 2-5, 10,48 

Stnlc Aikt to Inc* a j-** , - 

, g 1Mus n « Act and Rules, 13-1 


Cooperative I ^a 9*35 

Electricity' Boards, 4* ?6 
I | 4 d 9 Str,aI Dcve,oprnent Corporal 
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pfs^n, formulation of, 6*T> 
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State Plans— 

-resources, 4. Anx. I 

_.' provident fund, 4-2o 

Statistical systems and schemes, —3 
Sugar, production programmes, 1 
Sugarbeet, 7 * 153-154 
Sugarcane, 7*151-152 
Survey of India, 17 *4, 11 


-9 


s*» 
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Tax 


agricultural income, 4 * 33< 5) 
incentives, 4*33(9) 


axation—- 
—- additional, 4*8 

— Annual plans, 4*8 

_Fourth Plans, rates of, 4*7, 15 

_iu a developing economy, 4*33(6) 

_. of income and wealth, 4*33(7) 

_of land values, 4*33(8) 

- - States, 4*16 

rechnical consultancy SCiaius, 14 26 
Technology, Improvements cl, — 44 
t enancy reloim, 7* 174-184 
Fciai Seed Development Project, 7*29 
Textile Corporation, 14-52 
1 obacco, 7*155 
Tourism, 1 5 * 30-31 
Trade, foreign, 5 * 1 

Transport and Communication's 15T-5 

- - - air, 1 5 25-28 

_outlays, 3*3 Tab. 3, Anx. 1, III*TV 

15*5 Tab. 3 
* progress of, 15*1 

- — inland water, 15-23 

— roads, 15*12-19 

— traffic, 15*4 


University 1 Employment Imorm it.on and 

Guidance Bureaux. 16*27 

— enrolment,estimates<u' ,16 i5 

Grunts Commission 16*13, *8, -0, 

24 

Untouchability, 21*14 

Urban development. 1 9*1-9 

V ^ 

Vaikunih Mehta National Institute of 

Cooperative Management, 9*36 

Venkataraman Committee, 4*33(17: 12*19 

Village and Smalt industries, lJ't-31 

_agr vindustt ics, 13*21 

_—. — approach to, 1 3 * 12-13 

_credit and raw materials, 13*18 


• 41 
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*1 ribal— 

_development blocks. 21 8 

— people, 21 *6, 7 
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u 

Unemployment, 14-15; 22-14 
>u tcmioiic#, 3. Ailx. Ill 
Unit Trust of India. 14- S 


exports. 13*20 
outlays, 13*16 
programmes, 13*21 
research. 13*19 
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-31 
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Wages, C-*a 

\\ atei V)gg” 

Water man t 


11 23, 29 
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pollution, 19 * 29 
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— rates, 1 1 • 27. 28 
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